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CHAPTER I. 

MYSELF AND MY FAMILY. 

I WAS born in Ireland, on an estate which had been in 
the possession of my family for live generations. My 
father was not a rich man; but his income was scarcely 
less than fifteen hundred a year — a sum which with care 
enabled us to live comfortably, and occasionally be very 
hospitable. My father had held a commission in a dra- 
goon regiment; but as the number of that regiment is not 
to be found in the Army List, having been erased there- 
from, I need not insert it in this narrative. Let it 
suffice, that the circumstance of this regiment being 
" erased for ever," deprived my father of the honour of 
serving the King in future. Several years after this 
unfortunate affair, my father married the only daughter 
of an admiral, who was distinguished for his gallantry in 
several naval engagements. 

My father and mother were both singularly handsome 
people. The former was tall, but slightly made, with 
light blue eyes and brown hair, an aquiline nose, and 
remarkably white teeth. My mother was about the middl/3 
height. She had large black eyes, and raven hair, and a 
neck and arms as white as snow. 

I bad a brother, who was two years older, and a sister 
a year younger than myself. My brother, when he was 
nine years of age, was sent to school — a boarding-school 
—and a governess was engaged for myself and my younger 
sister. Nothing could exceed the pains and care taken 
with our education. 

When my brother was seventeen, an ensigncy was pro* 
cured for him in a regiment. of foot, then quartered in 

B 
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Yorkshire — at Huddersfield. He joined, and remained 
in England for three years. At the end of that time he 
obtained leave, and paid us a visit. How altered in that 
space of time was my brother in appearance ! When he 
left us he was a meje boy ; he was now quite a man, with 
a look that betokened he had indulged in every species 
of dissipation. My mother, I remember, was sadly 
shocked at the change which so few years had worked 
in her "dear Frank;" but upon my father it did not 
appear to make any great impression. My brother, when 
he came home was accompanied by a " brother ofl&cer," 
and "great friend" of his — a Captain Merrydale, the 
son of Sir George Merrydale, of Merrydale Hall, in 
Lancashire. 

Captain Merrydale was then about twenty-four, and, 
according to my idea, the handsomest man in existence. 
He was, moreover, very lively, and brilliant in conversa- 
tion, and had the softest and most fascinating voice 
imaginable. My father and mother were enchanted with 
their guest, notwithstanding they both entertained the 
opinion that his example had not been particularly bene- 
ficial to their son; for Captain Merry dale's look, like that 
of my brother Frank, betrayed that he was addicted to 
late hours, and pleasures which invariably undermine 
the constitution. As for my sister Julia, and myself, we 
liked him exceedingly, and, to tell the truth, he had not 
been three days under our roof before we both enter- 
tained an afiection for him. I do not mean to say that 
we were in love with Captain Merrydale; but his atten- 
tions afforded us extreme pleasure, and, in our secret 
hearts, we were beginning to grow jealous of each other; 
for, be it known to the reader. Captain Merrydale s atten- 
tions were so evenly divided between Julia and myself 
that it was impossible to say which of the two he pre- 
ferred, while it was very evident he greatly admired 
both of us. 

A week passed away and Julia and I became rivals. 
We suddenly ceased to confide in each other, as formerly. 
The more we saw of Captain Merrydale the moi'e we 
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liked him : to be candid^ we were now both in love with 
him^ and longing for a declaration. But he never talked 
to either of us of love — never alluded to that subject in 
any of his conversations, and never addressed to Julia 
or myself any of those complimentary speeches which 
are usually so pleasing to marriageable girls. I must 
here, difficult as the task may be, draw a comparison 
between my sister and myself-— and now that my charms 
are numbered with things that were — ^now that I am past 
the meridian of life — ^I trust that my impartiality will 
not be questioned. In a word, then, both Julia and my- 
self were handsome — extremely handsome girls — and, 
like the rest of the family, tall and well proportioned 
We were, moreover, very like each other in person, and 
in disposition, though I had the credit of having a some- 
what more even temper. I was a better musician than 
my sister, while her voice was proportionately superior to 
mine. I, too, was more apt in learning languages, and 
more clever with my pencil, while she had a more refined 
taste for poetry. She excelled me also in horsewomanship. 
Captain Merrydale, while wi^h us, must often have 
thought and felt with Captain Macheath in the Beggars 

Opera, 

How happy could I be with either 
Were t' other dear cbarmer away ! 

for he had rarely or never an opportunity of talking to 
either of us alone. This will not surprise the reader, 
since I have stated that Julia was jealous of me, and I 
of her. Neither seemed disposed to give the other a 
chance, or rather an advantage, while we mutually ac- 
cused each other of endeavouring to '^ catch" our charm- 
ing guest. 

At the end of the third week of his stay with us 
Captain Merrydale received a letter from his mother, 
announcing the serious illness of Sir George, and request- 
ing him to come home without delay. In obedience to 
this summons, Captain Merrydale made immediate pre- 
paration for leaving us, and on the morning of his de- 
parture took an opportunity of thanking Julia and 
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myself, in the warmest terms, for the kindness we had 
shown to him, and for the many delightful hours and 
days he had spent in our company. He httle fancied 
how valueless were these general acknowledgments to 
either of us girls, who were respectively anxious forborne 
exclusive and specific declaration of his regard. 

No sooner. was Captain Merrydale out of the house, 
than Julia and myself hegan to warm towards each other. 
Our belief was that we should never see Captain Merry dale 
again, and I am notquite sure, considering our own jealous 
feelings and his apparent inability to choose between us, 
that the thought occasioned either of us any great pain. 
One morning, however, I received a letter which was 
addressed to the care of my brother, who was still with 
US. This letter was given to me at the breakfast table* 
I placed it under my plate, and, wliilst I did so, felt my 
face suffused with blushes, and an indescribable confusioa 
take possession of me. 

" It is from Merrydale," said my brother, smiling, as 
he threw the letter across the table. " See if he gives us 
any regimental news." 

" By and bye," was my answer. 

" It cannot contain any secrets," suggested my sister. 
" Why not open it now, and satisfy Frank's curiosity at 

"Because I do not please," said I, somewhat angry 
with Julia, though my heart was leaping with joy. 

" That's right, my girl," said my father, who was 
always the most kind-hearted and considerate being in 
the world. " Open it at your convenience, Eva ; and only 
tell us as much of its contents as you may think proper." 

Here the conversation on the subject of the letter 
ended. 

I was ashamed to be the first to rise from the table, 
and yet I fancied the breakfast on that morning would 
never be ended. I was literally dying to know why 
Captain Merrydale had written to me, and not to any 
other member of the family ? and why he should have 
addressed his letter to the care of Francis ? At length 
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the party made a move. Mamma went to give the house- 
keeper sofne directions about the dinner (we had in- 
vited company). Papa and Frank went to the stables 
to look at a sick horse; and Julia left the room^ shutting 
the door after her with much more violence than was 
necessary. I then broke the seal and read as follows:— 

"DfiAnMiss , 

I wish you to be the first to inform your brother 6f his pro- 
motion. Ere this reaches you he will be gazetted as a Ueutenant. 
I have sent in mj papers to retire from the army. I have done this 
at the request of my mother, who is disconsolate at the approaching 
dissolution of my father. It is feared that he cannot survive many 
d«ys. Believe me, ever tliine, sincerely, 

Geokge Mebbydale." 

" Is that all r thought I. " He might have told my 
brother of this himself. Why should he wish me to be 
the first to tell Frank of his good fortune ?" And then 
I read the letter over and over again until I had it by 
heart. The words — the only words — that I really cared 
for, and liked, were "ever thine;" but then the "sincerely" 
was so cold and formal, it almost robbed them of their 
charm. Still — having previously satisfied myself that I 
was unobserved — I kissed the letter several times, and 
then hurried to the stables. 

" Frank ! Frank dear !" said I. " You have got the 
step you so much coveted. Let me congratulate you, my 
deaar brother." 

" Nonsense !" ejaculated Frank. " Who has died, or 
sold r 

" Captain Merrydale,'* said I, handing him the letter, 
•* has retired from the service." 

" Eva," said my brother, " remember the whole of the 
Merrydale family to-night in your prayers — especially the 
old man !" 

"Let me, too, congratulate you, my dear boy,' said my 
father — and, turning to me, ho added, " and you, Eva 
dearest." 

"Why, papa?" I asked. 

" Sure, my girl, this Captain Merrydale, who is heir to 
the baronetcy and fortune of a dying man, is your lover. 
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You \vill be Lady Merrydale to a moral, provided you do 
Hot reject him, which is not very likely. This is nothing 
more or less than a love letter." 

" Nonsense, papa !" I exclaimed. "A love letter with- 
out a single word of love in it ? Not even * my love to 
your family,' or ' my kind regards/ " 

" No, but there's a lot of meaning in it," said my father. 
" Lose not a moment in thanking Captain Merrydale from 
the bottom of your heart; for I'll be bound he has calcu- 
lated the very hour that he ought to receive your answer ; 
and don't forget to say how much we all regret to hear 
of the illness of Sir George." 



CHAPTER IL 

1 AM ENGAGED TO MABRT. 

My sister s mind was seemingly a good deal relieved when 
she became informed of the contents of Captain Merry- 
dale's letter, and when she observed that I was not quite 
pleased with its tone ; still she was not perfectly happy, 
when she came to reflect that the fact of the captain 
having selected me as his correspondent was undoubted 
evidence that, of the two sisters, he had for me a prefer- 
ence. It may be conceived that my sister was not a very 
amiable person to envy me on this occasion ; but, for 
my part, I freely forgave her — for, judging from my own 
feelings, I was convinced that she acted only in accord- 
ance with the dictates of human nature. Any rival in a 
matter relating to the aflfections is bad enough, but such 
rival a sister — none but those who have experienced the 
agonies can form even the faintest idea of them. 

But, what was I to say to Captain Merrydale ?' That 
was a question which puzzled me very much, under the 
circumstances ; and T sat with my pen in my hand, and 
his letter open on my desk, for at least an hour before I 
could put a single word to paper. In the first place, 
whether to say " My dear Sir," or "Dear Captain Merry- 
dale," was a matter which I debated for at least twenty 
minutes. Then I could not be amusing, for the subject 
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was a grave one ; nor could I be discursive, for his letter 
was curt as well as cold. At last, however, I contrived 
to write what occurred to me to be a very proper reply. 

This letter provoked another epistle firom Captain 
Merrydale, and in a tone much warmer than that of the 
first. He told me of several of his plans, and was par- 
ticularly eloquent in praise of his mother, whom he said 
I should like, and with whom he was sure I should be a 
great favourite. To this letter I, of course, replied ; and, 
at his own request, made him cognizant of all our doings. 

We soon began to tell each other of our feelings and 
opinions on a variety of subjects; and, to say the truth, 
they were very similar on most points. Our correspond- 
ence extended thus, on ordinary matters, for upwards of 
six months. Not even the death of Sir George (which 
took place about seven -weeks after the dispatch of the 
first letter) interrupted our communications. 

My sister had gradually grown to dislike me ; for she 

was herself in love with Captain Merrydale, although she, 

on several occasions, picked out a weak point or two in 

his character, and dwelt thereon in the presence of my 

father, mother, and brother, all of whom were perfectly 

convinced that before long the Captain (now Sir George) 

would make me an offer of marriage. This was also my 

own opinion, as well as my hope — albeit, he had not as yet 

been guilty of a single love passage in any one of his 

numerous letters. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

One morning I was seated in the drawing-room alone. 
My father had gone to a meeting in Belfast, and my 
mother and sister were paying visits, when the door was 
opened, and the servant announced " Sir George Merry- 
dale !" I rose and welcomed him with a warmth which 
betrayed my regard for him, and I was frank enough to 
tell him that the surprise was, indeed, a delightful one. 
He speedily informed me that the pbject of his visit to 
Ireland was to make me an offer of his hand ; and before 
my family returned home that day 1 was pledged to be- 
come Sir George's wife. 
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Poor Julia ! From my heart I pitied her, notwithstand- 
ing she was frequently extremely rude to Sir George as 
well as to myself. 

Sir George remained with ns for three weeks, and at 
the end of that time carried me away as his hride into 
Lancashire. I had no fortune. Few Irish girls have ; 
but I knew that I was very beautiful, and that my hus- 
band was immensely proud of me. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DOWAGER. 

Nothing could exceed the affection which the Dowager 
Lady Merrydale exhibited unto me. And to the wife of 
any man, wha,t can be more gratifying than being well- 
received by his relatives ? Lady Merrydale herself had 
been very handsome and likewise penniless, and there- 
fore looked upon my want of fortune as no sort of blemish 
in my character. She, however, had not been well re- 
ceived by her husband's parents ; for the late Sir George 
at the time of his marriage was a younger son, with small 
chance of ever inheriting the title and estates, and to 
marry a poor beauty was, in his case, regarded as a 
supreme folly — especially as there were at least a score 
of cotton spinners' daughters in Preston, with large 
fortunes, any one of whom would have gladly accepted a 
younger son of that family for the sake of the connexion 
alone. 

For several months we did not receive visitors — ^not, 
indeed, until the late baronet had been dead for a whole 
year. This period of our seclusion was certainly the 
happiest, by far, of my existence. But the time had now 
arrived when we were to see company, and the good old 
Lady Merrydale, to the delight of her son, presented me 
with the jewels which had come to her with the title. She 
"invested" me with them in a formal but affectionate 
manner, and failed not to express herself to the effect that 
I became them as well as they became mo. 

" I have now done with the world, my dear child," she 
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sighed, "and have only to think of the happiness of 
George and yourself; and having made you known to the 
people of the county with whom we associate, I will leave 
you in your, glory as mistress of the hall, and confine 
my rule to. my own apartments." In vain did I heg of 
the dowager to continue her sway as heretofore and treat 
me as her daughter ; she was determined on abdicating, 
and met my proposals with " No, no. It must he as I 
■wish and as I say." Nay, the old lady even turned my 
own reasons for refusal against myself; for when I sug- 
gested that I was not competent to be placed at the head 
of so large an establishment, she laconically observed that 
it was time I should learn, and could only learn as she 
had done, by having the responsibility. Then, turning to 
the housekeeper, who happened to come into the room 
in which our conversation was held, she said, "Mrs. Ford, 
from this day henceforth you will receive your orders from 
Lady Merrydale ; and mention to all the female servants 
in the house, except my maid, that they will do the same. 
Sir George," she added to me, "will give a similar 
notiee to the butler ; and then" — the old lady did not 
finish her sentence; but taking both of my hands, and 
shaking them warmly, she kissed my cheeks and smiled, 
though her eyes were filled with tears. 

^ -Jt -Jt -X- -Jfr 

Merrydale. Hall was an immense building and not very 
old. It was built upon the site of the mansion which 
had been burned down in 1810. The furniture was also 
of modern manufacture, and so were the oniaments. 
There was nothing ancient except the pictures, which had 
been saved from the great fire. The grounds, too, were 
laid out according to the taste of the time. I must say 
that i had no particular fancy for low rooms and uneasy 
high-backed- chairs, and quite agreed with the dowager 
when she said that for her part she thought " the great 
fire had been a great blessing." 

The estate on which the hall stood was of an immense 
extent ; the rents were computed at sixteen tliousand a 
year; but the sum receivable was about thirteen thousand; 
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for Sir George, like his father, was a very easy and liberal 
landlord. 

Our servants and dependents were very numerous, suffi- 
ciently numerous, indeed, to fill the gallery of the nearest 
provincial theatre, whenever the manager prevailed upon 
us to allow a piece to be played ''under the distinguished 
patronage of Sir George and Lady Merrydale." In a 
word, there was no establishment in the county to be 
compared to that of Merrydale Hall; for out of the entire 
income of the estate and the personal property in the 
funds not a shilUng was saved. The dowager was extra- 
vagant and charitable, so was Sir George her son, who 
had many expensive tastes, such as racehorses, magnifi- 
cent hunters, drags, and vehicles of every possible size 
and shape, and to please '' my lord and master," I dressed 
after a fashion that consumed an immense sum annually. 
I say " to please my lord and master," because I had 
been brought up economically, and had no sincere plea- 
sure in making continual additions to my wardrobe. Of 
course, I was glad that my husband was rich, and proud 
moreover of my position ; but I should have been just 
as happy on a bare competency — ^for I loved my husband 
for himself, and himself only. Indeed, I had not the 
least idea when I married Sir George that he was a tithe 
as rich as he really was — and the twelve hundred a-year 
which he settled upon me, previous to our marriage, was 
I fancied the bulk of his income. My brother used to 
say that his friend was "beastly rich;*' but of this de- 
scription of Sir George's means I took no sort of notice. 
As I have already said, I cared not for wealth. I would 
have married him had he been only an untitled captain 
in a marching regiment with nothing beyond his pay to 
live upon. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A DINNER PARTY. 

*'My dear Eva," said the Dowager Lady Merrydale 
one morning after breakfast^ ** you are now acquainted 
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with most of the county people, and have accepted 
numerous invitations. Suppose you were to have your 
first dinner party ? I will not appear, my child, but I 
will be happy to tender you any service, in the way of 
advice, if you should- stand in need thereof." 

I looked at Sir George, who said, 

" Yes, Eva, I agree with my mother." 

" Then, take a pen," said the old lady, " and make 
out a list." 

" I must leave it entirely to yourselves," said Sir 
George, rising — " I have several engagements for this 
morning, and must now go to fulfil them. Dear me, it 
is past eleven o'clock "—and with these words Sir George, 
after shaking hands with his mother and myself, left the 
room, and a few minutes afterwards we saw him riding 
out of the grounds, attended by a groom. 

George is just like his father," said the dowager — 
I never could get him to interfere in any of the do- 
mestic arrangements ; but then he is like his father in 
another respect — he is very easy to please, and never 
finds fault with what people do for him. So you must 
make the list yourself. Shall I dictate to you ?" 

I thanked her, and seated myself at my desk. 

" You must have/owr dinner parties, my dear, within 
the next fortnight, and the lords and ladies must be 
intermixed with the commoners. For your first party, 
have the Earl and Countess of Ohiffborough, and their 
daughters Adela and Matilda, Viscount and Lady Stoney- 
combe, and their son the Hon. Peter, Sir James and 
Lady Cutler and Miss Cutler. Colonel Grey and Miss 
Grey ; Mr. Dalzell, Mr. Fortescue, and the widow Pen- 
rith— in all, with yourselves, sixteen people ; quite 
enough — ^too many indeed for comfort; 'but then, you 
will have some music in the evening — yes, that will make 
a very nice party. Those people will harmonize. They 
are not too intimate with each other," and here the old 
lady gave me sundry valuable hints touching the form- 
ation of dinner parties. 

"And now, my dear/' said the dowager, "I would 
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advise yon to give a list of your guests to the house- 
keeper and the butler. They are experienced people, a»d 
will arrange everything to your entire satisfaction; but ask 
them, between this and the day fixed, a few questions just 
to show them you take some interest in your own «ffairs." 

I need not say that I acted entirely according to the 
advice which was so kindly given to me : but the bare 
idea of this first party made me a little nervous, for as 
yet I knew none of the guests, and btid not even seen 
several of them, who were from home when we returned 
their calls. 

The evening came, and the dowager entered my dress^ 
ing-room, and showed a great deal of anxiety about my 
toilet, whereat, she with her own hands, assisted. 

" Upon my life, love," she exclaimed, " you look charm- 
ing. I am really proud of you. I am not nt all sur- 
prised you made a conquest of George. And your mil- 
liner certainly deserves great credit for the taste she has 
shown. Always dress well, my dear. These Merrydales 
like well-dressed wives, and they can afford it. Wait one 
moment, and I will bring you a set of cameo ornaments 
which will suit this dress exactly," and the dowager 
disappeared, and returned speedily with a casket in her 
hands. " These," said she, " I purchased in York, during' 
my wedding tour. Kemember that they are now yours." 

" Eeally, mother, you make me ashamed — loading me 
with so many handsome presents," said I ; " you are too 
kind to me." 

" Indeed, dear, I am only too happy that you consent 
to wear these things, and do you know I think George 
is pleased to see them on your person. There ! ' (fehe 
had now completed the work). " Colonel Grey will rave 
about you to-morrow. He has been, and is still, I doubt 
not, a great admirer of handsome women." 

Just before I went down -stairs, I stole another look at 
myself in the glass, and could not help putting the ques- 
tion to my own mind, "What would my sister Julia 
think if she could see me this evening ?" 

I will not fatigue you, reader; with a description of 
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the dinner party. Let it suffice that it passed off re- 
markably well, and the guests took their depaiiure at 
midnight, in good spirits, and seemingly well satisfied 
with each other. 

As soon as the last group had left the house, the dow- 
ager tripped softly into the drawing-room, and approach- 
ing me, took my hand and squeezed it affectionately. '* I 
have, unobserved, been watching you," said she, " and I 
am mightily pleased with you. You distributed your 
attentions admirably — more hke an experienced hostess 
than a young wife. Yes, I was charmed with your 
taotv" 

*^ Yes, she's a very good girl," said my husband, patting 

me on my cheeks, and kissing my forehead. 

* * -K- -x- ^ 

That night I was guilty of an indiscretion. I permitted 
my maid to talk to me of one of my guests. It was thus 
sbe began :— 

"Dear me, my lady, how very much Miss Grey is 
altered since last year !" 

'* Indeed?" 

" Yes, my lady, she was really a very pretty girl. 1 
livcid. with Miss Grey. It was not a very good place. 
Poor thing ! I should not have known her scarcely. I 
suppose it was all that love affair" — she sighed. 

** What love affair ?". 

** Why, my lady, she was in love with a person very 
much below her in rank — a very respectable man — very, 
l>ut ^1 below her. He was a handsome young man and 
a very bold rider, and his father, who is a merchant, is 
very rich, they say. However, the colonel found it out, 
and put a stop to it in time. In another three days she 
would have eloped, and that would have -been a pretty 
business. As it is, she vows she will have nobody else, 
and the colonel is forced to keep a very sharp eye upon 
her." 

I was not a little interested in this story, of which Miss 
Grey was the heroine, and the next day I spoke of it to 
the dowager. 
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" It is quite true," said the dowager, " But who told 
you all this ? Not George, surely ?" 
No — my maid." 

My dear, if I were you, I would dismiss that maid. 
A woman who tattles ahout one mistress will tattle about 
another, and a few years hence you may form the subject 
of her discourse. And if she has nothing to say to your 
disparagement, she will invent it for the edification of her 
listeners. I do not wish to dictate to you on any matter, 
Eva ; but if I were you, I would give the maid warning," 

*' But, dear mother," said I, " I am as much to blame 
for listening to her. I see that I ought not to have 
allowed her to talk to me, and will not do so in future. 
I should not like to discharge her — especially as she suits 
me in every other respect." 

" Well, be it so." And the dowager then gave me a 

sketch of Miss Grey, but in a manner which led me to 

infer that the girl was very much to be pitied. She had 

been left without a mother at the age of six years, and 

the colonel had taken as housekeeper a person who wap 

too young, too pretty, and too lively for the occupation, 
•jf -jf ^ * * 

We had been married eighteen months, and neither an 

angry word nor look had passed between Sir George and 

myself. And we now knew intimately all the people in 

the county, and were both very popular with all classes. 

From morning till night I was occupied in some way or 

other. I had my birds and gold fish to look after — my 

flowers and shrubs — my ponies to drive — my horses to 

ride ; and we had constantly visitors in the house, whom 

I did my best to amuse. The dowager, too, was a very 

clever and accomplished woman, and I was never tired of 

listening to her discourse, the more particularly when it 

referred to anecdotes relating to my husband's childhood 

and youth. 

•K- -x- * ^ -x- 

At length my father, mother, and sister came to pay us 
a visit. I had put off inviting them as long as I possibly 
could, simply because I dreaded to expose myself to the 
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jealousy of the latter. How gladly would I have ex- 
changed our noble mansion for a respectably quiet and 
unpretending abode, wherein to receive Julia ! I loved 
her very much, and for that reason could not endure to 
think of the pangs which the contemplation of Merrydale 
Hall, and all that pertained unto it, would engender in 
her bosom. In my descriptions of the place, I had said 
as little as possible in its praise, nor had I ever men- 
tioned the extent of my husband's possessions. My best 
jewellery I looked up, also my most expensive dresses, 
with the determination not to wear them during the stay 
of my relations in Lancashire. 

The dowager received my parents and my sister with 
all that affability and good breeding of which she was so 
capable, while my husband gave them a welcome which 
was positively boisterous. And he promised Julia an 
English husband, "a handsome fellow with a good 
estate," he said, " who would keep her in order." 

I oould see that Julia was jealous of my good fortune 
and position in the county, although she did her utmost 
to conceal that passion, and one morning a conversation 
occurred at breakfast which led to inflaming her to the 
last degree. 

The conversation turned upon dreams, when suddenly 
the dowager exclaimed, " By the way, Eva, I had a most 
extraordinary dream last night. It was more like a night- 
mare than anything else, for it tormented me the whole 
night long. I dreamt that I saw a thief running out of 
the house with the casket containing your jewels, and I 
pursued him; but after a long chase, in which everybody 
seemed to join, the man suddenly disappeared, and we 
saw no more of him nor of the casket." 

I laughed, and attempted to check the dowager by 
asking her some trifling question; but the old lady con- 
tinued — 

'*They were stolen once, you know, and were not 
recovered for several years afterwards, and then only by 
something very like a miracle." 

'* Indeed, madam," said my father. 
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the daughter of a fourth viscount. She, too, was from 
Lancashire. Sir George and herself were children together. 
She also knew and loved the dowager, a circumstance 
which made me more intimate with Mrs. Croft than I 
would otherwise have heen ; for although ^he had not any 
hlemish on her reputation, her manners were somewhat 
flighty, and she permitted, nay, encouraged gentlemen to 
talk to her in a strain which would raise a hlush of in- 
dignation on the cheeks of most women. And her dress 
in public was of a character too gaudy. Indeed, if she 
Jiad not had several children usually with her, and who 
gave her an air of respectability, I would not have been 
seen in the park with Mrs. Livingstone Croft. 

*' You are out of spirits, dear,'* said Mrs. Croft, as we 
approached the Serpentine. ** What is the matter with 
you ?" 

There are times when we are too prone to make a con* 
fidante of the most indiscreet persons, and in reply to 
Mrs. Croft's question I told her of the scene I had had 
with the milliner and dressmaker. 

*' Stupid woman she must be !" exclaimed Mrs. Croft. 
" The idea of bringing the bill to you ! and more stupid 
you to pay it! But, take my advice, and say nothing of 
the matter to your husband. He would be in a terrible 
rage if he knew you had found him out. You have no 
idea of the trouble I have not to see Livingstone's follies, 
men are such * stoops' at concealing anything they wish 
to keep a secret." 

^'Whatr I ejaculated. 

"You are behind the age, my dear," continued Mrs. 
"Croft. " You are, indeed. You must not think of your 
husband when he is out of your sight ;" and here Mta. 
Croft pursued a strain of moraUty which astounded me. 
Had the dowager been alive, I should certainly have left 
London, and taken up my permanent abode with her. An 
idea of returning to my parents crossed my mind ; but 
then I thought of what a triumph this would be to Julia; 
and what a sensation, to my own prejudice and that of 
8ir George, suoh a measure would create in London. 
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'* As I live !" said Mrs. Croft, " here comes Peter 
Stoneycombe. You know Peter, of course ?" 

" Yes," I replied. 

Mr. Stoneycombe turned his horse round and shook 
bauds wdth Mrs. Croft. At first he did not recognise me 
(my veil was down), but as soon as he had done so, he 
came round to my side of the carriage, which was moving 
very slowly, and with the kindest expression of face de- 
clared how truly happy he was to meet me again. '* I 
returned only the day before yesterday," he said; "heard 
that you were in town this morning, and intend doing 
myself the pleasure of calling on you to-morrow. How 
is Merrydale ?" 

" He is in Lancashire," I replied ; but I expect him to 
return soon." 

"Are you engaged for this evening, Peter?" (Mrs. 
Croft always called her former playfellows by their 
Christian names.) 

" Yes ; I am going to eat with little Fortescue at his 
club." 

" Oh, throw him over, or bring him with you to my house 
at a quarter-past seven. I am going to take Lady Merry- 
dale home mth me. We shall be a very small party, and 
after dinner we will go to the opera, and see William Tell." 

** I would throw him over if he were a crown prince, to. 
accept such an invite; but I feel sure he will be too 
happy to accompany me." 

I was not sorry for this arrangement, as it would afford 
me an opportunity of telling Mr. Stoneycombe that I did 
not think Sir George would give him a welcome ; and I 
further determined, if he pressed me, to inform him of the 
reason of my husband's displeasure. 
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CHAPTER XL 

I OVERHEAR A CONVERSATION. 

It was the hour appointed, and Mr. Stoneycombo and 
Mr. Fortescue entered the drawing-room of Mr. Croft's 
house, in Eaton-square. Mr. Croft was supposed to bc3 
at Brighton for a few days ; but his wife told me, by way 
of consoling me, I suppose, that he was most probably 
in London. 

During the dinner Mr. Fortescue said he had seen Sir 
George the previous night on the steps of the Army vJiil 
Navy Club ; but had not time to speak to him, as he was 
hurrying home in a cab. 

I could not conceal my surprise and embarrassment, 
the more especially since I had told Mr. Stoneyeombe 
Sir George had been in Lancashire for some days past. 
Mrs. Croft, on observing me change colour, turned tp 
Mr. Fortescue and said, " You country bumpkin, what 
right have you to see married men at night, and tell their 
wives next day ? If you should happen ever to see Croft, 
I beg you will keep your information to yourself." 

To my mind there is nothing more humiliating to a 
wife than to feel she is ignorant of her husband's inov^ 
ments, but I struggled against my feelings, and, with a 
smile on my face, said to Mr. Stoneyeombe, " To tell you 
the truth. Sir George is in town; but he will not be in 
town, for some reason or other, until the day after to- 
morrow." 

At the opera I was consumed with rage. Feigning io 
be delighted with the music and the singing, and afiect- 
ing to listen to all Mr. Stoneycombe's pretty speeches 
with delight, I could, think of nothing but Sir George's 
deceit. He had deceived, trifled with me — with me upon 
whom a thousand pair of eyes were then gazing. My 
nature for the moment was transformed into that of a 
tigress, my disposition into that of a demon. 

We were in Mrs. Croft's box. Mine, which was empty, 
was immediately opposite. But when the opera was over, 
and the ballet about to commence, the door of my box 
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tvas opened, and a lady walked in, followed by a gentle- 
man. The lady came forward, and sat in my chair, while 
the gentleman remained in the background. 

*' Dear me !" exclaimed Mrs. Croft, on noticing the new 
arrival in my box. " Who are those people ?" 
I know not," said I, raising my glass. 
She is very beautiful," said Mrs. Croft. 

She was, indeed, very beautiful and very young. She 
had a sylph-like face and foim; light blue eyes, with long 
Jiinges to the lids ; and her hair was exactly the colour 
of gold. The gentleman who was with her now left the 
box, and presently it was filled with a knot of fashionably- 
dressed men of all ages, but who also exhibited a reluc- 
tance to show themselves to the audience. 

"Why, I declare it is Clara Steele!" said Mrs. Croft. 
" She was pointed out to me on horseback by Lady 
Kackington in the park the other day." 

"And who is Clara Steele ?" I inquired. 

" I will tell you by and bye," replied Mrs. Croft. And 
that night she kept her promise. Clara Steele, she in- 
formed me, was " a person about whom the town was 
raving — a person as conspicuous for her impudence as 
for her peculiar style of beauty." 

**How dare the manager?-^ " (I was very in- 
dignant.) 

" Hush ! my dear," Mrs. Croft interrupted me. " The 
manager may be able to justify, and that would be 
awkward. It is very abominable, I admit; but if I wTre 
you, I would hold my tongue about it, and content 

myself by never entering the box again." 

* ^ * * * 

* ^ . * -x- ^ 

On the following day Mr. Stoneycombe called at our 
house. I was very unwell ; but I made an effort to receive 
him, for Sir George had often said he would never speak 
to him again, except to insult him, and this I was most 
anxious to prevent. 

Mr. Stoneycombe assured me on his honour that he 
had never once alluded even to Sir George's early life, in 
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any of his conversations with my sister ; and since she 
could so represent him, he congratulated himself that she 
had refused his offer. At my oft-reiterated entreaty he 
promised me that he would forego his threatened commu- 
nication with Sir George on the suhject; but more than 
once he deeply deplored that an unfqrtunate misrepre- 
sentation should deprive him of the long-established 
friendship of Sir George, and the " charming society" of 
myself. Mr. Stoneycombe remained with me for several 
hours, and when he rose to take leave of me his eyes 
filled with tears. 

The next morning Sir George returned home^ and 
rushing to my room, put to me this question, very 
abruptly, " Was Mr. Stoneycombe here yesterday ?" 

" Yes," I replied. 

" And remained several hours ?" 

" Yes." 

" How dare you receive, much less have a prolonged 
interview with, a man who you know has so grievously 
offended me ?" 

I attempted to explain, and to calm Sir George; but 
my efforts were unavailing. His lips quivered with rage 
(which at the time I thought real, and not assumed), 
while he paced the apartment with flashing eyes and 
clenched fists. At this moment I forgot all about my 
own wrongs — but presently I inquired if he had given 
any one permission to use my box at the opera. He 
replied in the negative, but when I told him what I had 
witnessed from Mrs. Croft's box, he " supposed" that the 
lady was some friend of the manager's, who, finding the 
box unoccupied when the ballet was about to commence, 
had fancied he might make use of it. " It is," hd con- 
ceded, " a most unwarrantable liberty, and I will speak to 
the manager on the subject." 

"But," said I, " the person who sat in my chair was a 
notorious person of questionable character, I am told." 

Here Sir George became very pale and agitated, and 
gave utterance to several incoherent speeches: he then 
began to talk of Lancashire and the Hall^ as though he 
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had* really been there. I did not, however, mention 
the visit of the milliner and dressmaker, and the state- 
ment she had made to me, nor did I allude to the 
evidence afforded by Mr. Fortescue, touching his presence 
in London. So completely had Sir George taken the 
initiative on this occasion, that I, not having any clear 
or definite case of deceit wherewith to charge him — in 
short, being put entirely off my guard, felt that I was to 
blame, and that there was something wrong in my giving 
Mr. Stoneycombe an interview, since I must have known 
it would offend my husband. 

In such frame of mind I confessed that I was in error, 
and demanded pardon. It is not a part of my under- 
taking to dwell upon such matters, but I would caution 
many of my sex against these " initiatives." I sadly fear 
that some husbands, when they know and feel that they 
have sinned against their wives, return to them with tbe 
{^redetermination to find a cause of quarrel, and then 
•* strike the first blow," in the shape of an accusation, 
ftnch as that brought against me — ^that of receiving Mr. 

Stonevcombe. 

***** 

Although we were once more outwardly "reconciled," 
rtill we were neither of us at ease; and though we chatted 
together that evening, we never addressed each other by 
oitr Christian or any other names, and much less had 
Recourse to any of those endearing expletives which were 
formerly exchanged in such profusion. The words " dear," 
" darling," " George," " Eva," were now, by mutual 
consent it would seem, erased from our vocabulary. 

I had received an amusing letter from my brother, and 
after Sir George had gone out, on the following morning, 
I went into the library to reply to it. The library was 
On the ground floor, and at tne back part of the house. 
From this room I overheard a conversation which took 
place between Sir George's valet and my maid, Mathilde 
Johnson. It appeared that they were engaged to each 
other. The conversation ran thus — 

"Now, Robert, it is useless for you to attempt to 
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deceive me. You were last night at the Cremome Gardens, 
and the night hefore at Vauxhall — and what is more, you 
were dressed in some of your master's clothes. You ask 
how do I know this ? Know it ! . I was told it hy a 
friend who saw you. You say, ask Sir George. Pooh ! 
like man like master. You will swear you were both in 
Lancashire. You stupid, wicked man, have I not looked 
at the luggage you have brought hack ? Do I find any 
yellow and blue tickets on the portmanteaus and bags ? 
Both yqu and master have been all the while in London, 
and you know it. It may be all very well for him to 
deceive my lady, although, if I were her, ioouldn't I bring 
him to his bearings pretty soon ? . She with her beauty, 
and him with his pride — tvouldnt I make him jealous ? 
Wouldn't I teach him that, if he neglected me, there were 
hundreds in London ready to be at my feet ? Yes, I only 
wish I was her. You don't doubt it, you say. No, perhaps 
not; but hear this. I would not be her, if I was forced 
to have either you or Sir George for my husband, unless 
I could make up my mind to make you as miserable as 
you made me — by showing a liking for some other man. 
No, I tell you, I will have nothing to do with you. If 
you could so deceive me now, what would you do after- 
wards ? No ! I will take care to marry some gentleman 
whose master has set him a better example than yours 
has set vou. I dorit mean it? Yes, I do mean it. 
What ! marry a man who stands now before me as a rotie 
and a liar, and tries to brazen it out by telling other 
falsehoods? Oh no, Kobert, never! No such thing can 
ever be. Let us live on good terms in our service; but 
never more speak to me of love." 

"Well," said Robert, in reply, "look here, Mathilde. 
It is as true as gospel that I was at those places; but 
what on earth was I to do ? He told me not to go near 
home — and >5vhat wa8 I to do ? It was my duty to obey 
and stand by him — wasn't it now, Mathilde ?'* 

"Well, in that light," she said, "perhaps you are 
not so much to blame as vou at first seemed. But 
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why go to those places ? — why not stop in some lodging, 
since you say he didn t want you ivith him ?" 

" Shall I tell you the reason I went ? It was this. I 
wanted to take you there one evening next week ; but 
before I ventured to ask you, I wished to see with my 
own eyes whether the company was respectable enough, 
aiid I am most happy to say that I think it most unex- 
ceptionable." 

Mathilde was softened, and after entreating Robert riot 
to imitate any of his master's vices, she begged him to 
think no more of their difference, as it was her intention 
to banish it for ever from her mind. 

Robert faithfully promised and vowed all that she 
req[uired of him, and there the dialogue ended. 



CHAPTER Xir. 

I KEEP MY APPOINTMENT^ 

All my Irish blood was once more boiling in my veins. 
Our own servants discussing Sir George's deceit and my 
misery I The poor menial who dressed me warning her 
lover not to be so vicious as my husband, her master I 
What a fearful drawback to a title and immense wealth ! 

I could not weep. My tears were . all dried up. But 
I could laugh, laugh hysterically. Such laughter you 
probably wot the pain of, reader. 

It was past four in the afternoon. I rang the bell, 
ordered my carriage, and went into the park. One of the 
first persons I met was Mr. Stoneycombe. I had become 
half insane, and reckless ; and, knowing that it was con- 
trary to Sir George's wish, I kissed my hand to him, and 
smiled. The temptation was more than he could with- 
stand, and in another moment he was by my side. I 
inclined my head towards his, and listened with apparent 
eagerness to his harmless discourse; but whoever had 
seen us would have concluded we were flirting desperately. 
Good heaven ! whom did we behold ? The young person 

E 
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whom I had seen in my box at the opera* And upon 
what horse was she seated ? On a beautifiil grey Arab 
which Sir George told me he had sold on account of his 
viciousness !" 

Mr. Stoneycombe smiled, and observed, " That is sorely 
the lady " 

" Whom we saw the other evening. Yes ; and do you 
know, I believe she is my rival, and a successful one/' 

'Mr. Stoneycombe appeared astonished. 

" I am certain of it," I added, the blood rushing to 
my cheeks. 

" Well, I am glad to see you take it so philosophically/' 
said my companion. 

" Is it not the best way to take it ?" 

** Do you ever walk ?" 

" Sometimes." 

" Will you take an arm this afternoon ?" 

".With pleasure. A walk will do me good." 

Presently I desired the coachman to stop. Mr. Stoney- 
combe gave his horse to the groom, and in a few moments 
we were walking across the grass, out of the hearing of 
the servants. I permitted Mr. Stoneycombe to touch 
upon all kinds of tender topics ; to tell me how much he 
had admired me irom the very first moment he beheld 
me ; that the likeness which my sister bore to me was 
the mainspring of his affection for her. And then came 
his wonder that George Merrydale could bestow a single 
thought upon any other woman in the world ; and that 
he, Mr. Stoneycombe, would rather share poverty with 
me than wealth and splendour with any one else. To all 
this I made no response. Sighs, created by disgust of 
the whole world, were all that I could utter. The evening 
began to close, and we parted ; but not before I had con- 
sented to be at the gate of the Zoological Gardens on 
the following afternoon at five. 

Sir George returned home to dinner, and at nine o'clock 
left me to go to his club ; I then gave myself up to reflec- 
tions of a very painful character. The nostrum at which 
Mathilde had hinted in her conversation with Bobert 
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continually occurred to me^ and I felt disposed to have 
recourse to it. It was late^-^past twelve— and Sir George 
had not returned. I could not retire to rest, and heard thd 
clock strike " one," then " two," then " three'*— and then 
came a violent knocking at the door. It was Sir Ghorgek 

"Why have you not extinguished the lamps in thd 
drawing-room ?" I heard him harshly demand of the foot- 
man ; and then, '^ Your mistress has not yet goue to bed^ 
you'sayT 

Whether he felt conscious of having ill-^treated me I 
know not, but Sir George came into the room, sat beside 
me, and was somewhat endearing in his manners. I re<- 
ceived his caresses with coolnesc^— nay, I repulsed him. 
Something inspired me with the idea that he ought not 
to approach me; and for the first time since our marriage, 
we occupied different apartments after that meeting. 

The next afternoon, at five precisely, I was at the gate 
of the Zoological Gardens. Mr. Stoneycombe was ther^ 
and handed me from my carriage. We entered the gardens, 
and walked for some time without exchanging a word. 
At length my companion, in a subdued voice, broke out 
into an impassioned discourse ; avowed his intense love 
ft)r me, and proposed flight. I told him that I oould not, 
and would not ; that although Sir George had forfeited 
my love, I could not bestow it upon another. And that 
apart from the shame, we could never, without intense 
affection upon both sides, hope to enjoy anything like 
happiness. Nay, more; I was candid enough to tell him 
that if I ever left my husband's home, it would only be to 
wound bis pride, as he had wounded mine, and that the 
man whom I should select would be nothing tnore than 
" a victim" in the strictest sense of the word* 

" Then let me be that victim," he replied* 

" Then it is Hot love, but vanity, that prompts yoti to 
make this offer of flight?" I rejoined. " You would hawk 
roe about in triumph, as the handsome wife of &it George 
Merrydale, who eloped with you ; and when the ^clat of 
the conquest was at an end^ there would be an end of your 
devotion]" 
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"No, Nor 

At this very moment — \ehen Mr. Stoneycombe and 
myself were engaged in this conversation — we were con- 
fronted by Mrs. Livingstone Croft and her children. Mr. 
Stoneycombe and myself were not a little embarrassed ; 
we both blushed, and were otherwise confused. 
. Mrs. Croft said little, but " looked" volumes — not of 
discouragement or rebuke, however. Her looks seemed 
to say, " Well, here is a decided case of flirtation, and I 
hope you will enjoy yourselves." We then met several 
other persons whom we knew, and more than one stopped 
to speak to -me ; and just as we were leaving the gardens 
we encountered Mr. Kigby, Sir George s agent, who took 
off his hat, and made me a very profound bow. 

"Do you know that man?" Mr. Stoneycombe in- 
quired, when Mr. Bigby had passed. 

"Yes," I replied. "He is Sir Georges agent iu 
London." 

" He is a great rogue." 

"Is he?" 

"A despicable villain! A man who would stoop to 
anything. But he is a very clever dog. If ever I wanted 
a man to take a false oath, Bigby is the man I should 
apply to. That poor brother of mine who died in Canada 
a few years ago was in the clutches of the fellow, and I 
had a good deal of business to settle with him on my 
brother s account. I wish you would let me come to an 
explanation with Merrydale, and then our meetings would 
no longer be contraband either here or in Lancashire ; 
and for aught you know, since you*say you can love no 
one else, I might be the means of reforming your spouse." 

" How strange !" I exclaimed; " that very idea at that 
very moment flashed across my brain." 
' " And next to not possessing you myself, to be the 
means of restoring to you the man whom you love, would 
be my greatest happiness." 

" How very kind of you !" said I. 

It was then arranged between us that Mr. Stoney- 
combe should write to Sir George, and simply state. 
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in the first instance, that " having heard from various 
people that Sir George had, in Lancashire, spoken of 
him in terms of disparagement, he desired to know upon 
what gi'ounds his accusations rested." 



CHAPTEK XIIL 

I AM 0NC£ MORE RECONCILED. 

I DID not see the correspondence which passed between 
Mr. Stoneycomhe and Sir GeorgeMerrydale, and cannot, 
therefore, lay its contents before the reader; but the 
result was that these "old friends" met, shook hands, 
and dined together at one of the clubs. After this, Mr. 
Stoneycomhe had of course the entree to our house, and 
80 very " good," so regular in his habits, and so much 
inclined to stay at home, had Sir George now become, 
that I was led to believe the reconciliation of the t\^jo old 
friends had a great deal to do with it ; but in what way 
I could not, in my own mind, decide. And one day Sir 
George (I have since heard that it was on the very day 
he was led to dissolve his connexion with one of his 
female acquaintances) came to me, when I was in my 
dressing-room, and said in one of his gentlest and most 
eartiest tones, " Eva, my own dear Eva, I wish to speak 
to you— seriously, dearest." 

I sat down upon my couch, prepared to listen. Sir 
George sat beside me, confessed all the sins of which I 
knew he had been guilty, and implored my forgiveness 
— ay, not only for my forgiveness, but for a renewal of 
my love. 

The truth is, that I still loved him. I. used frequently 
to persuade myself that I had ceased to do so ; but this 
was only a delusion of the moment, when I was suffering 
under the pangs to which neglect gives birth. Yes, I 
took him once more to my heart, and valued him as of 
yore ; and now that we were re-united, I felt how sinful I 
had been in allowing Mr. Stoneycomhe to talk of love to 
me — how extremely improper to talk to him in a park, 
and how absolutely indecorous to give him a rendezvous 
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in the Zoologioal Gardens ; and wben be paid his next 
visit at our house I was confused, and ashamed to look 
into his faoe, and somewhat incoherent when I spoke to 
him. I was certain that in some way or other I was in- 
debted to him for the happiness I was enjoying ; but my 
gratitude was merged in a sense of the propriety of keep- 
ing him at a distance. This, however, is not so easy for 
a married woman who has not only made a confidant of 
a gentleman, but has suffered him to ayow his passion 
and propose flight. What seemed pardonable in ma 
when I was wretched, now seemed a huge sin, for which 
I deserved the most severe punishment ; and more than 
once did I say this to my admirer, in whose company, 
when alone, I had no pleaaurcy but against whom I could 
not with decency order the doors to be closed; for 
whether his motives, in the first instance, were selfish or 
not, he had certainly been a valuable friend to me ; or, 
at all events, the renewal of friendship with my husband 
* had been an event truly auspicious. He had, moreover, 
been the means of cooling the ardour of Sir George'a 
regard for my sister Julia ; ai^d to me, who had suffered 
so much on that head, this was a matter of very great 
moment. There was a further reason why I should be 
grateAiI to Mr. Stoneyoombe. He had caused Sir George 
to "break" with Mr. Rigby, who under the pretence of 
visiting Sir George, had frequently of late found his way 
into my drawing-room, and entered into conversation 
with me in a manner which had disgusted me. In fact, 
Mr. Bigby was quite infatuated by the Qharms I then 
possessed, and had had the audacity on one occasion* to 
expreag his admiration. Had I not known that I was 
beautiful, the flattery of even a person in Mr. Bigby'a 
position might have been acceptable; but as it was, it 
amounted to offensiveness, and so I informed Mr. Kigby 
when he repeated his impertinence ; and I further gave the 
servants to understand that Mr. Bigby was not a visitor, 
but a gentleman who came to see Sir George on bminesa, 
and that in future they were to show Mr. Bigby into 
the library and into no other room; and that if Sir 
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George were not at home, Mr. Bigby was to have bo 
admittance whatever. I had no idea at that time 
how powerful an enemy can lurk in the breast of so 
mean a person, and how malevolent are the feelings of 
the low (for Mr. Bigby was by both origin and nature, a 
low man) when they nave been signally repulsed by a 
woman in a loftier station'-^a woman whose countenance 
they have aspired to seek. 

Insomuch as the abrupt olosing of Sir George's ac- 
counts with Mr. Rigby took place only a few days after 
the last rebuke I had administered to that person, he no 
doubt gave me qredit for having spoken to my husband 
on the subject of his intrusion ; and insomuch as he had 
aaea me walking with Mr. Stoneycombe, who "cut" 
hi^, be, perhaps, gave Mr. Stoney<K>mbe credit for some 
abare in a meaaare which deprived him of some hun- 
dreds ai year in the shape of commissions ; for Mr. Eigby 
paid all our household bills, and had selected our trades* 
people, as well as the wine merchant and the coach 
builder. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that Mr. 
Bigby should retain some interest in the proceedings 
and the movements of the parties who he supposed had 
occasioned him such a loss, as well as be desirous of 
something like revenge against a lady who had caused a 
liveried lacquey to say ** uot at home," and then shut 
the door, vritb more impatience than was necessary, in 
his face. 

Sir George Merrydale was now subjected to a very 
serious annoyance. An illegitimate son of the late Sir 
George laid claim to the title and estates, on the ground 
that he was not illegitimate, but that his mother was the 
late Sir George's first tmfe. The claim, which was 
notioed in the newspapers, caused a great sensation in 
the county, and it came into a court which was densely 
crowded by the nobility and gentry of our acquaintance. 
This trial took my husband to Liverpool, where he re- 
mained for nearly three weeks. During this period, Mr. 
Stoneyoombe paid me a visit every day ; but he had 
ceased to talk to me of his affection, for I had assured 
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him that the condition of our intimacy must be his 
silence on that subject. And on many occasions he rode 
by the side of my carriage in the park, and discoursed 
with that earnestness which is neither uncommon nor 
extraordinary amongst intimate friends. During the 
separation caused by this lawsuit. Sir George and myself 
corresponded regularly every day^ and in the wannest 
terms of affection. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 

I AM INTERROGATED. 

The day before my husband's return, Mr. Stoneycombe 
was called from Lop^on by the illness of his mother. 
When he came to take leave of me, he remained for more 
than an hour, and during that interview no one else was 
present. I had a very severe headache, and was half re- 
clining on the sofa, and (I am obliged to be minute in 
this matter for reasons which will appear hereafter) my 
long "back" hair had fallen down, and I had re-arranged 
it carelessly ; indeed several tresses were still upon my 
shoulders. The conversation during that interview had 
reference chiefly to my own trifling indisposition, the 
serious illness of Lady Stoneycombe, and the lawsuit at 
Liverpool, which was said to be progressing favourably 

for Sir George. 

^ ^ « # # 

When I heard Sir George's knock at the door, I flew 
down into the hall to receive him. To my horror, I 
beheld him pale and haggard, and when I attempted to 
kiss him, he put me away without speaking a word. I 
imagined he had lost the cause, and that this sudden re- 
verse of fortune had so affected him ; but to my question 
on the point, he replied, " No, it is not that — something 
worse than that !^^ — and here he peered into my face so 
searchingly, and so peculiarly suspicious were his looks, 
that I quailed beneath his gaze, though I had no real 
cause for alarm. Sir George having dismissed the ser- 
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vants from the drawix^g-rooin, took from his pocket a 
letter, and proceeded to question me with as much calm- 
ness as his agitated state of mind would permit. 

" Did you ever (previous to my reconciliation with Mr. 
Stoneycomhe, but subsequent to my reproving you for 
admitting him to this house), leave your carriage in 
the park, and walk with him until it was dusk ?*' he 
inquired. 

"Yes; but George, dear" — I was about to explain. 
*' Answer my questions. You say * yes' to the first : good 
— now tell me, did you, on the subsequent day meet him 
by appointment at the Zoological Gardens, and remain 
in his company for some hours ?" 

" Yes ; but, George, do hear me.'* 

" Has he visited at this house nearly every day, and 
been closeted alone with you in this and other rooms ?" " 

" He has never been in any other room except this 
and the dining-room.*' 

" Did he know that I was to return to-day ?" 

" Yes, I told him so." 

" And he left town last night, after staying with you 
the greater part of the afternoon ?" 

" He was here till haK-past four." 

" Then I am quite satisfied." 

" Of what ?" 

" That I have good ground for bringing an action for 
criminal conversation against your lover." 

"My lover! He may have admired me and loved 
me ; but, Sir George, I have not dishonoured you." 

" For that I have only your word against a whole 
string of evidence. I shall now question some of the 
servants." 

" For heaven's sake !" I implored him. " Do ' not 
thus disgrace me. Be assured of my innocence. And if 
I have been guilty of any indiscretion, forgive me, Oeorgef 
— on my knees, I implore you to forgive me! Do not 
blast my reputation in the eyes of the tvorld !^^ The 
words italicized were overheard by one of the footmen, 
and by the valet, who were standings listening, on the 
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stairs, attracted thither by the loudnQsa of yoioe in which 
I made my appeal. 

" Yes, Rigby is right," said Sir George. " The object 
in getting him out of my favour is obvious eikough« It 
is now as clear as the sun at noon-day. Rigby was a 
scoundrel 1 Of course he was, when he hdd opportumties 
of coming here, in common with Mr, 8toneyoombe« fuid 
making use of his sharp eyes." 

Again I asserted my innocence and integrity, and once 
more implored him to banish the thoughts which novr 
filled his brain. But the more I e^treatedy the more 
inexorable he became, and descending to bia library, ho 
rang the bell and summoned all the servants. 

To stand accused before my servants was almost as 
dreadful to me as the commission of a crime, and as soon 
as Sir George left the drawing-room I sank senseless on 
the carpet, and remained in that state until I was dis- 
covered by my maid, who, with the assistance of the 
other female servants, carried me to my sleeping apart- 
ment, and then went for the physician who usually 

attended me. 

* * ie- # * 

What took place in the library I know not ,* but the 
report of the servants must have sadly provoked their 
master, for at the end of the examination ha left the 
house, and requested his valet to convey his portmanteaux 
to Long's Hotel. 

The next morning I was favoured with a visit from 
one of Sir Georges solicitors, who "ventured in all 
friendliness" to advise me as to the course he thought it 
would be most prudent for me to pursue. He intimated 
that Sir George had no wish to disturb me in the pos- 
session or occupation of my present, abode until the issue 
of the trial; that Sir George would remain where he 
was then located. '"At the same time I would suggest 
that you also. Lady Merrydale, should occupy apart- 
ments at some hotel, taking with you such of your ser- 
vants as you cannot dispense with without inconvenience. 
And, meanwhile/' hQ oontinuQd, "I would lose no time 
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in writing to your friends — your family, I mean. I believe 
your parents are living ?" 

This question touched me to the very quick, and unable 
to keep back my tears, I suffered them to flow as plen- 
tiAiUy as they would. The agony which my parents and 
my brother would experience at the bare idea of my 
honour and virtue being brought into question, I could 
too well imagine ; and innocent as I was of any criminality, 
I could not bring myself to break to them intelligence so 
painful, and thus make them acquainted with the distressftil 
edtuation in which I was then placed. As for acquain- 
tances, how few can a woman expect to acknowledge her 
in such a difficulty! Even after a woman has gone 
through the painful ordeal of such an investigation, and 
oome out of it triumphantly, how shy are those of her 
own sex to notice her again, and how cautiously the one 
waits for the other to show an example ! But, while ** the 
cause" is still unheard, none will have the daring to say, 
** I will be your friend until you are proved guilty." The 
only persons of her acquaintance who would advise her 
are tixe male portion thereof. The married may not 
come. Their wives will not let them ; and the unmarried 
it would be dangerous to summon, lest the prejudice 
which the accusation alone begets should be strengthened 
by ibd circumstanoe of their visits, Even Mrs, Living- 
stone Oroft and Mrs. Jamieson Willes, as well as other 
ladies who bad professed for me the most unqualified 
regard^ and who I am convinced were satisfied that I was 
pure, declined to have any communication with me 
" under existing circumstances." 

" No, sir," said I, somewhat indignantly to the solicitor, 
'* I will not leave this house until I am expelled forcibly, 
or until I am proved to be unworthy of my present title, 
as Sir George Merrydale's wife. If Sir George thinks 
proper to dismiss the servants, I will engage others ; and 
if he remove the fumitiire I will procure sufficient for 
my wants." And with these words I rose, and showed my 
visitor that the conference, negotiation, or whatever it 
naight be called, was at an end. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE STATE OF THE LAW.* 

The coachman, two footmen, and a housemaid, were 
withdrawn from the Grosvenoi^place establishment ; the 
rest were suffered to remain. Of a coachman I had now 
no need, for I had determined not to go beyond the 
threshold of the front door until my innocence had been 
established by the honest verdict of a jury. Nor was it 
necessary for me to engage other seiTants in lieu of those 
removed, in order that their evidence might not be " tam- 
pered" with. My establishment as it.then stood was far 
more than I required ; but I deemed it prudent to dismiss 
no member of it pending my trial — ^for, after all, it was my 
trial, and on it everything for me in this world depended. 

As soon as I could collect my scattered senses, I wrote 
to Lady Stoneycombe and assured her that I was guiltless, 
and so was her son, in so far that no criminal intimacy 
had ever existed ; and I also wrote to Mr. Stoneycombe, 
and condoled with him on being made, like myself, un- 
justly the gape of the London world, and the gossip of 
every scandalmonger. 

From Lady Stoneycombe I received no reply; but from 
her soncame a letter of which the following is an extract:— 

Dearest ; there are awkward appearances against us ; but we know 
that we are innocent. Let that be our sola^. I am advised to let 
the verdict go by default, as a defence would only aggravate the 
damages, and not do either of us any good. The divorce may, bv 
acting thus, be got through the House of Lords sooner, as both . 
parties have interest in that quarter: and then we may be married, 
and shall be happy. 

" What !" I exclaimed, dashing the letter on the floor, 
" admit that I have been guilty, when I am innocent ! 
Can this man really love me, and suggest the adoption 
of a course so unsatisfactory and disreputable ? What ! 
sell my character ; nay, give it away, in order to lessen 
the amount of damages ! And then to take me, as his 
wife, when the present tie has been dissolved to my dis- 
honour and disgrace ! Oh, no, I would rather share the 

• Since altered. 
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lot of the poorest creature in the kingdom than become 
Lady Stoneycombe on such terms." 

To me it was quite evident that Mr. Stoneycombe was 
as vain, and as weak, and as wicked, and as selfish as 
many other men in this world. What to him was the 
loss of a few thousand pounds, which would scarcely be 
missed from his father's heap in the Bank of England, 
compared with the glory of taking the leading character 
in a domestic drama of such a nature ? To be able to 
estrange the affections of a woman of my beauty, educa- 
tion, rank, and position in society, would construct this 
common-place person (for such was Mr. Stoneycombe) 
into a hero, especially amongst the lighter-hearted portion 
of the female community ! Be " happy" with him after 
the divorce ? " No !" I said vehemently. " Never !" 

Aft«r writing a reply to Mr. Stoneycombe's letter, it 
occurred to me that I would take legal advice. Amongst 
our acquaintances were several members of the bar, 
whom Sir George had first met at the university when 
they were students. One of these gentlemen, Mr. Black- 
wood, was remarkable for his intelligence and kindness of 
disposition, and with me he was an especial favourite. 
Sir George also thought very highly of him, and caused 
me to include his name in almost all of our dinner- 
parties. At my request, Mr. Blackwood did me the favour 
of paying me a visit, and I consulted him on my case. 

"My dear Lady Merrydale," said he, after patiently 
hearing my speech, and all the particulars of my conduct 
in respect to Mr. Stoneycombe, " you see that the action 
is not brought against you but against him ; and he may 
confess or deny just as he thinks proper." 

"What! confess away my character, which is as un- 
sullied as that of any woman breathing ?" 

" Such is the state of the law." 

" Then," said I, "if that be the state of the law, no 
woman is safe in the hands of a vicious husband and 
infamous accomplice. Not that I think Sir George has 
combined with Mr. Stoneycombe ; but just suppose that." 

" The case you suppose has very frequently happened. 
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I know of two cases where judgments were suffered to go 
by default, and bills for divorce passed through the 
House of Lords, where the women in question were as 
innocent as I believe you are. The plaintiffs and the 
defendants colluded ; but I agree with you in thinking 
Sir George has no connivance with Mr. Stoneycombe. 
It is the latter who will be entirely to blame, if he do 
not all in his power to protect yott and himself from 
obloquy." 

" But could I not go into court and swear ? Could I 
not claim to speak to the judge and the jury, seeing that 
my reputation is at stake ?" 

" No, I fear not ; although I am convinced that if the 
jury and judge could hear you speak as I now do, could 
witness the unfeigned indignation which accompanies your 
denial of guilt, and the honest confession of the parti- 
culars which have brought suspicion upon you, they 
would not hesitate for a moment to acquit you. But, as 
I have before stated, there are certain forms of law, from 
which courts cannot and will not depart ; and hence our 
most just tribunals frequently deal out to parties con- 
cerned as much of injustice as of justice. But are you 
sure Mr. Stoneycombe intends to let the judgment go by 
default r 

" I will show you his letter," said I, " for I have no 
secrets in this matter or in any other ;" and taking the 
letter from my desk, and remarking that the word 
" dearest" was not warranted by me, I placed it in Mr. 
Blackwood's hand. 

" I see," said he, after carefully perusing it ; " be is 
bent on possessing you, and therefore the confession of 
guilt, to which not defending the action would be tanta- 
mount, is most calculated to answer his purpose." 

" Possess me I Never, Mr. Blackwood !'* I cried. 
" Bather would I on the day of my condemnation destroy 
myself within these walls, and be removed from this room 
a corpse. And this I will write to him." 

"You had better not correspond with Mr. Stoney* 
combe by letter. If it be known that letters have passed 
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between you since the action commenced, such a circum- 
stance tvould have great weight with a jury, unless such 
letters could be read and digested in open court. Amongst 
your large drcle of acquaintance you have doubtless many 
persons more able and discreet than myself; but since 
you have done me the honour to summon me to your 
counsels, 1 can only say that if you think my services of 
any vfilue, you may, as from a /mnd— not as from a 
lawyer-^comvuBXii them." 

I need not say how readily I accepted this generous 
olBEe^, and with what joy 1 constituted Mr. Blackwood 
*' my friend" in this most painful aflTair. 



CHAPTER XVL 

MY TRIAL GOMES ON. 

Mr. Stone ycombe came to town, and a hostile meeting, 
attended by a harmless result, took place between Sir 
Geotge Merrydale and himself. I wis told that Sir 
George purposely fired wide of his mark, and that his 
adversary discharged his pistol in the air. 

Mr. Blackwood then called upon Mr. Stoneycombe, 
who at first declined to hold any conversation with him 
on the subject; but on being informed that I would not 
see him, or correspond with him, except through third 
parties, he declared his readiness to act according to my 
wishes. What were those wishes the reader is aware — 
the establishment of my innocence, and to show the world 
the injustice of the accusation. At Mr. Blackwood's 
instance Mr. Stoneycombe retained two eminent counsel, 
and instructed his attorneys to make the best defence in 
their power. But it was very evident, Mr. Blackwood 
told me, that a triumph in the King's Bench would wound 
the defendant more than a defeat ; and that employing 
counsel to defend the cause, was more to conciliate me 
than to rebut the charge which was to be preferred. 

Mr. Blackwood also, at my request, had an interview 
with Sir George Merrydale, showed him several letters 
which had passed between himself (Mr. Blackwood) and 
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Mr. Stoneycombe. He further pointed out to Sir fbeorge 
that had any criminal familiarity taken place, I would 
scarcely, have refused to see Mr. Stoneycombe, and have 
declined his offer of marriage in the event of a divorce 
following the verdict of the court, should it be in my 
husband'^ favour- But to all this, Sir George simply 
replied — "If she did not do wrong, she so behaved a» 
to lead my servants and our acquaintances to believe that* 
she did; and that, you know, Blackwood, is just as bad. 
It is the moral of the thing that I look at." 

"The moral of the thing!" retorted Mr. Blackwood^; 
" you talk. Sir George Merrydale, as though at the very 
time you complain of your wife's meeting tbia man in a- 
public place of resort, you were not the ostensible sole, 
proprietor of several celebrated women of "*' 

"Ostensible! What do you mea^?" 

" What the word implies." 

" I defy you, or any man living to say one syllable 
against — ^but nevermind, that has nothing whatever to 
do with the case," 

" Yes^it has. If you had shown only one- half of the 

readiness to support the character of your virtuous wife^ 

as you have shown to defend these worthless creatures, 

the annals of our jurisprudence would not be swollen by 

the record of the disgraceful action which is now set down 

for trial in the cause paper for Tuesday next." 

•Jf -x- -x- -Jf ^ 

The Tuesday came. On the Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday preceding it, I had made a variety of arrange* 
ments in the event of being condemned by the court. I 
had packed up in trunks and boxes all my dresses, jewels, 
and trinkets which had been purchased by Sir George's 
money, or had come to me by virtue of my posiiion as 
his wife, and I had locked and placed a seal upon them. 
I had written to my father, mother, brother, and sister, 
as well as to my husband, asserting my innocence ; and 
begging them to regard the refusal of Mr. Stoneycombe's 
hand as evidence of the truth of such assertion. And I 
had procured and concealed in my dressing-qase a 9uf* 
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ficient quantity of laudanum to put an end to my griefs. 
Mr. Stoneycombe's letter, of which I have already given 
an extract, I enclosed in my letter to Sir George Merry- 
dale, with the observation that for the word " dearest," 
with which it began, I was not accountable. 

The Tuesday came, and at ten o'clock Mr. Blackwood 
was by my side. He said he had spoken to both of the 
defendant's counsel, with whom he was acquainted, and 
that a clerk of a friend, as well as his own clerk, would 
bring from time to time from the court, intelligence 
touching the progress of the cause. " As for myself," he 
added, " I intend remaining with you. Lady Merrydale, 
until it is over." I thanked him from my heart, and then 
put to him an infinity of questions, which I believe he 
had previously answered more than twice or thrice ; and 
I remember dwelling particularly on the injustice of being 
tried, without the privilege of confronting and ques- 
tioning my accusers and their witnesses. 

" It is a privilege," I urged, " which is accorded to the 
meanest thief; and why should it be denied to me? I 
am not a bold woman, but I now feel that I could give 
in that court such a history of my life as would clear me 
of all guilt and shame. Surely the manner and bearing 
of an accused person, unless such person is a hardened 
and habitmal offender, ought to have some weight in the 
scale? Why not make adultery an offence against the 
law of man as well as against the laws of God; and let 
the woman charged therewith have the opportunity, at 
least, of defending her reputation? Why am I unre- 
presented to-day in that court ? Why am I not in a 
position to cause questions to be put to my servants, and 
the other witnesses ? To Mrs. Livingstone Croft, for 
instance, who knows what I have suffered, who knows 
my love for Sir George, and how devoid of levity my con- 
duct has always been. Why should I have only a col- 
lateral interest in a case in which, in point of fact, I am 
the most seriously interested person? My interests and 
those of Mr. Stoneycombe are not identical! As you 
know yourself, he will not conceive himself aggrieved 

F 
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even if be has to pay a few thousand pounds for t)ie 
repute of having seduced one whom the newspapers have 
described as " one of the most beautiful women that ever 
appeared at the Court of St. James?" 

To each of these observations Mr. Blackwood made 
some appropriate reply, and was, as formerly, disposed to 
agree with me — ^that in cases of this kind a woman is 
often, verv often, condemned without a hearing, tried, 
yet not tned! 

And now the clerks began to bring in their respeetite 
instalments of information. Mr. Blackwood took them 
into the dining-room, and there heard what they had to 
relate. " The case appears to be taking a very^favourable 
course," said Mr. Blackwood to me, " and the judge at 
this moment is all on the defendant's side. At present they 
are engaged in disputing something about the marriage.'* 

" What marriage ?" I asked. 
Your marriage with Sir George." 
Surely they cannot dispute that ? Why, all the world 
knows we were married three years last October, at Bel- 
fast, in Ireland." 

" Yes ; but it must be proved strictly. The eertt§oate, 
it seems, has been mislaid, and is not forthcoming ; and if 
there are no persons who were present at the ceremoiiy, 
and if — 



« 
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Oh, dear me, it was in every newspaper, why caiimot 
Mr. Stoneycombe's lawyer admit the murriage? My 
guilt is the real question," 

" Counsel, probably, are instructed to admit nothing ; 
and if the marriage is not strictly proved^ the plaintiff will 
be nonsuited." 

"What is that r 

'*Why, for the present Mr. Stoneycombe will have 
gained the day, and Sir George will have to bring a new 
action next term?" 

'' And during that time I am to be kept in this awftil 
suspense?" 

Here another clerk knocked at the door, and brongbt 
the news that the marriage had been estabUd^ed ; uid 
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that "a gentleman from Lancashire, Sir Something Crutis, 
was now undergoing his examination." 

" What can he know of the matter ?" I inquired. 

" He has been called to speak of the terms of affection 
QB whioli you and Sir George lived. He was a constant 
visitor at Merrydale HaU, was he not?" 

"Yes; but how can he, or any other visitor, speak of 
the terms on which we lived ? He never saw us in pri- 
vate, but in large assemblies. At the time he visited us. 
Sir George and myself for days together never exchanged 
a word. I was utterly wretched and heart-broken, in 
cOBsequence of Sir George s neglect and unkindness; but 
of course we were too well-bred to suffer our visitors to 
witness our differences. We did not quarrel like vulgar 
couples in the streets. But what bas that to do with the 
great questioh, which is this — Am I a guilty woman?" 

"It is very true what you say, that persons in your 
position, who lead the most unhappy lives, do appear dn 
good t^ms before strangers; but the object of their evi- 
doDQ^ is to lead the jury to determine what should be the 
amount of damages, if they think the defendant has 
iDJtiEred the plaintiff. The one is charged with depriving 
the other of the comfort of the wife's society, and that 
must be valv£d" 

" But if the husband has not himself valued the wife's 
Boekdty, but has shunned her ?" 

" That may be proved in reduction of the damages."^ 

" But how can Mr- Stoneycombe prove what I alone, 

•ad some of my domestics, are in possession of ? Besides, 

if Mr, Stoneycombe could prove that, I deny his right to 

do so — seeing that I do not now complain of it— -and that 

it in no way affects my guilt or otherwise," 

* . * * ^ # 

It was faalf'-past eight o'clock before the last message 
was brought ; and with the greatest delicacy and com- 
paaeion Mr. Blackwood broke to me the truth, the jury 
had found a ^^ verdict for the plmniAff^-damages, 5000?." 

The 'floor upon which I stood seemed to heave and 
quiyer beneath my feet ; I became giddy and ill ; and, 

f2 
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with a piercing shriek, fell senseless at Mr. Blackwood's 
feet, and in that state I was removed from Grosvenor-place 
to humble apartments in a lodging-house in one of the 
streets on the river side of the Strand. 

When my senses returned to me on the following day, 
I found myself guarded by a tall powerful woman, y/ho 
appeared to have a kind heart, and who spoke to me in a 
gentle and tender tone of voice. I was alarmed, and 
requested that my maid might come to me — doubting at 
the time whether I was awake or dreaming. I eveii 
doubted whether the entire past was not a huge dream, 
so unreal did it all seem. " Or could I have gone mad ? " 
I thought. " Is this a madhouse ?" I asked the woman 
who stood over me. 

^' No, dear lady," she answered. 
" Then who are you ? And why am I here ? " 
" I am Mr. Blackwood's bedmaker — ^I know not who 
you are ; but I was told to take great- care of yon." 

" My maid ! " I said to her. " My maid ! " Whei^. is 
my dressing-case ? " I was now sensible of my conditioii. 
" Damages, 5000J. ! " rang in my ears — and I repeated 
those words over and over again. '' The world thinks I 
am an abandoned woman ! — ^my dressing-case ! Maid I " 

" The maid will be here presently ; but here is yoor 
dressing-case," said the woman. 

The case was opened by touching a spring. I told the 
woman to retire; but she still stood by my bedside. 
The phial which held the draught was in my hand. The 
woman approached me to seize it ; but before she could do 
so, I had gulped down the contents. 

" You have taken laudanum ! " said the womap, after 
applying the phial to her nostrils, and she rushed down- 
stairs, and speedily returned with a surgeon and his 
assistant. I commanded them to begone ; but the gaunt 
woman seized my arms, and held me down upon the bed, 
while the surgeon and his assistant forcibly removed the 
means of death which I then had within me. 

" Listen, my good lady," said the woman, when I was 
out of danger. '' Those who kill themselves to get rid 
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of the troubles of this life, find troubles harder to bear 
in the world to come. When the Almighty wishes to 
recall a spirit from this earth. He never fails to send His 
own messenger, and no unbidden guest is ever allowed to 
enter the gates of the kingdom of heaven. Kemember 
that ! " 

I did remember it. Through life have I remembered 
it. Who, indeed, could forget such a lesson, in such an 
honr, so forcibly propounded by the honest lips of that 
Isale woman, in tattered clothes, who had been appointed 
to giiard me ? 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MY TRIAL CONTINUED. 

Before I proceed further with my narrative, let me 
give a condensed report of the trial, which I gathered 
from the newspapers. The court was crowded to excess 
by fill classes of the community. My beauty and accom- 
.pUsihi&ents were dwelt upon at immense length by Sir 
'Oeofge's counsel, and also the fact that I was a portion- 
• less >l&dy — ^the daujghter of a retired military officer in 
Itdladd. Sir George had been all affection, tenderness, 
f'Mid devotion, and up to the time of his absence on im- 
portant business at Liverpool, the conduct of his lady had 
nevbv been called in question. He, the counsel, would 
ihcyw that a more liberal husband, than Sir George 
Merrydale never existed ; that the use he seemed to make of 
his immense wealth was to gratify the wishes of the woman 
whom he had chosen for his wife. That in the whole 
bourse of his (counsel's) professional experience, which 
had ^tended over a period of thirty-five years, he had 
never hnmvn a case where so little excuse could be made 
for the infidelity of the woman — whose conduct had made 
a broken-hearted man of her husband. As for the de 
iendant, he scarcely could find words to convey to tha 
jury any adequate idea of his ofience — committed as it 
was against the friend of his boyhood, and the friend of 
his manhood — ^the friend who had reposed in him that 
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confideace of which he believed him worthy. It was 
true that he was not in a position to prove that acts of 
criminality had been witnessed ; but, fortunately for the 
interests of society, this was not required by the law. It 
was sufficient to show that the conduct of the parties had 
been such as to lead to the conclusion that the offence 
had been committed. A clearer case than this — ^he was 
quite sure his lordship would agree with him — had never 
before been brought to the notice of any legal tribunal. 
He would show that clandestine meetings in the Park 
and the Zoological Gardens had taken place between the- 
defendant and the plaintiffs wife, and this, too, at a time 
when the defendant and the plaintiff were not on speak- 
ing terms, — ^that after these meetings the plaintiff and 
defendant became reconciled, and the latter was admitted 
to the house of the- former on the same footing of friend- 
ship that had heretofore existed. That the plaintiff was 
called to Liverpool on important business, which detained 
him from his home for upwards of three weeks, and that 
during that period the defendant's visits had been daily, 
and long protracted. That upon several occasions when 
the defendant was closeted with the plaintiff's wife, the 
footman had been requested to say " Not at home " to 
other visitors. That upon one of these occasions, imriie- 
diately after the defendant had left the plaintiff's house, 
one of the servants had gone into the drawing-room and 
observed Lady Merrydale's face very much flushed, " and 
her hair in disorder. That the very day Sir George 
Merrydale returned to his home, the defendant, as if 
ashamed to meet him, had gone into Lancashire — ^that 
since the action had been commenced, the defendant and 
the plaintiff s wife had been in correspondence, and to 
crown all, the point upon which he should lay the 
greatest stress, if indeed he had not already stated 
enough, was thip, that the plaintiff 's wife, yes, the plain- 
tiff's wife, Lady Merrydale herself, had, when taxed by 
her husband with her impurity, confessed her indiscretion, 
and on her knees had implored the plaintiff* to forgive her, 
tind not blast her reputation in the eyes of the world ! 
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Mrs. Groft proved that she had seen defendant and 
plaintifiTs wife together on the day in question; saw them 
in earnest discourse ; they were seemingly a good de&l 
embarrassed on meeting her in the Park. Had siooo 
come to the knowledge that Mr. Stoneycombe and Sit 
George Merrydale were not on friendly terms at that 
time. Had heard as much from Lady Merrydale's own 
lips* Was aware that Lady Merrydale's allowance from 
Sir George was liberal in the extreme. Had never seen 
3ir George act towards her except with delicacy and 
affection. Knew the defendant; had known him fo2 
many years. Believed him to be an ardent admirer of 
handsome women, and devotedly attached to Lady Mer* 
rydale. Had heard him say, that he would give the 
world to be able to call her his wife. Had heard him 
say that he loved her sister, solely because that sister 
bore a resemblance to Lady Merrydale. Mr. Stoney- 
oombe was the eldest son and heir of Lord Viscount 
Stoneycombe. He was the only surviving son. Lord 
Stoneycombe had the reputation of being rich — enor 
mously rich. 

The coachman swore that Lady Merrydale had letb 
the carriage in the Park and Walked with Mr. Stoney- 
combci Lord Stoneycombe's son. Also drove my lady 
to the Zoological Gardens, where Mr. Stoneycombe was 
ready to meet her. Heard Lady Merrydale say when 
the carriage had got into Cavendish-square, ''Leave me 
here. Don't come any further, or he may see us toge- 
ther» and be angry." 

A footman proved that he had denied his mistress 
several times, when Mr. Stoneycombe was in the draw- 
ing-room with her. Had done so by Mr. Stoneycombe's 
orders, as he went up-stairs ; believed Lady Merrydale 
knew that she had been denied on these occasions. 

Another footman had seen Lady Merrydale's con* 
fusion on the day Mr. Stoneycombe left town. Saw her 
hair down, and thought it odd. Had come to his own 
conclusions. Saw his mistress go to the window and 
kiss her hand to Mr. Stoneycombe after he bad left the 
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house. Had heard his mistress, in a loud voice, say to 
Sir George on his return from Liverpool, " Forgive me: 
On my knees I crave your forgiveness; I have b^en- 
guilty of the indiscretion^ but do not blast my oharaoteo^ 
before the world." ' 

The housemaid confirmed the testimony given by the^ 
last witness. •. > 

The butler had received a letter for Lady Merrydale 
fifom the hands of a servant. Gave it to my ladyip 
Knew the handwriting. It was in the handwriting, of- 
the Hon. Peter Stoneycombe. That letter was receiveAi 
after Sir George had gone to Long's Hotel to live. Sa^ 
a letter in the hands of Lady Merrydale's maid. It wbs' 
addressed to the Hon. P. Stoneycombe, Stoney combe- 
park, Lancashire. This was the day after he had taken : 
in the letter for Lady Merrydale. . . » 

Mathilde Johnson, lady's maid. Had nothing wh«t^: 
ever to say against her mistress, and would not. She 
would rather die first (loud laughter). Had givem-^ 
several bouquets to her lady, "with Mr. Stoneycombe^s- 
compliments." Yes, there were lots of heartsease in : 
those bouquets. Had received a present from the de- 
fendant — not presents. Well, if the counsel must know, 
it was a 51. note. Did not know she had well earned i 
it, but thought it very kind on Mr. Stoneycombe's part.- 
Of course, Mr. Stoneycombe was an admirer of haird- 
some faces. Did not know whether he admired hers* 
(witness's). Perhaps he did. (Loud laughter.) 

To the Judge. — ^Did not think Mr. Stoneycombe a 
handsome man, nor even good-looking. He had irre- 
gular teeth and a plain mouth, and reddish whiskers — ^in 
fact, a good deal like the gentleman in the wig who had 
been questioning her, only Mr. Stoneycombe's manners * 
were those of a gentleman, owing, she supposed, to his - 
father and mother not being low people. (Immense 
laughter, in which the judge and the jury joined, while 
the counsel became very red in the face, and the witness 
surveyed his discomfiture with calm dignity and a com-- 
posed smile.) 
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To <».oans6l. — ^Yes, she knew Robert Exliam. He is 
Sir George's valet. Was under a matrimonial engagement 
mth'him'; but if he dared to say one word against Lady 
Mervyclale^itwas off. (Loud laughter.) Her mistress had 
been married three years and some months. Had never 
had a child. Believed that she now was in that inte- 
resting situation. Hoped that the child would be a wise 
one ; had heard of the old proverb. (Laughter.) Hoped 
also: that the counsel had a fine family, and that none of 
them, in looks or manners, resembled their male parent. 
Hoped, further, that the heir or heiress to the house of 
Metrydale would be so like its father as to make it un- 
necessary to question the child's wisdom or folly. 

Then came a whole troop of our friends and acquain- 
tftQoes from Lancashire, and in London, to speak to the 
fact that Sir George and mysiBlf appeared to live on the 
mDst 'affectionate and harmonious terms. And then 
came the evidence of Mr. Rigby. who pretended to be a 
very unwilling witness, but swore to more than ever he 
saw or beard. " Pitied Lady Merrydale from his heart; 
because be thought her a weak woman." 

The. defence was languid to the last degree; and the 
re]riyiofSir George's counsel as unjust as it was elo- 
queniiftnd ^' masterly," in the professional sense of the 
word; Of the result the reader is already in possession. 
*' Damages for the plaintiff, 5000Z." What were the 
damages sustained by the plaintiff's wife f Who could 
calculate them ? 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

I AM PERSEgUTED BY MR. STONEYCOMBE. 

I MUST now make a few remarks on the trial of which, 
in the preceding chapter, I have given only an abridged 
and impartial report copied from the Globe newspaper. 

It will be observed, in the first place, that my " con- 
fession and entreaty for forgiveness" was only a part of 
what took place between Sir George Merrydale and 
myself; and that the servants who overheard this part. 
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had not heard the entire conversation. In the second 
place^ a point had heen made of my being in '' an inte- 
resting condition " after three yearsof married life. The 
counsel for the defence of Mr* Stoneycomhe did not 
know that two heirs to the house of Merrydale had bee& 
lost in embryo during the two previous years; and 
thus the counsel for the plaintiff indueed the jnry to 
believe that in addition to the other miseries of his cUent 
was to be added, that (to use the counsers own words) 
*' a spurious offspring might be the inheritor of bis titld 
and his estates/' Thirdly, I beg of the reader to recol- 
lect that I was not privy to the well-meant conduct of 
my poor maid, whose levity and mode of showing her 
indignation was sadly prejudicial to my interests. She 
was regarded as the acco7npli4:e of her mistress^ whereas 
' the truth was, I had enjoined her to afford every itt- 
formation in her power. Again, it was proved on her 
.own admission that she had received a present from Mr. 
Stoneycomhe for giving me bouquets ', but of this gift 
to my maid I was utterly ignorant Then the circum^ 
stance of my having corresponded with Mr. Stoneyoombe 
since the action had commenced. This was true ; bat if 
the letters had been read, they would have tended to 
clear me of blame on that head, instead of operating to 
my prejudice^ by raising additional presumptions as- to 

my guilt. 

^ ^ * * * 

Mathilde had been to the house in 6rosvenor*plaoe, 
and had there met Mr. Bigby, who, it would seem, had 
been the prime mover in these legal proceedings. He 
was now entirely restored to Sir George's confidence^ 
and had taken charge of the effects just as I had left 
them. Mr. Bigby had informed Mathilde that it ^8 
Sir George Merrydale's wish that I should take from the 
house whatever I thought proper; but until she had 
received my orders, she said she had only availed hersolf 
of the privilege of removing such of my wearing apparel 
as I stood most in need of. 

'' That is aU that I require, Mathilde/' said I. '' And 
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as soon as Mr. Slackwood, who will be here immediately, 
atriyes, you may retire and take some rest — ^you seem 
sadly jaded." The poor woman burst into tears, and 
{^pressed her determination never to leave me as long 
as she could be of any service. 

: When Mr. Blackwood came, I told him that I had 
still at my banker s a balance of several hundred pounds, 
whiQh I desired him to restore to Sir George. I was 
6iBo anxious that my jewels, which were of very con- 
edderable value, should be given into the hands of him 
\fho was now virtually, by the verdict of the jury, no 
longer my husband. This painfdl duty Mr. Blackwood 
undertook to perform, and promised me that he would 
that night have an interview with Sir George Merrydale. 
' Shortly after Mr. Blackwood left me, a letter from 
Mr. Stoneyoombe was put into my hands. He had dis- 
covered my present abode. The purport of the letter 
YftA a proposal to go abroad with him, and there remain 
nntil the Divorce Bill had passed through the House of 
Lords, when we could be united, and received into his 
family, ihe members of which were now perfectly satisfied 
of my innocence, notwithstanding the circumstantial evi- 
dence upon which my guilt and his had been so unjustly 
assumed; 

In reply I told him that I would rather starve and die 
in the streets than become his wife or his mistress ; but 
neither the firmness of my reply nor its brevity could 
induce him to refrain from a repetition of his offer, and 
he now craved for a personal interview, which I emphati- 
cally refused, with an intimation that from that day our 
correspondence, by letter even, must cease. 

Mr. Blackwood represented to me that Sir George was 
"a good deal affected" on receiving the balance and 
tiie jewels ; had expressed a desire that I should keep 
them ; and that he would provide me with a suitable 
annuity for life, if I would retire into solitude. He added 
that he had been obliged to adopt legal proceedings in 
vindication of his honour ; and that the solemn deci- 
aioB of twelve impartial gentlemen had confirmed the 
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impression of society. On my part, Mr. Blackwood 
rejected all Sir George's offers of assistance, and the 
question therefore became — tokat was I to do} The mem- 
bers of my family had not replied to any of my letters. 
How often are our nearest relatives prone to believe in 
accusations of such a kind as that brought against me ! 
I had no home; no means of earning an honourable 
existence. Gladly would I have become a nursery 
governess. But who would receive a woman into their 
house with a reputation such as the court's verdict had 
stamped upon me ? With such a character, I was un- 
qualified even for the place of a femine de clutmbre, if 
my personal attractions alone had not been a sufficient 
objection with most ladies. With the exception of Mr. 
Blackwood and my maid, I had not a friend in the 
whole world. The former was poor, very poor. He 
had been wild and dissipated at the University, and was 
now indebted to the kindness of an uncle for his support, 
his fees not amounting to sufficient to defray the 
expenses of his chambers. And as for poor Mathilde, 
her evidence had done her as much harm as it had done 
me, and she would have had no small difficulty in pro- 
curing a place when it was known she had been in the 
service of the now ** notorious" Lady Merrydale at the 
time of her misconduct with Mr. Stoneycombe. What 
was I to do? I was still very young, and the grave, in 
the natural course of events, far, very far distant. 

Had Mr. Blackwood's means been sufficient to admit 
of his supporting me, I could not possibly have accepted 
of his bounty without acquiring the credit of being his 
mistress ; and at this time I felt quite as jealous of my 
good fame, as I did before it was blasted by the verdict 
of a public tribunal. This desire to preserve the good 
opinion of the world arose, I fancy, from the hope that 
I should yet be able to satisfy the world of my innocence, 
and be reconciled, at all events, to my own kindred ; at 
the same time I had no thought of appealing to future 
conduct as a test of previous virtue. 

'* My lady," said Mathilde, one night, " I have been 
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thinking a good deal this evening, and it strikes me that 
I have hit on a capital way of making an honest living 
for you as well as for me, my lady." 

'' I will do anything to earn an independent livelihood^ 
Mathilde^— provided it be reputable." 

" Well, my lady, hear my plan." 

/' What is it, Mathilde ?" 

" You can embroider slippers, can't you ? Yes, and 
beauties too, for I've seen 'em on your frame, my lady." 
Yes ; I can do that." 

And you can knit purses, and make bead ones, and 
such like things." 

" Yes ; I can do all that sort of work." 

" Well ; and you can paint pictures. What a beautiful 
thing that was you had in the drawing-room : that pic- 
of Merrydale Hall." 

" Yes, Mathilde ; but my pictures would never sell. 
No one would give money for them. They are not good 
enough." 

'^ Leave that to me, my lady, and hear the rest of 
my plan." • 

"Go on," said I, rather joyfully — for this glimmer, 
famt as it was, of a means whereby to support myself, 
lighted up the darkness of my soul. " Well, Mathilde?" 

" Well, my lady, my plan is this. Thanks to your 
goodness, and my own saving disposition, I have put by 
a little money. I have got as much as 1 601. By the 
way, my lady, I sold the last opera cloak which you gave 
to me for 6L, and that blue velvet dress for 142. Now with 
all this money I can buy a small business, and keep the 
shop myself, and you can have the rooms above, and do 
the embroidery work, which I will manage to dispose of 
quick enough. Don't suppose, my lady, that I am going 
to presume to ask you to go into partnership with me, 
your servant. According to my plan, I can be your 
servant still, as well as keep the shop." 

" Well, Mathilde, I like youA.- plan ; but what sort of 
shop do you intend to keep ?" 

Well, my lady, it is a tolKiccoBist shop." 
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'' Oh, Matlilde ! I should not like that: Your cus- 
tomers will be all men." 

" Of course, you would not like it, my lady ; but yoM 
will never be seen. It is a very good little business, 
the one I have my eye on^ and it is just the one I am fit 
for ; and as to the customers being all men, I know how 
to keep them at a proper distance." 

" But you are too young and too good-looking, 
Mathilde, to keep a tobacconist shop." 

" Lord love you, my lady, it is my youth and goed 
looks that will attract customers, and I will be very 
prudent. You may take my word I have had temptation 
enough in my life, to know that I can trust myself." 

" But, Mathilde, I thought you were going to marry 
Sir George's valet, Bobert." 

" Yes, my lady, I was; but I have thought better of 
it, and shall remain single. Bobert has contracted too 
many gentlemanly habits since we have been in London." 
How do you mean, Mathilde?" 
Why, my lady, he frequents a club, and he drinks 
and gambles, and goes to casinos in his masters shirts 
and neck-ties. But, my lady, you must lose no time in 
deciding, for I promised to give the present occupier ef 
the shop a definite answer to-morrow morning." 






CHAPTEE XIX. 

I AM EXPELLED MY LODGINGS. 

Early on the following morning I decided infevourof 
Mathilde s proposal, and she went forth, after giving me 
some breakfast, to ** close the bargain," as she expressed 
herself. 

At noon, Mr. Blaclcwood paid me his daily visit, and 
when I communicated to him the determination I h«d 
come to, he was sadly effected, and shed tears ; with es:- 
treme delicacy he alluded to the prejudicial conclusions 
which would be arrived' at if I remained under his pro- 
tection ; but he entreated me to permit his visits to con- 
tinue, and to enlist his a^ivioe or assistance whenever I 
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stood in need of either. He farther reminded me, with 
reference to my present condition, that my connexion 
witb Sir Creorge Merrydale was not entirely dissolved ; 
and that in the erent of my giving birth to a boy, it 
would be my bonnden dntyio protect the rights of the 
child, as heir to the title, and the estates, which were en- 
tailed. Sir George's lawyers, he informed me, woold do 
their utmost to have the forthcoming issue pronounced 
'^a spurious o&pring;" but that he (Mr. Blackwood) 
would do all in &u power to prevent the introduction of 
such a clause into the Divorce Bill. He then put to me 
several questions of a very embarrassing nature, but I 
answered them to his entire satisfaction, and furnished 
him with a variety of dates, and the names of several 
servants, and medical men in Lancashire, who had at- 
tended me two years previously. Mr. Blackwood further 
informed me that he had had a personal quarrel with Mr. 
StcHieycombe, in consequence of that gentleman refusing 
to make an affidavit — ^to the effect that no criminal inti- 
macy had ever existed between us. 

" He might safely do so," said I. 

*^ Yes," replied Mr. Blackwood ; " but he still enter- 
tains a hope that, driven by necessity, you may yet accept 
his offer. But, dear Lady Merrydale, I trust that even 
my claims, after the tie has been severed by a divorce, 
will be considered superior to his. And taking my 
hand he raised it gently to his lips. 

There are moments when a woman is disposed to hate 
a man who evinces his love for her ; and at that moment, 
when Mr. Blackwood kissed my hand, and I withdrew it, 
I loathed him. It seemed as tiiough his kindness to me 
was dictated by a selfish feeling ; and hence all my grati- 
tude suddenly vanished. He must have observed this, 
for he implored me not to take offence at what he had 
said or done. 

*^ All the love that this breast ever contained," I an^ 
Bwered him, finuly, ** is consumed ; and if there should 
remain amongst the ashes one single spark unknown to 
me at this time, it belongs to the hn»band who has so 
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deeply wronged and injured me. I will never be the 
wife or the mistress of any other man living. And if/' 
I continued, '*' you cannot see me without being ins|)ired 
by feelings which I can neither reciprocate nor encou- 
rage, it were better that we meet not again. As a'friej^d, 
I shall ever value and esteem you — as a lover, I ci^nnot 
listen to you, or admit you to my presence. Can you 
conform to these conditions ?" '■ 

" Yes," he replied ; " I will now love you as thoug 
you were an unfortunate sister — a fallen, but a guiltl 
woman." 



When Mr. Blackwood left me, I had occasion to ap- 
proach the fireplace. I saw my face and figure in tne 
glass, and almost cursed myself for being beautiful. H6]iy[ 
little prized were those looks upon which I once prideid. 
myself. I would have exchanged them for those of t6e 
plainest woman in the neighbourhood. And oh ! how If 
envied the old, while I sighed at the reflection of my dwir 
youthfulness ! Had I been a plain girl, I shouli riot 
have attracted Sir George Merrydale. I should notbave 
been his wife — should not have ever beheld Mr. Storiey- 
combe — might have remained happy amidst my own rela- 
tions, or have been the wife of some man who would' 
have devoted himself to me without fearing a rival in mr 
affections. With these reflections I turned towards th^, 
window, and looked into the street. It was raining,: arid 
several persons were hurrying along the pavement, 
on the opposite side, to escape the shower, which had 
just commenced. A young man caught sight of me, and 
stopped, and stared — ^heedless of the rain which drenched 
him. In disgust I retreated to the back of the room, 
and in an erect posture placed zny burning brow against 
the wall. Here I stood for some minutes, wrapped in 
thought, and muttering to myself incoherent prayers. 
Suddenly the door opened, and I beheld beside me Mr. 
Stoneycombe, who went down upon his knees, and ex- 
claimed, '* Dearest Eva, do listen to me !' 



i»» 
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, J could not speak, but I seized the bell-rope and pulled 
it violently. 

" Eva — my beloved Eva ! — only one word !" 
. " Go !" — I pointed to the door. " Go ! leave me !" 
• . " No— no— Eva daiv-." 

. The door opened, and the landlady made her appearaDce. 
.. " I wish to tell you that this gentleman is here against 
my will, and that in future he is not to be admitted to 
my apartment. This gentleman is the Honourable Mr, 
pfoneycombe, and I wish you to mention to your servant 
what I have stated to you." 

Mr. Stoneycombe spoke not, but looked imploringly 
at me. 

" The Hon'ble Mr. Stoneycombe ? Indeed, ma am ?" 
said the landlady. " Honourable Stoneycombe ? Why 
that's the, gentleman who was cast for 5000Z. in the papers 
the other day. Such a hero I did not expect to see." 
Tbea addressing Mr. Stoneycombe, she continued, "Well, 
^^ as this lady does not want to have anything to say 
to.jop, you had better fall back upon Lady whatever her 
qame is, — Lady Merry something or other." 

"J am Lady Merrydale," said I, "and it is I who 
ri^au^st Mr. Stoueycombe to leave me." 

*\. Oh ! You are that lady, are you ? Indeed ! I was 
nol aware of that, I assure you. Your servant always 
spoke of you as her * Missis,' and I was led to believe 
tha^t the gentleman from the Temple, who hired these 
lodgings for you, was your brother." 
Jfp; I am Lady Merrydale." 

Yes, madam, so you said, and as I know that to be 
iixe case^ you also must go from this as soon as conve- 
nient ; and, under the circumstances, I should say you 
could not do better than make it up and go with this 
gentleman." 

^' Woman !" 

" Yes, I am a woman, and an honest one, thank God ; 
one who has stood by her husband for seven-and-tbirty 
years, and been a mother to his children. Yes, madam, 
you must not stop here ; for if the family on the second 
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floor knew that you were that lady there has heen so 
much noise and talk ahout, they'd give me notice pretty 
soon; and. Lord hless me ! what would not those people 
over the way say ahout me ?" 

" I will quit your house as soon as my servant re- 
turns," said I, Then turning to Mr. Stoneycomhe, I 
added, " Will you leave this apartment, sir? Hear you 
I will not ; and unless you depart, I will call in the aid 
of the police, and once more have my name coupled with 
yours in the newspapers, — and more to my credit than 
upon the last occasion." 

" Eva ! Listen to me, my heloved Eva !" 

"Never ! Will you go ? If not, I will cry for help 
to the police ; this instant I will do so/* 

The landlady, who feared a disturbance in her house, 
as well as an exposure of the fact that I had lodged, 
and was still lodging with her, now came to my assistance, 
and said to Mr. Stoneycomhe, " Beally, sir, you had 
better go, since the lady wishes it ; and if you wont go 
peaceably, why, you must be removed with violence. 
Only think how bad that would look for all parties." 

Finding all his entreaty useless and in vain, Mr. Sto- 
neycomhe reluctantly withdrew, and left me alone with 
the landlady, to whom I asserted my innocence. 

"Well, and as I live, I believe every word you say, and 
I pity you from the bottom of my heart," she said ; "but 
don't you see, madam, all the world does not know the 
real facts, and I cannot bring the character of my house 
in question." 

"Of course not," I said, impatiently. "You are 
quite right, I dare say, and I will seek another abode 
this night. It would grieve me, indeed, to compromise 
your respectability by remaining under your roof." 

" Poor dear I" said the woman ; and observing that 1 
was in pain, she pressed my head between her coarse 
palms, and endeavoured to console me, while her tears 
fell upon my hair, which was now hanging in disorder on 
my shoulders. " Poor dear ! I will stay with you until 
your servant comes." 
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I was truly glad of her company, since it gave me the 
idea of protection. I dreaded Mr. Stoneycombq would 
return, and felt sure he was still in the vicinity ; nor was 
my conjecture on this head unfounded; for Mathilde, whett 
returning, saw him standing at the comer of the street^ 
watching the window of the apartment I occupied. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A NEW LIFE. 

The tobacconists shop of which Mathilde had bought 
the good-will was situated in one of the streets leading 
from Jermyn Street to Pall Mall. The situation was 
considered " very eligible," Mathilde said, " being close 
to some of the fashionable clubs." The shop was not a 
large one \ on the contrary, it was a very small one ; in 
fac^ it was merely a piece cut oflf the parlour now in its 
rear. This parlour Mathilde proposed to convert into a 
kitchen by day, and make it her sleeping apartment by 
night. The rooms underneath were let as cellars, and 
the second floor apartments were inhabited by an old 
woman who received an annuity, by way of pension, 
from the representatives of a family she had served in the 
capacity of upper housemaid for fifty or sixty years. She 
was very old and very feeble, and was never seen beyond 
her own door. 

The only apartments vacant were those on the first 
floor, and in these I found myself located on the night 
of the day last alluded to. 

" There, my lady l" said poor Mathilde, with an air of 
triumph. " Let us now see who will ever dare to darken 
your doors unless with your consent, or who will be able 
to give you notice to quit ! They are not certainly such 
grand rooms, nor so elegantly furnished, as those you 
have been used to, but they are clean and airy. I saw to 
that as soon as I settled with the person off whose hands 
I have taken the business ; and the bed is well aired too, 
and you must make yourself as comfortable as you can. 
And look here, my lady : I have bought you a stock of 
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wools, and a frame ; and here's a whole roll of pati6r»» 
for you to choose from ; and here's knitting-needles for' 
making smoking- caps, — oh, you'll see that you will get 
on famously! And you will have the Times, and the 
other papers, to read every morning, hefore they go into 
the shop. And I have been to the library close to this, 
and made an agreement about books, so you will be abfo 
to read as much' as you like, my lady." 

How could I find words to express my thanks to this 
poor woman for her truly great kindness to me ? • 

" There's one thing, my lady, I would like to mention;" 
Mathilde ran on. " You see, my lady, that I shall now? 
be obliged to make a little alteration in my style of dress.' 
As the mistress of the shop I cannot very well dre^s Iik6 
a servant-maid, nor dress my hair so plainly as I do now. 
Ladies do not like to see their servants decked out too 
much ; and I thought it right to explain this, lest you 
should think I was wanting in respect to you, which » 
not the case." 

" My poor girl," I replied, " you have given me too 
many proofs of your prudence to allow me to doubt you 
on this occasion, and I beg you will dress as yott thrnk 
inost likely to conduce to your own interests. I am awaiSj 
Mathilde, of your motive in preparing me for this 6hatlg^ 
in your appearance, and fully appreciate your delicacy.'' 

" And do you think, my lady, there would be any harm 
in my taking another name to put over the door, and iise 
in the bills ? I do not like Johnson ; Raby would sound 
so much better — ^Mrs. Raby. There is nothing wrong,' I 
believe, in taking another name, if you are not fraudulent 
under it. Yes, my lady, I am aware that Johnson i* a 
very respectable name, and mnny noblemen and gentle- 
men often assume it, especially when they get into seraph; 
but it is not interesting enough for my line of business." . • 

I did not approve of the change of name ; but I yielded 
to Mathilde's argument. She then continued — ► 

" I have engaged a boy of about thirteen or fourtecm 
to assist me in the shop, my lady— not that I wont any 
assistance, but the fact is, that he will be very useful in 
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another way; for you see, my lady, that gentlemeu 
coming into a shop, at night, to buy cigars, after having 
dined, and drank wine, and something stronger, perhaps, 
might often be tempted, seeing a young and good-look- 
ing, female, all alone, behind her small counter, to talk ia 
a, way not altogether pleasing to a respectable person. I 
do-inot mean to say that they would insult me — and if 
they did, I could order them out of my presence, at the 
expense of my custom; but they might say, perhaps, a 
good deal I should not like to hear. Now, no man, 
ut^less he is a perfect brute, can make any sort of advances 
to a woman in the presence and hearing, of a boy of thir- 
teen or fourteen; and this lad that I have engaged has 
dark hazel eyes, and brown hair like mine, and most 
people would conclude that he is some relation — my 
cousin or my brother." 

".The arrangement touching the boy pleased me vastly, 
aiad I w«s prompted to express to Mathilde that I had 
always considered her a very modest young woman, and 
was extremely glad to find that I was not mistaken. 
[ '-. It'is not," she resumed, " that I shall be silent and 
r^Bi^t^ei^ * No; I shall make myself as agreeable and 
(^ii^U^agad possible to everybody, and in a little time 
make.tbis business a really good one, by having a regular 
set of customers ; and you see, my lady, having seen, as 
a aerVftut, a good deal of society of the upper classes, and 
lead I a great many books — and having heard all Sir 
Georg€-s good jokes and stories, I shall not be at a loss 
fbr oeaversation." 

\ •" Sir George's good jokes and stories ? How could 
you hear them ?" I asked, in a tone of surprise. 

'^From the servants who waited at table, my lady. I did 
nei hear them from Sir George. Over the joints that 
had been on table the day before, we used to hear dis- 
dussed all that the company had said that was worth re- 
membering. I could repeat to you that capital story of 
Sir George's about the Marquis of Eadstown's cob that 
had * dropped down dead in the park,' and was brought 
home next day by a policeman." 
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I iBAlIy could not help smiling^, ill (^s a smile then 
became my face. 

"And that story of Mr. Alycrons about the Dowager" 
Duchess of Dunnington having written to the Duke of 
Seftown to say that^, ' thank Heaven^ her son s intentions 
were not honourable towards the young lady she was 
irfraid he was going to marry/ " 

Here I smiled again. 

"And, then, Lord Doom's story about the Earl of 
Cruterford's uvula, which word the Countess did not know 
how to spell properly. And all those witty sayings of 
that Irish barrister, and of Sydney Smith, used to be 
brought into our hall quite fresh ; and very much enjoyed 
they were, I assure you, my lady. And having a good 
stock of these stories and sayings, which are not commop 
and hacknied, I can t tell you what profitable account I 
shall turn them to, for I shall be very chary of them, so 
that they will last the longer. And now, my lady, I would 
advise you to go to bed, and get up at eight o'clock, and 
after breakfast begin work, as I shall. God blesa you, 
and give you a good night a repose !" concluded Mathilde, 
having smoothed my pillow and arranged my aching head, 
previous to leaving me for the night. 

Let the reader imagine how thankful was I to the 
Creator for having granted me in my troubles so faithful 
a friend and so efficient a protector as my late servant. 
Hard as was my fate, it might have been harder still. 
How many wretched creatures, mayhap as guiltless in 
the first instance as myself, were at that late hour drag- 
ging their weary limbs along the streets of the town, in 
the dull and sickening hope that by their sin they might 
procure a lodging for the night, and the means of drink, 
to support their sinking hearts, and drown their sorrows ! 
Though a fallen woman in the eyes of the world, I could 
still walk in the path of virtue, spurn the offers of Mr. 
Stoneycombe, and dictate conditions to Mr. Blackwood. 
With these consolatory reflections, I fell into ^ sound 
sleep, and dreamt of the days of my childhood. 
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I BEaiN TO WORK FOR MY BREAD. 

The next morning, at eight o'clock, Mathilde came into 
my room, drew the ourtcuns of my bed aside, presented 
me with a cup of coffee, and the Morning Post She 
blushed a great deal under the inspection which I invo- 
luntarily made of her toilet ; nor did the compliments I 
paid to her *' good taste" seem to lessen her embarrass- 
ment. She was arrayed in a very pretty light blue muslin 
dress of the newest fashion, and had arranged her hair 
in a remarkably tasteful style. Around her neck was a 
narrow black velvet ribbon, fastened by a small medallion. 
At her side was suspended by a gold curb chain a small 
watch of the like metal. On her " wedding finger * was 
a wedding ring, and a " guard" thereto. She looked not 
only very pretty, but lady-like and graceful. To say the 
truth, I have seen many of our sex with lofty titles whose 
appearance would, in point of gentility, bear no com- 
parison with Mathilde's on that morning of her d^but as 
a tobacconist. 

" Don't look at me, my lady, or you will make me more 
nervous than I am already," said Mathilde. 

" Why should you be nervous, you honest creature ?" 
I replied. < 

" Well, I don't know, my lady. As your maid, I could 
loot any gentleman in the face who spoke to me, and 
never felt any confusion ; but this, you see, is quite a 
new character, and I almost dread the approach of the 
first customer. And that boy just now calling out, 
' Missis, there's no half-ounce weight !' gave me such a 
tarn, I thought I should have fainted ; but my nervous- 
ness will wear off before this day is over, I dare say." 
* ^ ^ ^ 4 

At ten o'clock, Mathilde brought me my breakfast on 
a^tray, over which was spread a very clean table-cloth of 
small dimensions. She had procured>6ufficient silver and 
othet table appointments for my use — all of a most re? 
spectable character, though of ancient design. 
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There, my lady !" she exclaimed, with a merry voice, 
" I am glad to say that it is all over." 

" What, Mathilde ?" 

"My nervousness, my lady. I have i^old eleveu cigars, 
two ounces of snuff, six pipes, and thirteen screws 1 and 
now I feel quite at home in the husiness." 

" What are screws, Mathilde ?" 

" Small quantities of common tobacco wrapped up jai_y 
paper, my lady. My hand trembled at first; but it is aU; 
over. You will find the chop very tender ; and this re4. 
pickled cabbfige — I know your love for red pickled cabbage 
— is very fresh and crisp ; and are not the potatoes—- — " 

** Mrs. Raby, you are wanted !" the boy shouted at i\ke,. 
top of his voice. 

" Coming !" cried the electrified Mathilde ; apd, beg- 
ging my pardon, she flew down the stairs into the sbpp. 

After an absence of three-quarters of an hour, Mathilde 
returned to remove the " breakfast things" from the table. 
She was in high spirits, having sold, since she last saw 
me, sixteen shillings worth of " stock" to persons of a.^ 
better class — ^persons who wanted their cigar cases, re* 
plenished> instead of asking for one or two. Poor wpm^P;! 
she appeared quite elated with her success in her .0ew.. 
occupation ; and in that success I took a warmer and 
more unselfish interest than the most vivid imagination 
can probably picture. 

"Oh, my lady! such a nice gentleman came io.jJ;l^t» 
now — such polished manners, and such a pleasant waypf 

speaking, and " 

Mrs. Raby!" again shouted the boy. 
Coming !" and again Mathilde darted below.. I then. 
selected a pattern, adjusted the frame, and sorted the 
wools, for a pair of slippers. Over the stitches my sighs 
were not less frequent than they had been of late, hut 
they were not so painful. The future seemed less dark, 
and the present was an improvement of the recent past. 
It was now my hope — perhaps my only hope at that 
moment — that Mr. Blackwood's visits would be few au4. 

between. Not that I was ungrateful to him, but that 
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I longed for uninterrupted seclusion ; I desired to see no 
one but Mathilde, for whom I now entertained an affection 
which was truly sisterly, in the strictest sense of that word, 
I could see that she was so proud of being able to protect 
niid assist, as well as support me, that I thought it would 
be a sad pity to embitter the sweetness of her sensations 
by exhibiting that I was too sensible of the great obli- 
gations ^nder which I was labouring ; and I therefore 
determined to take all her attentions as a matter of course, 
inrsti^aid of favour ; for the truly generous mind — such as 
]Mftthilde possessed — is pained and fatigued by reiterated 
expressions of thankfulness ; and so I allowed her to do 
with me as she pleased, — adopted most, if not all, of her 
suggestions, — permitted her to stand, instead of being 
seated, in my presence, — and suffered her to "my lady" me 
as Hiuch as she used to do when I was the mistress of 
M^rrydale Hall and the mansion in Grosvenor-place. 

It was now nearly five o'clock, and Mathilde, bearing 
the' lai-ge tray, again placed it on the table. (The motive 
f(jr bringing me my meals upon the tray, I divined in- 
stantly. She was afraid, poor woman, if she " laid the 
table/' I might ask her to partake of the repast.) She 
ujAlfted a dover, and before me lay a single paiiridge, 
exqttisite'ly roasted. Indeed, so far as the viands were 
concerned, I could not have been better satisfied had the 
united energies of the housekeeper, butler, and cook, who 
werei lately in my service, been called forth to gratify my 
pillate. 

" And, oh, my lady ! I liave had such a piece of good 
luck," said Mathilde. " Only think. A gentleman came 
into the shop this morning, and told me that he had just 
been to an auction, where he had bought at a venture 
eight dozens of port wine for nine shillings a dozen ; and 
that on trying it, he found it to be the best wine he had 
ever tasted. * Well, sir,' said I, ' you were, indeed, fortu- 
nate. > I wish I had been only a quarter as fortunate.' 
* Do you ?* says the gentleman ; * then you shall be/ 
You shall havetwo dozens at the same price.' And, sure 
enough, in half an hour afterwards, in came the wine — 
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and this is some of it. I am no judge of wine. As you 
know, my lady, I never drink anything stronger than 
table-beer ; but will you, my lady, taste it, and give me 
your opinion ?" ^ She poured out a glassfiil. 

I tasted the wine. '^It is delicious wine, Mathilde/' 
said I. " How fortunate you are, to be sure !" 

" Mrs. Kaby !" the boy again called out. 

" Coming !" and Mathilde left me, inwardly crowing 
over the imagined success of her own powers of invention, 
while I was perfectly satisfied that the wine in that pretty 
littledecanter before me had been procured from Sir George 
Merrydale's wine merchants, Todd and James, at a cost 
of three guineas a dozen. How happy was I to think 
that Mathilde knew I was not in the habit of consuming 
much wine; and, further, that I was not unfrequently 
subject to severe headaches, which would now form an 
excuse for my seldom drinking anything but water. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

MY father's death, AND OTHER MATTERS. 

"If you please, my lady, I never like to do anything 
without your sanction ; but the truth is, I must speak of 
you by some other name," said Mathilde. 

" How ? Why speak of me at all, Mathilde ?" 
" Why, my lady, suppose Mr. Blackwood were to come 
into the shop, and ask if you were visible. And when I 
wish to send you anything by the lad, if I cannot leave 
the shop, it would seem so strange to be always speaking 
of you as ' the lady on the first floor.' And then, again, 
supposing you were ill, and I had to go for a doctor, I 
should be obliged to give him some name." 
" Very true, Mathilde." 
" Well, my lady, what name shall it be ?" 
" The one you have just thrown away, Mathilde. Make 
The Mrs. Johnson." 

*' No, my lady, that will never do. You are much too 
handsome for * Johnson.' Forgive me for saying that I 
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think the name of Grey would fit you very nicely, and 
then, my lady, I need not take away the title." 

"Yes, take away, the title, Mathilde, and let me be 
Mrs. Grey/* 

It was prudent, no doubt, on Mathilde s part, to change 
my name ; but 1 confess the operation occasioned me a 
great deal of pain. 

" And now, my lady, let me tell you that I have made 
a very good beginning. Yesterday I took fourteen 
shillings and sixpence beyond the average receipts of the 
day's general business. And what's more, a good many 
of those who were here yesterday will come again to-day, 
and to-morrow, and next day, I hope, for I made myself 
very affable ; and just before the shutters were put up I 
had a regular troop of gentlemen around me, chatting 
and talking as nicely and properly as could be." 

" I am very glad to hear it, Mathilde. And see ! I 
have not been idle — ^I have worked two flowers already." 

" Well, I declare, my lady !" 
I shall finish the pair before the end of the week." 
I should not at all be surprised. And do you know 
what those slippers will be worth ?" 

" No." 

"A guinea, my lady, which will more than cover all 
your expenses for the week." 

" Then, why do needlewomen talk about distress ?" 

** Because they are idle, and do not like to work for 
their Uving. " 

" Mrs. Baby !" shouted the boy. 

" Coming." And Mathilde flew down stairs. 
* * * ^ ^ 

•What children are the grown-up women of the rich ! 
And how true is it what Bulwer says, that " the children 
of the poor are adults from infancy." I most implicitly 
believed Mathilde — that I could with ease earn a guinea 
a week, and how rapidly did I stitch away while (it is 
not a very lady-like expression, but I will use it, never- 
theless) "chewing the cud" of this most pleasurable 
reflection. I made " a guinea a week" a starting-post, 
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and like the glass-seller in the Arabian Nights, sketched 
a plan for the realization of a large fortune by making 
slippers and bead purses; and, carried on by my imagina-' ' 
tion, I had visions of knitted socks for little babies, whicTi'-' 
would sell immensely, and most thoroughly convincq4 ; 
was I that the statement of Mathilde touching the distress.! 
of needlewomen was only too well founded, and tlttii^ 
idleness was the root of the evil. " A guinea in a wee's*? ' 
I'll earn it in four days !" I exclaimed triumphantly ; an(|-j 
in the excess of my ecstasy I applied my hand so vig<i^ ' 
rously to the screw of the frame, that I cracked the top 
board, and then rang the bell, and brought up Mathilde^, . 
who put on her bonnet and shawl, and ran out to hav^) 
the damage repaired "immediately " leaving the shop i^^ 
the care of the little boy during her absence, while I pacjed j 
my apartment majestically, and perfected, in my own[ 
mind, the plans which I was premeditating when tb^^ 
accident above mentioned abrubtly interrupted them^ aod^r 
the work already in hand. . .^ , 

" Why were Mathilde's eyes so red ?" I wondered, whe^r 
I was calmer. "And why had I not seen anyof thf^ 
morning papers ?'* ';;.•; 

I rang the bell. The boy answered it, heard my wiah^i 

hastily returned with the Times and the Morning Posp^-i 

and tlien ran down to some customer who was rapping,, 

his knuckles on the counter. ... 

■x- -x- * -x- * v^ 

Could I believe my own sight? Was the passage I.- 
read in the Times (" extracted from the Belfast Chronicle'% 
a dream ? Was my whole existence a dream ? Was 1^ 
in a lodging, and the guest of a woman who had been my 
servant-maid? Was it possible that I was insane?, 
Could I be mad ? Was the world itself a delusion?.! 
Alas! it was all too true! I read as follows: — 

The case of Merrydale versus Stonejcombe is, no doubt, fresh in 
the minds of our readers. As was stated at the time of the triid, this 
county it was that gave birth to the fair but frail lady who will, we 
fancy,' be awakened to an accurate idea of the enormity of her offence 
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wfien' s!ie reads that never >since the day and hoar that the sad in- 

t^iMgence of liis daughter's error reached Captain 's ears, did 

thQ gallant and respected gentleman lift his eyes from the ground — 
frt^m the dust to wnich he was so soon to return. The formerly erect 
figure was now bent ; the step no longer firm ; and the tongue that 
hdd always a joke to tell every one, was now sullenly silent. For 
nkte days previous to last Wednesday, when he expired in the arms 

oiibi9 son, Lieut. , of the — feegiment of Foot, the gallant 

Cajotain. had. not uttered a sound. 

j^pince writing the above, we are pained to learn that the widow of 
Captain — nas become insane, and is now under restraint in a 
"prirate asylum," 

^My father, my own dear father, dead ! And the cause 
of his death the error, the disgrace of his favourite child ! 
I ii6w hegan to think that I had been guilty — had sinned, 
aiifl that my protestations of innocence were false ! that 
I deserved the horrible name which one of Sir Georges 
lawyers had applied to me ! Killed my father ! the father 
who, from my infancy, had ever been the same kind, 
iidtilgent, and affectionate parent to all of us, but to me 
especially ! How vividly did I then call to mind the 
days when I was a little child, and he would carry me 
u^'dn'his shoulders into the stable, and place me on one 
of' 'the horses — how he would drag my little cai'riage 
round the garden and the grounds, and never return from 
B^lfttst without some toy or present for his Eva — and how 
kfiidly and gently would he rebuke me for any of those 
ai3t» of wilfulness of which all children are sometimes 
guilty ! My mother insane ! I the cause ! I ! to whom 
she had ever been the most devoted of mothers. And 
my 'poor brother ! How acute must be his feelings — he 
who detested being brought before the public in any 
shafre-^— to see his sister's name part of the stock in trade 
of ^'617 hireling scribbler, who gloried in giving every 
parWculttr that ho could rake up concerning her name 
ahi pedigree ! Was it not enough to make poor Frank 
insane ? And, alas ! was not my sister injured by my 
fall ? How few men would wish to unite themselves to 
alody whose near relative had figured so conspicuously 
in all the newspapers of the United Kingdom, and whose 
Qiiino w'^uld soon be made familiar to the people in 
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America, India, and the British colonies! Everybody 
reads, and never forgets, such a case as that of mine. 
" Merrydale and Stoneycombe" — for ages to come, as long 
as the law lasts, would those names live, in shame^ 
together. 

I sat down upon the hearthrug and wept bitterly, and 
in this condition Mathilde found me when she returned 
with the repaired frame. 



* 



CHAPTER XXm. 

I TAKE TO PAINTING. 

The paragraph in the Times had not escaped the eyes of 
Mathilde, and had she been at home that paper would 
have been kept from my sight. For several days I was 
inconsolable, and fervently prayed to be released by death 
from all earthly sorrow; but by degrees Mathilde aroused 
me. There was no argument that she left unused; Aiid 
more than once she reminded me that I " held Within ft 
second principle of life," and that I would be held re- 
sponsible if my grief caused its premature birth and end. 
So I once more applied myself to work, and insisted upon 
Mathilde attending to her shop instead of to me. 

:|e •)& :|e ^ -X* 

The first pair of slippers were now ready, and MathiHe 
exposed them for sale. A customer was soon found, and 
one morning Mathilde presented me with the proceeds-*- 
one sovereign — and then exhibited my "little aQCount:' 

HT LADT TO HATHILDX JOHKSON. 

For lodgings 050 

For bread, meat, &c. . 4 9i 

Tea, coffee, &c 1 10 

Wine, 1^. id, ; candles, 2«. . • • . . 3 4 

14 11^ 
Eeceived .•••.» 1 

Balance due my lady . « ^ • • • • 5 0} 
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How little did I dream at the time that this ciroum- 
fitantial account was entirely fictitious, and that instead 
of a balance remaining in my favour, Mathilde was more 
than double the amount out of pocket, for she had sold 
the slippers (I discovered this afterwards) to a customer 
for their real value. 

'* Now, my lady, I would advise you to try a pair of 
pictures in water-colours. They would sell directly. 
Here is the paper, and the brushes, and the paints, which 
a young artist was good enough to select for me at prime 
cost" 

"Let me take your portrait, Mathilde." (Mathilde 
made a curtsey.) 

" You need not sit. I know your features by heart." 

" Thank you, my lady." 

" And for a background I will sketch the shop." 

" Oh ! that would be excellent. I could be standing 
behind the counter, weighing Colonel Stair his daily half 
ounce of brown rappee." 

" Who is Colonel Stair ?" 

"A very good customer, and a very great character, 
my lady. He has been everywhere, and knows everybody, 
and is full of anecdotes. He calls here every day at 
three, after coming from the Club, and he usually stays 
and talks for half an hour. I mostly * cap' his stories and 
jokes, and he nearly died of laughter yesterday when I 
told him of Sydney Smith replying to the mesmerist, 
* Do you feel anything now ? — * Yes, a most profound 
contempt for your ridiculous pretensions.' And the 
colonel, my lady, has such a peculiar face, you would 
catch it immediately. If I were to put a thin gauze cur- 
tain before the window of the back room, you could see 
the scene without being observed, my lady." 

" Very well, Mathilde, I will take you and your cus- 
tomer, the colonel, in the attitude you speak of — but let 
there be good light in the room." 

There was aback staircase — a very narrow one — ^which 
led into Mathilde's private apartment, and there I took 
up my positionr At three precisely in walked the stately 
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Colonel stair. His face was indeed a peculiar one. It 
was not strictlj handsome, but it beamed with good- 
humour and benevolence. Nor was the expression of the 
features void of intellectuality. The colonel's voice was 
somewhat pompous and patronizing in its tone ; but this 
was the result of habit, and (it appeared to me) the harm- 
less imitation of a royal duke, to whom Colonel ' Stait 
bore some resemblance in face, figure, and addressf. 
Amidst a crowd of the most distinguished persons, Cplon^ 
Stair would be conspicuous for the peculiarly gentleman- 
like character of his bearing ; and yet, with all his genjBK^- 
ness, grace, and delicacy of action, it was impossiUe not 
to observe that he was brave and chivalrous to the last 
degree. 

*' Good morning, Mrs. Baby," said the old colonel. \ 
" Good morning. Colonel Stair." ^ 

"Any news to-day, Mrs. Baby?" , "" 

" None, colonel, beyond what I see in the papers.** 
" The Commander-in-Chief sprained his ankle lalfc 
evening, stepping out of his carriage. I have just left 
bis Grace, who has been so good as to promise m er % 
commission, gratis, for my nephew." '; ' -^* 

"I am happy to hear it, colonel." ' ' ' ''^ 

" What? That his Grace has met with the accMeti^^* 
" No, colonel. I am sorry for that ; but I rejoice lit 
your nephew's good fortune." 

** You will forgive an old fellow like me presuming to 
make a personal remark, Mrs. Baby; but upon my honour 
you have a tnily charming taste in dress. Wherp did ytiti 
get that lovely muslin ?" • " ; 

"I have had it a long time; I almost forget where 'I 
bought it. It i« pretty — rather." ^ 

"Charming, charming! very charming, Mrs. E^by; 
and well indeed do you become it." 

"Thank you, colonel." ,. * 

" Apropos of dress, there is a capital paper in Bentteya 
Miscellany for this month on the subject. You shoiiltl 
read it. I will bring in the number for you to-moiTow, 
when I come." 
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*'You are very kind, colonel." 
; "Kot at all, Mrs. Raby. Not at all. By the way, do 
you kftowy that story you told me about the cob falling 
down in the park is a positive fact?" 

" Of! course it is, colonel. I knew that." 
And I don't know whether I have done wrong or not,  
but! gave you up as my authority to a relative of the 
marquis, who told me he should look you up, and ask 
jQu.now you came to get hold of it." 
X^^'^Jibf colonel, I never tell tales, or, rather, say who is 
flw^uthority for them." 
., „^J)o you intend that as a reproach ?" 
J,, f'lllo, colonel." 

*' Because if you do, I must tell you that I gave you 
up a^. my authority to this young lord, with the very 
best motive in the world. He consumes more cigars than 
any two men in Great Britain." 

Here an old woman entered the shop, and asked for 
a pennyworth of snuflF. Mathilde "served" her, and 
.whil^in the act of doing so, questioned her about her 
4aughter s tooth-ache with a voice which was so feeling 
in tone, that a hearer might have imagined she had been 
thinking of nothing else ever since she became acquainted 
that.tixQ young woman had been attacked by that grievous 

malady. 

A fashionably-dressed young man then came in, and 
Wfi^^^d lialf-a-dozen of those "magnificent regalias," such 
Di^}^<^ nad on the day before. And while he was taking his 
chapge for a sovereign, Mathilde " hoped" that he bad 
found the dog which he told her, when last there, he had 
lost. " No," he said, " he had not." And she was " so 
sorry to hear it," that her heart seemed by her voice to 
be centred, sympathetically, in her customer's vexation. 

A filthy little boy now approached the counter, and 
asked for a " screw ;" Mathilde gave it to him, and said, 
** My little fellow, when next you wash your face bring 
me the water, and I'll give you a penny for it, for ink is 
very dear. Do you hear ? There, tnke the money, and 
do it at once." " Do you mind my getting the water out 

H 



of the gatter, ma*am ?" asked the ohild^ artlesftly ; and not 

oompr^ending why the colonel and Mathilde ahould 

Jaugh hyaterioally, he took his departure* 

* it # * * 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MY SUCCBSS AS AN ABTIST. 

• 

** Oh, my lady, I never saw anything so like in tim 
whole course of my existence !" exclaimed Mathilde, wben 
I showed her the sketch. "It is the colonel to the very 
life ; and I know it is like me ; only that I look so lady? 
like, I should not have recognised myself/' 

'' It only does you justice, Mathilde. I am not clevior 
enough in the art to flatter my subjects,'* 

^' It is very kind of you to say so." 

Oh, my lady ! I wiH never part with that picture. I 
will hang it up in the shop, and it will make my 
fortune. The colonel is such a well-known gentlemaa^ 
thousands will come in to look at it." And here 
Mathilde told me a story, which she bad heard lately, 
of Garrick having converted a poor tobacconist intbu. 
wealthy man by only speaking of him on the stage. I 
could not see exactly how that " the cases were on aU-^ 
fours" (an expression which had been lately contributedi 
to Mathilde's vocabulary by a barrister's clerk, who ex* 
plained that it meant " alike"— parallel), but I was toQ 
eager to work at the picture to admit of my arguing the 
point with her. 

I must confess that I, as well as Mathilde, was de« 
Ughted with my effort. The likeness of the colonel was 
perfect (it was a very easy face) ; and I had been equally 
successful with Mathilde's features and expression. It 
was now for me to " finish" the picture, and fill in the 
jars of snuff— " Latakia," **Oronoco," "Parisian," &c. ; 
the scales, which were hanging over the counter; the 
gold-fish, in a glass vase near the cigar cases ; tho canary 
which chirped so gaily over the head of its talkative 
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bwner ; and the grotesque pipes of all nations^ which so 
l^tentifally decorated the bay-window. It should not, I 
resolved, be a sketch, but an elaborate and highly-finished 
picture, crammed with minute objects ingemously in* 
troduced — so ingeniously, indeed, that on every exami« 
nation something new would be discovered. 

What a blessing to persons in my unhappy condition 
of mind, is the power of concentrating the thought and 
the energies to one fixed purpose ! To create an employ- 
iSHat wluch will allure you firom your griefs, and give you 
0iMetbing to hope for, live for, and take a delight in ! 
This picture had upon me, for hours and hours every day 
Sir upwards of seven weeks, the same effect as the fabled 
waters of Lethe were supposed to have upon all those 
id^o entered the Elysian fields. I did not forget my woes^ 
but I felt them to be supportable while that picture was 
under my hand, and while my eye criticised its every 
iouoh, and sought for errors in drawing, or other imper- 
i^ions, that I might correct them. I used to think at 
Qtte time that a certain modem artist, who was for twelve 
(nt eighteen months on one or two pictures, must be a 
T^ry idle man — considering such pictures were only three 
feet long by two wide — ^but when I came to find that a 
"ihole day was required to work up a pair of scissors, 
hoflgkig by the side of Mathilde's black silk apron, I 
quite understood that for such pictures as those I allude 
^1 eighteen months was comparatively a short time, and 
five hundred guineas for the pair an unremunerating price. 

Amongst the pictures wMch the Dowager Lady Merry- 
dale bequ3athed to me were several originals by Hogarth; 
and at these I had very frequently looked — nay more, I 
had studied them attentively, little imagining how valu- 
able the lessons I then learnt would be to me in later 
liJe. It is not for me in these pages to preach to my 
leaders ; but I would most strongly advise young ladies, of 
&veef condition and rank, to learn something or other by 
which, in the case of need, they might earn an honour- 
able living for themselves. It is a sad mistake for a 

H 2 
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young person of liberal education to say, " if tbe worst 
comes to the worst, I can turn governess.** It is one 
thing to be coaxed to learn — to be educated ; but a ver^ 
diflFerent matter to impart what you havie learnt unto ' 
others. Amongst the thousands of candidates for such " 
appointments, how very few are qualified for their dntiei^l" 
My advice is this : let every young woman apply.hers^f 
to one particular study, as the one study by wl^ich '•'sHS ^ 
could live, if she had no other means of living. Liet ffl' ' 
other stupes be secondary to this one — ^be it paiitttiliS;^' 
sculpture, music, languages. The vocation once d^r^^* 
mined upon, should never be lost sight of, but pursuJd'^ 
till the utmost perfection is arrived at; then held in 
reserve as a profession, and meanwhile exercised as an 
amusement. How many ladies of my former acquain- 
tance could I enumerate who had done tiiis, and who could ^^ 
have looked, without anxiety, on a reverse of fortuflel, 
while their husbands, who had lived but for their oiHl 
amusement, would have despaired, drank themselves to* 
death, or become the inmates of madhouses ? How nianj^? *' 
Some three or four, out of three or four hundred! " 

Mathilde's shopboy was also introduced into tt^ ^ic*^*'^ 
ture ; also the little urchin whose ideas of cleati^Ss^^* 
embraced the washing of his face in a gutter; the cdfofi^ri"^* 
walking-stick, too, had its place, and his snuflT-boxV^llifo 
doe-skin gloves, and the envelope of a letter sealed wiW ^ 
a large red seal ; and a dog, who used frequently to look 
in as he passed the door, had his place. But what pleife^d^ - * 
me more than all was a fourpenny piece on the couiitfer,^^* 
" the colonel's change ;" looked at through a magnifying 
glass, it was not "Hfe itself" (a blunder of Mathilde%)ri^h 
but a very accurate copy of the original coin. '* ^''^ 

How swiftly, to be sure, had flown the past two moMBM^^ 
— the four hundred and twenty-seven hours which ithaSP" 
taken me to complete that picture, which was now rekdf^'^ 
for delivery into Mathilde's hands ! - .?vi no? 

The reader may naturally inquire if I did nothing A'i^^ 
in the shape of work during the two past months ? 
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r Ye$ ; . from six in the evening iintil ten at night, I 
knitted children's socks and smoking-caps, and with the 
fi.ctitioufor rather exaggerated proceeds settled Mathilde's 
fabricated weekly bills ; and having always a balance, I 
^^^ aOj^led to expend threepence per cliein on the organ 
bjqj^.ynjliQm I encouraged to haunt the pavement opposite 
thff^windows of my apartment. By-the-bye, I remember 
op§ 4ay, while hard at work painting the old colonel's 
w^^oat and watch-chain, and listening to the organ of 
tfi|.,A)c^y in the street, I found myself actually singing 
tq^t^e ^popular and lively air be was playing. 



flf 



'^ CHAPTER XXV. 



\: FIFTY POUNDS FOR THE PICTURE! 



"Q^ijmy lady!" shouted Mathilde, rushing into my 
T<^]^ :With her hands in the air, and her eyes pro- 
tr^Oflii^g >&om their sockets ; '^ it was just as I said it 
woi^l^bal" 

'* What is the matter ?" I inquired, in a state of alarm; 
foi^;fi*(^vthe expression of Mathilde's face, I could not 
d^^i^j^ whether joy or sorrow was the cause of her bois- 
tej^i^^^itement. 

r'ti^jjieoolcmel has offered me fifty pounds for the pic- 

tuj^V;!" I- . 

-f f i!!beji pray sell it," said I, greatly relieved on finding 
thfiijaQ, calamity had happened, or was pending. " Sell 
it, a^i^.I will paint another for yourself." 

^^i^Bxt with it ! Not for ten times fifty pounds !" she 
crfi^^^.^nd kissed my hands, while the big tears stood in 
her honest eyes. '* Part with it ! Never, never ! I will 
lo^^4t;^ I would love a child. And, my lady, what do 
yof^.^think a celebrated young artist, who has seen it, 
sayi^? . He says there is nothing in the Exhibition to be 
compared with it, and that it might be the work of Bichard 
Doyle himself!" 

That is flattery, Mathilde, on his part." 
Oh, no, my lady ; the colonel says the same, and 
there was no flattery in his offer. He has seen, he says, 
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all the famous gallerieB in the worldi and knowe & good 
painting from a bad one at a single glance. I wish you 
would come into the back roomi and just listen to what 
people say of it." 

" What ! would you make a female Apelles of ma^ 
I hope you did not say it was the work of a lady/* . _„^ 

" Of course not, my lady. I said it had been done by 
a young artist, who is a great admirer of mine. . One 
gentleman said the boy with the dirty face was worthy;^9| 
Hunt, and that the dog might have been coniributed/^I 
Landseer. As for the Ukeness to the colonel and. i^ 
me, everybody thinks them perfect." 

** Very weU, Mathilde. I will come down presently.' 

'^The colonel wanted me to let him take it home to 

show to his daughter; but I would not sufiRar it out of 

my possession, and so he has gone to fetch the yo)^ 

lady here. See it she mustf he says." r-t 

* * * * * ' 

Ensconced behind the curtain, which was tightly tacke^ 
to the window of the back toom, I commanded a good 
view of the shop, and could heaa* every word H^.yfisp 
said by Mathilde and her customers. ,r • ..^ 

'' Who is that ?" Mathilde asked a litOe boy wi^ 
basket on his arm, who came for ''two penii3^9rorth;f;f 
Scotch snuff." 

'' Why, that's you, to be sure ; and that's Jim X^^kf , 
with the dirty face, ^ere. He lives in Sing's Yard«"(j[ 

'' And who's that ?" (she pointed to the colonel.). » 

'' The gentleman that I saw here last week ; and J k^QiSg^ 
tiiat there dog, too. He belongs to Mrs. Tapster^ round 
the comer. He's a shocking thief, that dog is* H^.fi$ij[e 
a pound of sausages out of this basket last Fridayi. f^e 
hungry beggar ; and I got a nice hiding through him,! di^'' 

The next critic was a dirty*looking tnan« in a sui^^f 
dingy black, who had a habit of scratching his hat instj^ 
of his head : and, seemingly, he could not utter a ^ntei^e 
without puttiiig a ''damn " into it. ^. 

" Well, Mrs. Baby, how are you to'day ? Dawx fi^e 
weather." 
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'' Qnife well, thank yon, Sir William." (Sir WiUiam I 
''Could such a person have a title V I wondered.) 
''Do you know that gentleman, Sir William ?" 
" Yes, by  ! It's old Stair ; d — d if it is not. 
Hew ^ood ; by ' ! And this is very like you, bv 
— — ! WAo did it ? D — me if it is not capital." 
' "A young artist. Sir William." 
-'^ Young, is he ? Then, d — me if he shafi not take 
inei My young wife has been bothering my life out to 
have a picture taken, and I'd gratify her only it is such 
a^ d-«-Hl bore to dress and sit doing nothing. How 
many times did old Stair sit ?" 

'* He did not sit at all. Sir William. The artist only 
saw him here, and took him from memory." 

^' D-*— me, I wish he could see me, and recollect my 
features sa welL But, look here, Mrs. Baby : let him 
paint oat old Stair, and paint me in his place, and I'll 

E'ye him something handsome for this ; and, what's more, 
f shall take my young wife; d^- me if he shall not." 

'"He* has left London for Paris, Sir William," was 
KathiMe% ocmiprehensiye fiction for not acceding to any 
of the aged and uncleanly baronet's propositions ; "but 
when he comes back, I will inform him of your wishes^ 
Bir-WiUitoi," 

** Give me three or four pounds of those cigars, such as 
I hftd the last time I was here ; give 'em to me now. 
B*^ in#, I'm off to-night for Yorkshire." 

*' I will s^id them to your lodgings, Sir William, as 
S€(6n Mthe lad comes in." 

''INoj I'll take 'em with me. Tm not proud, Mrs. 
Saby— not ashamed to carry a parcel, you know ; d— 
me, if 8 only- those fellows who have not a button in the 
ir^ld that are fond of throwing away sixpences for no 
etfUily purpose/' And Sir William Janicott, one of the 
tiehest oommoners in England, put his parcel under his 
mtL\ and made his exit. So unqualified were the expres- 
rions of approval on all sides, that I really began to form 
hopias which afteivexperience entirely dispelled. I was 
not then Aware that women, and not unfrequently men, 
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usually expend the whole of their faculties «nd potrei^ 

on the first work which has called all their energies iht<y 

active operation. A man or a woman who has profltiijeffi 

a good novel, play, poem, song, or picture, fancies he, of 

she, is capable of many others equally good ; but it is only 

when he, or she, compares the first success with the sticces^ 

of otlier subsequent efforts that he, or she, discovers^h6W' 

very limited, after all, are human ideas and humiin e*^ 

cution. And yet, strange to say, the work upon whi(ib*tt^ 

reputation is based is often the least prized by its authdifi^ 

In that first picture I lived for upwards of two monlftyB 

It was my world, out of which I could no more stijf| 

than out of the globe of which I was ian inhabitant. ^ t 

dreamt of it, and when awake, and working with lin^' 

wools, I thought of it. It must have been a work ratbCT 

of temporary inspiration than of art, for I was unliM^: 

afterwards to approach it, in composition or in colouring"/^ 

Sometimes I could not comprehend why those who^* 

saw it bestowed upon it such ecstatic laudation ; at other' 

times, when gazing upon it, retracing the outlines of each 

figure and object, fully convinced of its excellence as a 

whole, I could scarcely believe that it was the result of 

my labour. 

* * * * » .,» " 
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Colonel Stair brought his daughter to see this pi^t^Hd/' 
She was a charming girl of seventeen or eighteen years'* 
of age, and when I heard her begging of Mathilda ' to^' 
part with it, I was positively vexed at Mathilde's refiisifff 
and I copied the picture ; but the copy was so wantittgiiiV: 
the spirit of the original, I was ashamed of it, and dt^ ' 
stroyed it in disgust. - ;'-'^'^ 

All Colonel Stair s friends, and they were legion, ctdi^'- 
to behold this handiwork of mine ; and to my great j^y;^ 
I was sensible that Mathilde's '^business connexion "wab' 
thereby considerably enlarged; for persons who onefe'" 
visited her shop seldom failed to become "regular cite-' • 
tomers " — ^Mathilde laid herself out so much to please 
^^ople, and always wore such a cheerful countenance, tei - 

^ as tasteful dresses. Indeed, Mathilde was now doing 
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!|0 .muiih in her trade, that she was on the high road to, 
if,, pot fortune, at all events sufficient wherewith to 
pnopvire.for her a handsome competency in days to come, 
wjl^ei^ishe might be unable or indisposed to labour. In 
t|^,,meatptime I worked hard with my wools and with 
i^,.n§^dle».Qnd was, moreover, very useful to Mathilde in 
M^pf^ng letters, and keeping accounts of the incomings 
ai^d expenditure. I was indeed no longer an expensive 
l^ffleii to my protectress, but of sufficient use to pay 
hf^,for supporting me. I also earned occasionally a few 
g^fias by my pencil. An *' Organ Boy," the work of 
a^.'^onth s leisure, sold for 61. ] and another picture of 
'^The Glee Singers" was purchased from Mathilde, by 
o^of her customers, for 7i. 10s. I have since learned 
tj^i. it is one thing to work, and another to dispose of 
Qjq^'s wares, and that without Mathilde's tact in the 
latt^ branch of my business, I must have been reduced 
t(|. % very precarious means of living, hard as I might 
liftW. worked. 

B PM ,. CHAPTER XXVI. 

10 ill.-!  ^ ^ 

1 ADOPT A DISGUISE. 

Mb. Blackwood, who had visited me at regular intervals 
sii^f^rl ]iad been under the roof of Mathilde, called one 
nu^^ing rather earlier than was his wont, and informed 
n^ thi^t the obnoxious clause in the Divorce Bill had been 
8tjij^q]£,out ''by consent, " and that on that head I need not 
^ji^i^yself any further anxiety. This was some relief, 
th^ip^ ^he very name of that divorce bill and the allur 
sions to it in the newspapers always curdled my blood, 
a|}g,made me giddy. " Thank God " (I often muttered 
^y^^S^^' ''that before the child can read all these 
^^S^f^$ the afifair will have ceased to be a topic of 
inji^^st." And then I would endeavour to picture to 
mpelf what would be the feelings of my boy — ^if boy it 
sl^gld be — ^to stumble some day, when he had become a 
ii^,.on the newspapers of the present time, and then 
TQiJiA the reports of his mother s shame ! Would the 
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obild hate me ? Would bis pride etifie fhe love fbr the 
.mother who had brought him into the world and nur- 
tured him ? And then I would make a m«Dorandam 
that I waa to aak Mr. Blackwood whether the child 
could be taken from me ? Many times waa I on the 
point of putting this question, but I had not the courage 
to do so. In the first place, I disUked talking about my 
condition to Mr. Blackwood ; and then I was ftfindd that 
an aflSrmatiye reply would be more than I oouU bisar. 
Talking of and thmking about these matiiaB made itoe 
ill and nervous, and it inyaiiably took me three dayatto 
recover each attack. Oh the occasion just alluded te I 
was confined to my sleeping apartment for a whole we^k, 
much to the detriment, I fear, of Mathilde a pecoaiary 
interests ; for not satisfied with attending upon me^ to the 
neglect of the shop, she called in a medical nuok to pfe- 
scribe for me— a medical man whom Mathilde spoke of 
as '^a most excellent and famous lady's doctor," and who 
was, certainly, a very kind and sensible person. He was 
ignorant of my real name, and of my peculiar position in 
life. He knew, of course, that I was a lady, and from 
Mathilde he learned that I was '* a widow-^the mioitHyt 
an officer in the army, who had died of consumptioain 
Canada;" that my means were small, and I didifced 
living with my husband's relations; that my own pareats 
were dead — died at the Gape of Good Hope, where I was 
bom, and where I had an uncle whom I should go to las 
soon as my confinement was over. 

" It appears to me that Mrs. Grey does not Uke siiffi* 
eient exercise," said the doctor to Mathilde. "Y^n 
should make her get out, and walk quietly for at least 
three hours every day. If she stays so mueh in the 
house, she is sure to have low spirits and nervous afieo- 
tions. Exercise is the only medicine that will do kr 
good. In a little time she will find it inconvenient to 
walk." (This was not said in my presence ; Mathllfle 
repeated it to me.) 
'' But how am I to get out and walk, Mathilde ?" I 
Aed hen 
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* ' ^f Welly tbaiif tbe diffioulty, my lady» f6r I cannot very 
well accompany you, and the lad is now. constantly em- 
ployed, and the girl is never clean enough ; besides^ she is 

sUch an awkward-looking thing, and " 

' ^- I ooald go alone very well, Mathilde ; bat I am afraid 
:of being leoognised, or that I might meet Mr. Stoney- 
: JCdmbey or even Sir Qeorge Merrydale, or my brother." 
i.;.i* '* Yes, my lady, it would never do for you to walk 
i^aibout London alone. You would be annoyed as I often 
* iihave been, when we were living in Orosvenor Place. Many 
tii'time have I been compelled to call a cab, to get away 
' ftom an impertinent fellow who woold not be put down 
' by indignant looks. Gabs are a great blessing for that, 
certainly. Always call a cab if you are followed for any 
dist&noe by any horrible man, and tell the driver to go to 
the next stand. There you can get out safely, you know." 
" Could I not adopt some disguise ?" 
"Why, yes, my lady, if you would do that; but how 
<0oiild you disguise that fiftce of yours ?" 
' '" Cover it with a thick veil." 

'^* Ab, no ; yowr face would show its beauty through the 

tidekest of veils; the eyes, and the teeth, and the shape 

' 4A' the faee 1 Anybody who had seen you without a veil 

•^ ^tfttld recognise you again with your face when veiled. 

if 'you adopt any disguise, it must be a thorough dis- 

< fUMe^Hiuch a disguise as would defy detection. I will 

tidnl; of one for you." 

Mathilda left me, and I began to busy myself in 
"iBUikiBg up her accounts, which were now considerably in 
Ur^krs. I was thus engaged for more than three hours, 
•^and it was approaching five o'clock, when a woman in 
t^ hair and light eyebrows came into the room, and pro- 
ofed to arrange the table preparatory to bringing the 
' ibmer. Mathilde had talked of hiring a new servant ; 
bat how she could have selected a being so dreadfully 
flam as the woman before me, I could not imagine. 
Bhe had, moreover, two black teeth — ^things that were 
iilways my peculiar aversion. The more I looked at the 
vomaui the stronger became my disgust for her. At 
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length she spoke. She asked me if I were ready for ni^ 
dinner ? I replied, " Where is Mrs. Kahy ?" \ ^'-^^ 

" Here, my lady !" ' } 7^ 

It was Mathiide, who amongst her acquaintances anil 
customers numbered an actor who has since risen to great 
eminence in his profession. It was he who had " made 
up" Mathiide so wonderfully well that I could not recog- 
nise her. The black teeth were effected by a piece pi 
elastic, something like India-rubber. The red hair was 
achieved by a harmless powder, which possessed clean^ina^ 
properties, like oatmeal. Of the elastic for the teenux 
and the powder for the hair, Mathiide had a good supply 
in her pocket ; and before she brought my dinner frpin 
the fire, she begged of me to " try" the effect. \ .^ 

What a change, to be sure ! The red hair, and tlie'' 
magic of the blacked teeth, constructed me into a perfect' 
horror — a fright ! 7"!!^^ 

" There will be no occasion to disguise your figure^ r 
my lady," said Mathiide. ** The face is so altered, it^^^ 
quite enough. And when you have a bonnet and v^, 
that ugly appearance will be even more prominent. Such ^ 
a look as you have now, my lady, would protect you frpn^ 
admiration, even on the beach of Gosport or id tB^. 
barracks at Chatham. No, not those eyes of yours^ nor j 
your nose, nor smooth white forehead, can counterbalamiS^ j 
the deformity of those forbidding teeth, combined witU 
that red hair. Without the black teeth, and showing" tfe^ ,^^ 
whole row of white ones, you would still be a handsome k 
woman in that hair; but, as it is, the combination '(sV 
something awful, and you look five and forty years otg tx 
at leasv. * ri >» 

"I wish I had been as plain as this all my lifcA^ 
Mathiide. I really begin to grow fond of this ugiinesi^^^ 
I will dine in it, wear it in doors as well as in the gtreei^! i^ 
I will put it on in the morning when I arise, and PbIy^.. 
discard it when I retire for the night. Oh, how gratefal [ 
am I to you and to the actor who assisted you in this ! 
matter! This evening I certunly will take a walk. It' 
seems an age since I have trod the earth in the open air^ 
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and taat^d the sweetness of exercise. I will go into the 
f&ik, and wander about until the evening has closed in. 
Yes, Mathilde, I will now follow the doctor's advice, and 
take an abundance of gentle exercise. 
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o'-' I OBSERVE FORMER FRIENDS. 

I kujiRipD into Pall Mall, without looking to the right 
(fi^Teft, I know not how many people, or whom I met, 
:^'I did not look into their faces. I then tripped across 
the lower part of St James s Street, and passing rapidly 
alpsg the wall opposite to the Buke of Sutherland's 
iSansion, gained the entraQce to the park. I walked 
se^ral times round the lake, watching the aquatic birds ; 
f(lelipg,a little tired, I sat down on one of the benches, 
anfl opened the book which I had brought with me. It 
was a volume of The Yowng Duke, and I soon became 
desnerately interested in the female characters, especially 
tB^bf May Dacre. 

'Xwp persons, a lady and a gentleman, engaged in 
earni^t and seemingly very tender conversation, were now 
a^n£da9^ipg me. When they came nearer, I fancied I 
x^obwojii^^ the lady's voice ; and while she was passing 
I mjieily raised my eyes from the book, and beheld Mrs, 
Ll^ngstone Croft, leaning on the arm of a youth almost 
young; ^ enough to be her son. I knew the youth. He 
w^s an! ensign and lieutenant in the Guards. Thanks 
to my disguise, they did not recognise me, for they both 
Io|ked at me ; and before they were quite out of hearing, 




ve^f Jpu^ly and sad. I still kept my eyes on the book, 
thdugfe ' i could not follow the context ; presently the 
coSml^. repassed me, and I could not help hearing a 
poropn of their discourse. It is needless to repeat it to 
th| 'reader ; but a few words that fell from the lips of 
iJm. Livingstone Croft satisfied me of thp truth of a 
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passage I had jnst read, to the effect that sodety havifig 
viotimised one of its members, for seven years afterw$Fds« 
immorality becomes licensed, and people may da whai 
they please. ,• 

Another form looms in the distance and approaches I 
Tes, I know that gentleman who has just passed, hut he^ 
did not recognise me, though he looked at me. That is, 
an Under-Secretary of State, who has been at his pfiip^ 
in Downing Street all day. He is now on his way ^ 
Wilton Street, where he lives. He has a charming litti(^: 
wife, with whom I was very intimate a year ago. cct 

And who is this ? This is Lord John Glayville,- m 
"great friend" of Sir George — so Sir George said. J. 
was induced to request my servants to always say " nolr 
at home" or " indisposed" when he called, because h» 
once told me that Sir George kept a mistross, and iha^t 
if he were in my place he would certainly have a revenge^ 
He was called as a witness at the trial, and swore to^tba' 
fact that he had been frequently denied at the tisse thai 
he saw a groom holding Mr. Stoneycombe's horse at.^% 
George's door, and knew that Sir George was out of 
town at Liverpool. " ,. , 

Whose children are these? Surely I remember Iber 
faces of those maid-servants. Why, they are the lit^ 
Crdffcs. Yes, there is Master Charles, who was so fond of 
putting his little fat arms round my neck. And JesBi^ 
who used to spend some hours every day last year in vxj' 
drawing-room ; and Eleanor, who killed one of my canaries^ 
with an ivory paper-cutter. They are making haste,^ 
catch mamma, and the maids are doing all in their power 
to keep them back. I have often heard Mrs. Croft te)( 
" sweet Livy darling," that the children so enjoyed thei^ 
play in the park, looking at the ducks, and throwing 
pieces of biscuit to the favourite swan ; to which " sweet 
Livy darling" would exultingly respond, " What a slayo 
you are to those children, my beloved Fanny !" 

And here comes old Captain Davidson, with "Dash," 
the dog I gave him, because Sir George had such a dislike 
to the animal. 
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' What a state of mind the dog has ptrt me into \ He is 
harking about my feet» and wagging his tail^ and recog- 
^sing me through all this disguise. He is frantic with 
delight, and fancies, seemingly, that the change in my 
appearance is a mere joke. He knows nothing of the 
tnal in the Queen's Bench, or the progress of " Merry- 
dale's divorce." He sees and knows his old mistress, and 
the more I tell him to " get away," the more certain he 
seetQs of my identity. The old captain apologises ; lifts 
h!s eane to the dog ; begs me not to be alarmed ; assures 
me that " the creature is perfectly harmless." How happy 
i6r me that Dash cannot speak, or rather that his mastet 
does not understand his barking, or the cause of his joy. 
Nothing short of the captain's yellow silk pocket-hand^ 
kerchief run through the ring of Dash's collar can remove 
him from my vicinity, and it is quite as much as the old 
naval captain can do to drag him away from his old mis- 
^ess ; and many a longing lingering look he casts behind, 
while barking out his anger at his demonstration of gra- 
titude being so harshly treated. 

* # * * * 

The air had done me an immense deal of good. I felt 
healthily drowsy, and having taken a cup of tea, retired, 
and slept very soundly, albeit t dreamt of Mrs. living- 
stone Croft, of all the persons whom I had seen in the 
pask ; nor was poor Dash absent from my uncontrolled 
imagination during that night of delicious repose. I 
dreamt, too, that J was expostulating with Sir George on 
the hardship of being compelled to part with a favourite 
of which his mother was so fond. And then I dreamt of 
the dowager, and in my sleep re-enacted the scene when 
&e undertaker was about to screw down the lid of her 
doffin, and hide her for ever from my sight It was 
nearly nine in the morning before I awoke, and the coflFee 
that Mathilde had placed on a small table by my bedside 
was quite cold, and the newspapers had fallen from the 
foot of my couch, and were lying in confusion upon the 
floor. 
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I SEE SIR GEORGE. 

'^I HOPE that boisterous laughter in the shop did not 
disturb you^ my lady/' said Mathil^e, when she p^jdsQQ: 
her second visit. .i. ,J 

" No, Mathilde ; but I heard it, and very hearty it waSt;;j 
And I was the innocent cause of it, my lady."*. . •: ;: 
How, Mathilde ?'* i oi 

" Why, my lady, there were two young articled cleans 
who were talking about their final examination^ and^lln^i 
questions which would be put to them ; and, as it we^%^ 
testing one another's proficiency over their first cig^Ri^ 
which they always smoke in the shop. ' Now,' says pnej-. 
' supposing that plaintiff in an action should die aft^r^; 
the service of the writ of summons, but previous to tb^i 
filing of the declaration, what is the first thi^g jq^^i 
ought to do?'" -.M>> 

" * Bury him!* cried I, before any other answer CjOuldf 
be given, and thereupon they both shouted, anddeclar^* 
)t would be a noble sell for an examiner. As I tpldthfiz^m 
if there was any fun in what I said, I must pLatui i^i 
guilty; for what I said at the time was what I.le^il^f 
thought ought to be done. But it is now time fpB y^qy., 
to be stirring abroad, my lady. The doctor s^ys jripjqi, ^ 
must go out twice a-day — once in ihe morning, and o^e^ 
in the afternoon — and not walk more than two miles eao^,; 
time. To-day I have a mission for you, my lady, ^ot^ 
must go as far as Oxford Street." . • . U 

" A mission to Oxford Street ?" j 

" Yes, my lady. Did you not tell me that you inteiid^^ 
with your own fingers to make all the baby-linen for yQWT 
child?" n 

" Yes, Mathilde." '. ! . 

"Then it is time you began, and you must go tp^ift 

shop in Oxford Street to hire the patterns. The mi&ti:€t|ka^ 

of the shop will tell you what is required." 

•x- -x- ^ -x- * 

What a strange s^iisation crept over my whole ftame^^ 
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"whto at eleven o clock I left the house for Oxford Street 

on this " mission," as Mathilde called it. It was a sweet 

sensation, notwithstanding I nursed the thought that the 

chiM fmglit hate me when he grew to man's estate, even 

if he deismed me guiltless. He certainly would do so if 

he inherited an opinion of his fathers — ^namely, that 

nofdfi^. connected with disgrace is as had as being dis- 

. graceful, and that a lady should so conduct herself as not 

to have her character questioned or canvassed. 

^^y dress was of a cheap material, and not very 

faaliionably made ; and my straw bonnet, thread gloves, 

aiid unpretending parasol, were in keeping with the dress. 

Jddging from my appearance, the mistress of the shop 

c<Mbluded that I belonged to the humble class of life ; 

ibr tfti being informed that I wanteij the patterns for 

r^yilelf, she pr6duced the least expensive she could lay 

h^^Baadd upon. What weak creatures are women, to be 

sure i I had seen the baby-linen which had been worn 

b§^^3"ti]ia> Frank, and myself, and the baby-linen which 

ife- dowager Lady Merrydale preserved amongst her 

m^Bt^treasured relics; and when I came to handle that 

nW li^^ad before me, every drop of my blood rushed 

idq^l&oiisly through my veins, and raised my pride to the 

vfef^ Big^hfest pitch. But, repressing my indignation, I 

obsdr^i^d, ''When I say that the patterns are for myself 

I S]^'eak the truth, for I live by needlework chiefly, and 

atii going to make a set of clothes for the baby of a lady 

ofmiik, wlio is the wife of a very rich man. Let me see 

the best that you have." 

I was then accommodated with "the most costly 
ancles in the trade," and paid for them (6J. 7«. 6d.) out 
oPthe pix)eeeds of the picture called the " Organ Boy." 
These proceeds I had kept sacred for the especial pur- 
pose. With the parcel in my hand I left the shop, and 
urttHfedaown Regent-street. In the Quadrant, I thought 
I'6h5tild-have fainted on the pavement ; for, on the oppo- 
site side of the street, I saw Sir George Merrydale stand- 
ing at the window of a sculptor's shop, reading the 
inscription on a handsome monument, exhibited to the 

I 
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publio gaze. When I recovered myself I loitered fibokt 
at a distance, keeping Sir George in view. I bad not seen 
him since the night he left the house to take np his abode 
at Long s Hotel. There he stood at the window for at 
least a quarter of an hour. He was very much altered in 
appearance. His looks were haggard, and his dress mdfe 
negligent than it used to be. Oh, how I wished that- 1 
could touch his hand, and look into his eyes as of fofi I 
At length he moved on ; I followed, keeping him in view. 
He turned when he got to the top of the street, and tbSn 
sauntered back to the sculptor's window, where he ag^ 
stood for several minutes. Presently he looked at Ms 
watch, and hastily replacing it in his pocket, raised his 
stick to a cabman who was then passing, got into tl^e 
vehicle, and was driven rapidly away. 

What could have arrested his attention in that windo#? 
I involuntarily determined to ascertain, and beheld fhe 
monument erected to the memory of the dowager. It 
had just been completed, and was about to be removM 
to the church in Lancashire. Melancholy as was the 
pleasure, it was a pleasure, nevertheless, to trace nfmi 
that stone the faithful record of the dowager's rhettij 
virtues; and great was my joy, that my eyes, upon the tdffhe 
day, cmd in the same hour, had in common with flir 
George's read those lines, and felt bedewed on reading 
them. Severed as we now were, it was sweet to think 
there was this one subject upon which our sympathies 
were identical. 

" Mathilde,** said I, onr returning home, " you must go 
and see the dowager's monument, and you must go at 
once, for it may be gone to-morrow. I saw a packing- 
case and a quantity of wool in the shop, and I feel ceic- 
tain that it is about to be removed." 

"Very well, my lady; I wiU go at once." * 

I did not tell Mathilde that I had seen Sir George^; 
lor, by a tacit understanding, all allusion to a d^rta^t 
I^art of the past was forbidden between us. Beside^, 
there were moments — and this was one of them — ^wh^i my 
feelings of regard for my husband were of a nature that 
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^I desired to keep exclusiTely to myself; and to have 
::B]entiQi)ed to Mathilde the circumstance of my having 

(seeu him, would have provoked inquiries to which 1 was 

not prepared to respond. 
As 8oon as Mathilde left the room^ I locked the door, 

and kneeling down, I prayed for the soul of the dowager, 
. for Sir George's well-being, and for the child that had 

i^ipw life, hut was still a stranger to the world. 

,1 was still in the attitude of prayer when Mathilde 
.(j^fikiined, and finding the door locked, rapped several 
,'^es. I rose, opened the door, and admitted her. Her 
:,pf9B were much swollen, and, poor woman, she was suf- 
. lering under very considerable excitement. 

*' Oh, my lady, I must tell you what has happened. 
It was perhaps very wrong," cried Mathilde, '* but I could 
n^t help it. Just as I had finished reading what was on 
the stone, and had dried my eyes — for I dearly loved the 
good old lady--^who should come up but Sir Oeorge him- 
self. He started when he saw me, and said, ' What ? 
Johnson !* * Yes, Sir George Merrydale ;' and pointing 
\o the monument I said, ' It is well that she does not live, 
to know the wrong you have done your innocent wife, 
^h9 5ras as virtuous as your own mother;' and with these 
VOTds I left him standing on the pavement, staring ^t 
like in bewilderment." 

** How could you, Mathilde," I asked her, " think of 
gpeakhig to your late master in that manner ?" 
' Bocanse^ my lady, I could not help it." 



a 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
kathilde's revenoe. 

Three months had passed away. My baby-linen was 
all made, and ready for the coming event, which was now 
about to take place* In my walks I had wandered into 
evexy quarter of London, and frequently found myself in 
very extraordinary neighbourhoods ; but, thanks to my 
disgmse and quiet appearance, I contrived to escape 
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depict the various scenes I witnessed in my strolls wpjold 
fill several volumes, but I question whether the perusal 
would repay the reader. To look into pawnbroUb^s' 
shops in some of the back streets, and endeavour 'to 
imagine the history of many of the unredeemed articleSj, 
was a very favourite pastime ; also listening to the fcpti-, 
versations of the young children of the poor, and ch^\ 
trasting their lives with the lives of the children of jfie 
rich; and many a time did I long for my sketch-book»;tt\at 
I might take them as they stood, fixing their likenesses 
and positions as I beheld them. I remember one']£dy' 
overhearing the following dialogue in a narrow streetiBBr 
Pimlico, between two little girls, the eldest of whtlnl|' 
after making allowance for her stunted growth, could no^ 
have been more than seven years old, and the younger 
not more than six. They were both in filthy rags;— 

" I say, Betsy,*' said the elder child, who held in Ijiet , 
hand a cracked tea- cup, which was half-full of a ^M^/ 
fluid, " didnt I do the woman at the rag-shop ?*' 
" Did you ? How did you do her ?" 'j 

" Why, mother gave me that old black-stuff dfes$ (A?* 
hern to take there and sell, to get father a drop of giii,|Ai'' 
he was shaky and could not go to work without it. ^ ^X^ 
gays the woman, * I wont give you more than a half- 
penny a pound, for it is half grease, and grease tfa^t' 
wouldn't bum if boiled out of it/ Well, you know^the^ 
dress only weighed three pounds and three-quarters, and 
with three hal^ence I could not very well 'get the two-/ 
penny worth that father wanted. So I says to herl 
* Well, 111 go and tell mother;' and I comes out of JLh0' 
shop, and goes to a rubbish heap, where I sticks into iUo 
hem of the di'ess a lot of bits of pipe-stems^ and pebbles^ 
enough to make it over just four pound. I then go^ * 
back and says to her, ' Mother says you may have iV 99 
she takes it, puts it into the scales, and gives me the tw0^' ; 
pence; and here's the gin! Dip your finger in, aid ' 
taste it." 

" Lor, how clever, Polly ! But I expect you wont 
deal at tliat rag-shpp any more ?" 
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^ j No, tate my word for that ! Good-bye, dear. Isn't 

it^ sweet milk — eh ?" 

-Oh another occasion I once heard a little ragged boy, 
who was not more than eight years of age, say to his 

cp^mpamon, that rather than give up his independence (!) 
bjj being bound an apprentice, he would steal a knife, go 
to ijlS^ seashore, and live on mussels. 

^^•j And where would you sleep at night ?" he was asked. 

^.^^ Why, dig a hole in a cliff, to be sure," was the ready 
'tjh3er. 

^d during the past three months I would frequently 
sggna an hour or two, after dark, in the room behind the 
sjiop, and watch the customers' countenances. Several of 
t^em^ — men of good education and address — I heard 
asking Mathilde a variety, of questions, which had for 
tl^eir object the extracting from her something that would 
Iea'6f to a conclusion touching her antecedents; for 
Maftiilde was evidently regarded as a mysterious person 
— ^probably a lady whom " reduced circumstances" had 
driven .to her present occupation. And it was really 
^o:|i3orrul to observe the tact displayed by Mathilde on 
sucB occasions. 

'pi^ night I observed a scene, and was grieyed to the 
vervjsoul to think that Mathilde, partly on my account, 
aha partly on the recollection of the annoyance to which 
she was subjected at the trial, should so far forget herself 
as tio indulge in vehement language towards a person who 
entered her shop to purchase her wares. A gentleman 
cfjipe in and asked for some cigars. 

/^Jfil^ or full-flavoured, sir?" said Mathilde. 
Ijfild^ please. I will take four." And he threw down 
a jspvereign in payment. 

^ Go round to the stationer's shop, and ask for change," 
8ai<|,^]ffathilde to the boy, giving him the coin ; and as 
het^ft the shop, she turned towards her customer, and 
said* " I think, sir, we have met before ?" 



« 



I have not the happiness to remember, madam.' 



Oh yes, sir; we have met, I assure you ; and it wa9 
in a crowd.' 



»* 
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tt rpiigQ I am sare I did not shim you/' smiirked tbe 
crentleman, who did not recognise in the handsomely- 
a^^ssed Mrs. Baby— that really lady-like looking person 

^Q simply-decorated lady's-maid, whom, as one of the 

junior counsel of Sir George, be had examined, irritated, 
and badgered. 

** Oh, no ! you did not shun me. Quite the reyerse. 
You held me up to the laughter of a mob, and threwotit 
the most disgraceful and indecent reflections, not only tm 
my testimony, but you insinuated that I was a persoit of 
immoral character and habits." • ^^ 

" Surely not ! I do not remember, Wlien and wfaeve 
was this ? It must have been all in the way of business." 

"Yes — so I supposed" (Mathilde now waxed ^«ry 
wroth). " All in the way of business for you, but all iu 
the way of damnation to the character and prospects of 
other persons. Me you did not iiyure, me you only 
annoyed and vexed-— at finding myself laughed at. But 
let me come to my point." 

•*But " 

*' ' Counsel are not to be interrupted,' I have been told ; 
and I am now my own counsel, and you are the witness 
in the box. We have, as it were, changed places ; and 
while the boy is getting your change, sir, I will take, ik 
little change out of you. These gentlemen here ore as 
the jury, and a very respectable jury, too. There art not 
quite twelve, but there are enough for a verdict. My 
point, sir,, is this. When you had me in the witneBSkbD:i^ 
you were very anxious to know something aboai my 
birth, parentage, and education, and I would not Mtisfy 
you — ^fool that I was on that day to lose my iudgnient 
with my temper ! But now I will tell you that I wa3 
not, as you insinuated, educated in the streets after dark, 
but that I was bom of honest and respectable people' in 
Preston, who, until misfortune in trade made my faither's 
firm bankrupt, gave me the best education in their 
power, and that since I was eighteen years old, I have 
been honourably protected by ladies of distinctioiX' in 
society. And now; sir^ I desire to know whetbo; yoa ac9 
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icekltj a^wnre of your oum birth, parentage, and education ? 

Your change ? you say. Yes, you shall have your change. 

fiuzely you can wait for five minutes. You kept me for 

tea: hour and a quarter under your tongue, or * lash,' as 

ihe Weekly Dispatch spoke of it. You, sir, are the son 

—the illegitimate son — of a Welsh gentleman of property, 

vlio was ft barrister in the Temple. Your mother was 

ithe laundress of that eccentric old man ; you were articled 

/Bct'Sidventeen to an attorney, and having good abilities as 

'iwell as ambition, your male parent consented to your 

going to the bar. You have two half-brothers, on the 

"SKikher'S side, both of them pettifogging attorneys— one is 

'a^ Jew, and has his ofl&ce in the City — and through these 

men you obtained your first practice, and made your 

name; Since the death of your father, who left you all 

his* property, minus lOOZ. a-year to be paid for life to 

your mother, and which 1002. a-year you have fwt paid 

'.ta hex', because you think j^/ty is enough for her wants— » 

since the death of your father you have discarded yout 

brothers and — — " 



• ' ^i again demand my change." 

>'^The boy cannot be long now; and if this detention is 
illegal, you know best what is your remedy. Be conside- 
rate; Mid give your Jew brother a job. Here are your 
wit&esseSr Here's Colonel Mole, who served throughout 
> the Pieninsular war ; and that gentleman on your right is 
; A mmiber of Parliament ; and there's the second son of 
tbefcurth Lord Viscount Bayle. None of my fnends are 
Bsbamed of being seen in this shop. Here is the boy. 
AM there are yoL nineteen shiUin^. sir. Let me pit 
them in a piece of paper. 

 .''And now I feel quite easy," continued Mathilde, 

looking round at her applauding audience. " Every word 

' I tpld that man is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 

^imt tho trutii. I had it firom a Queens Counsel, who 

knows him well, and despises him for his vulgarity and 

impudence. A nice person, indeed, to bully respectable 

women about their birth, parentage, and education !" 

"I remember once," said Colonel Mole, " being made 
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to pay very dearly for taking my revenge on a lawyer. I 
^as then a captain in the Highlanders, and a, witness in 
a famous case, arising out of a dispute between two 
gentlemen at Newmarket. In the course of my cress* ' 
examination, I happened to make use of a very commdtt' 
expression with me : ' Upon my honour, I do not recolle61; 
the circumstance/ *Upon your honour, sir!' thundi&wfi * 
the advocate. * We don't wiai^t your honowr — we prefei^ 
your oath. On your oath^ sir, do you or do you ^Qfe'"^ 
recollect that ?' I felt very much insulted, and when 9^^ 
trial was over, and my evidence had been commenlflof'^ 
upon and questioned, I sent a Mend to the counsel, HMS '. 
demanded an apology or a meeting. Neither was afforded.'* i 
My friend was told that, with reference to the apolo^;^ ' 
counsel had used his judgment for the benefit of h^^" 
client; and that with regard to the ' meeting,' it was out/ ' 
of the question, being contrary to the etiquette of the bar; - 
I flogged my learned friend opposite to Whitehall, unde^ ''' 
^ the very nose of the Horse Guards,* as he expressed* it'- 
in his letter to the Duke of York, requiring my diso^isfifliF ' 
from the army. The Duke declined to interfere, expredsl-*' 
ing his regret that the etiqiiette of the two profesfifforfi -; 
was so diametrically opposite in such matters. So M^ * 
learned friend indicted me for the assault, and, by' JoVei ^ 
I had to knuckle under, apologize, and pay sevei3t;f" 
pounds for costs, for the regiment was ordered abroad oti';^ 
active service, and it would have been my ruin to hav^- * 
remained behind." : ^ 

. " There's no chance of my being indicted or made to ''- 
pay," said Mathilde. " I have had at least half-a-doise*' ^ 
legal opinions as to how far I might go, if ever I mi^fu 
him. And do you know, I verily believe some ^ri^rf off • 
his induced him to come here to make a purchase — t6l#^' 
him, perhaps, that he would not only get a good cigaf,- 
but see a very charming woman into the bargain." r-" 
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' ^^^ ' CHAPTER XXX. 

"' ''M'A^TintbE*^ KNOWLEDGE AND * INFORMATION. 

"Witg^.J^athjlde was my maid, I had no opportunity of 
3^M^gr,oi lihe extent of her mental powers. She was 
a|v^^ja..^pk and intelligent, and very apt in the per- 
^^WiS^fii^ her duties, and for me that was sufficient. 
■^Sid'I? Godd now see that she was a woman of very 
si|9^|gr capacity, and that her mind, which had hitherto 
^Wi f ^amped, bad of late expanded, and that it was still 
e)[g)jjdi<ig, albeit she was now more than twenty-eight 
yWF# ,9^ ^8®* Her customers not only admired her 
pegs/:^ and liked her manners as well as her cigai's, but 
thej,rpj^ected herabihties and her good sound sense; 
ai^jthey would frequently consult her, and ask her advice 
o%ft .vi^pety of affairs of importance. She had been 
gujjj^y, .moreover, of several acts of delicate kindness, 
w^fl^,had been repeated to her advantage by those whom 
slj^ ij^ benefited. On one occasion she released an old 
c^^ii^QX' from prison by paying twenty pounds to his 
de^l^ji^ creditor. She had busied herself on behalf of 
a fii^.^ebolar, for whom she procured employment as 
" ^^^i ^ ^ publisher of Greek and Latin school-books. 
ToJ^,ip|iuence with the manager of a theatre the public 
o^^4)]^ appearance on the steige of a young girl who 
hqia^sji^ce become a very popular actress ; and through 
the^^qiffluf noe of Colonel Stair she procured for a gentle*^ 
man in great distress an appointment in the War Office 
wi^^ a.^lary of 80i. a-year, upon which he contrived to 
ex^. j.A Mr9. Tatham, a poor lady who lived by letting 
agii^^nti^ in the neighbourhood, had a very wild boy of 
fo^l^^n years of age, but a very fine-looking lad, with a 
di^g. heart and sturdy frame. Mathilde, in the presence 
of ^Iftaju Crabb, of H.M.*s ship Plunger, so pathetically 
represented the poor lady's distress — dwelt so forcibly on 
the pity that such a fine lad should be on the road to 
ruin for want of a firm hand over him, instead of the 
feeble one of a poor and delicate widow — that the generous 
captain's sympathies were aroused, and he volunteered U) 
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make a midshipman, and then a man of him ; and young 
Tatham went out in the Plunger to China, and ooiae 
back three years afterwards a mate, " well on for his pro- 
motion," and a very different person ; for he was a gxeat 
comfort to his mother during his stay on shore. And 
through the interest of an old Bengal civilian, who luul'fv 
brother in the direction, she procured a oadetahip intho 
Bombay army for the son of a retired major in that-am^ 
—the major having visited Leadenhidl*^treet at leaeftfA 
hundred times in two years, to "urge his claimfii>"t':l^^ 
without any success whatsoever. - •' , 

With several influential members of the newspaper 
press she had also an intimate acquaintance, as customers; 
and the number of charitable notices she secured for tbo 
works of deserving young authors and artists-^lt would 
take several volumes to hold them. She never asked, ibr 
praise, only for a "notice" of the works of her pwtiff^^ 
but, somehow or other, these notices were always ex- 
tremely favourable, and a copy of the paper in whic^ they 
from time to time appeared was sure to be presented : to 
Mathilde, together with the writer s complimentsc « K 
would be difficult to say with what class of men MatUMe 
was most popular, she was so great a favourite with -alt; 
and equally difficult to say which class she liked best. 
With the aristocracy she was " always at home," knowing, 
as she did, the pemgree of every peer in the realm) and 
the particulars of their families. At Merrydale Hall, she 
had dipped into the various editions of the Peerojf^^ to he 
found m the library, to whfch all the servants had, tmoe 
the dowager's time, access, under certain conditions. Jf6h^ 
had read Collins, De Brett, and Burke (by the way, abo 
had a trick of talking of some titles " as no older ibmi 
Mr. Burke's book," and "not to be found in ColUna**). 
As for the Baronetage, it is no figure of speech to say that 
she had that " at her finger-ends" — ^and no wonder, seeing 
that she had thumbed her own copy so much, and had 
almost worn out the two pages that were devoted to the 
name and lineage of "Merrydale, Sib George, of Merry- 
dale Hall, in the county of Lancashire" — ^those pages at 
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which tiie boah '* opened of itself/' and which Mathilde 
oould fepeat as accurately as she could repeat the Belief, 
the Lord 6 Prayer, and the Decalogue. 

With niUtary men she was " always at home/' knowingi 
$»Ae did, isuch numbers of of&cers, and the leading in- 
Aimxbi in their career. She was, in point of fact, a walking 
Aiiny list. She knew exactly by what means Wesley, of 
t9w§'<* ***' , became a lieutenant-colonel commanding in 
inftia at twenty*8eTen. " Guards first, then West India 
te^im^iti tiien Guards again, and the Line." She could 
tell you how that Major Cunbiss had not the slightest 
Si*ght to that red ribbon which he always wore, even on 
the* breast of his '^ mufti" blue frock-coat, seeing that he 
"was never in action, and that the decoration is in strict* 
liess only conferred for military distinction in the field ; 
Bhewas informed of the fact why a certain regiment of 
light dragoons were called ^' the Cherry Pickers," and 
would good*naturedly attribute the recent change in the 
^lour of their trousers to the facetiousness of the prince, 
• who, as their colonel, insisted on " red." ** The Springers," 
.^The Slashers/' "The Dirty Half Hundred/' &c. &c., 
weM a» familiar to the tongue of Mathilde as they used to 
.be-to the tongue of Sir George, who, when we first married, 
Wottld come into my dressing-room while Mathilde was 
ammgtng my hair, and, throwing himself on a couch, tell 
'me stories of a host of friends who bad belonged to the 
T^iments bearing these soubriquets. - " Enow Daves, of 
the — — ?" Mathilde would reply to a customer ; " of 
oonrse I do. Who doesn't ? Sings the enchanter s part/' 

*<Know Bewder, of the ^th?" *'Why, yes. He's. 

going out to India as A.D.O. to Sir John Fay." " Know 
Be Benzie, of the  ?" " Knew him when he was in 
Che -^.^th." " Know George Ddndreve ?" " Why, of 
•course. He is now military secretary to the commander- 
in-chief at Madras." "Know Doker?" "The son of 
« the man who took the same regiment out of action at 
Albuera ?" " Yes — ^the same. I see you know them all, 
Mttk Baby." *' Only by repute, remember," Mathilde 
. would say, and with great truth in most instancei^ ; for. 
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parrot-Iike, she only repeated a great deal thai slifd iiafl 
heard fall from Sir George, in his converfiatioiiS'Wfth^)^ 
touching the peculiarity, character, or serticea of iho 
various officers ^hose names (?) have heen mentioiiedit' 

** Upon my word, Mrs. Rahy," said old Ck>lon8l ^tiifi 
One day, '' you know an immense deal about the Btitt^ 
army — more than / do. I mean abont the pefiBons;i^^l^ 
compose it. Sir Basker DickoUs and General BtoeW* 
both of whom, at times, commanded the forces rn^.^^ 
East*— prided themselves on the number of officer&wbol^ 
they knew personally ; but my serious opinion is, i^^ 
your knowledge equsds both of theirs put together ; tifi# 
1 am not quite sure that you could not outflank evetf 
Lord Fitzroy himself."  ^•^^• 

Aud so with naval officers. I have mentioned that &ii' 
George Merrydale was for some short time in the nn^i 
It was a great thing for him to get hold of any one mm* 
whom he had sailed ,* whenever that happened, noiMftg- 
but ships and sailors entered into his conversationy 'b€^& 
at and after dinner. His voyages and experiences wfeffi^^ If* 
fancy, very familiar to every servant of om's ; and iJ&'tt^ 
Mathilde had, in her imagination, seen an immense deal 
of the naval world, and had a large circle of naval ac- 
quaintances. She knew all about the Pique, How she 
struck the sunken rock ; how, providentially, a large piece 
of it stuck in her bow. Then the Rainbow, the AlMjiktM^ i 
the old Blossom^ and their commanders — ^Mathilde btAi'- 
committed to memory all that related to both ; a«d sbe- 
knew all about the granting of midshipmen's certifiociteBjii 
for she had seen Sir George show me his, and laugh orefc 
them, especially that part which had allusion to Ms bBUi|;^i' 
''always obedient to command." (These certificated iiMli' 
a place in. my album, and caused our naval visitors millA ' 
amusement at times.) • '>ti: 

Mathilde could tdk, too, of the university, and, though' ^ 
she had never seen Cambridge, could discourse abo^i^*' 
"Butteries," "Commons," "Audit," "Gating," "Gyjris,'?.. 
&c.; and could tell the names of all the principal trades*^ 
people, as well as of the tutors and deans and master of 
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Toii^Uff* H^r ken of tbe world of letters was great, but, as 
|3a€^yit)ie4)upp98ed, very superficial. She had read, however, 
^iQuaatiiy of light literature, and had contrived to steal a 
gliiti{]ksa of several celebrities who sometimes honoured us 
^Itll'iN' visit iJU^Laticasbire, and sat at our board in London. 
](gltM|de [had a marvellous reverence for a successful 
m9(M»c^;-«n4 she bad on one or two occasions, at Merry- 
da]i$hH.aU» while taking the air in the back garden, held 
tQUg^^nversations with the famous Doctor Clatter, who, 
l^^^ot^SQn of his passion for public notice of any kind, 
O^titriv^d to get himself included in the list of '' witnesses 
fl9fl.4he plaintifiF," and " deposed," emphatically, in court, 
to-»v the superior personal charms of Lady Merrydale, to 
her accomplishments— of which he said he was well quali- 
fied to speak — to her good breeding, and to the inesti- 
m^Bhbl^ biasing she must have been, as a wife, until the 
d^^ndant, in violation of every law of hospitality, had con- 
trijr6i4 to vtndermme her virtue and ensure her disgrace l" 
Xn^iir^ader must make the famous Doctor Clatters ac- 
qfi^fkttaioe. The next chapter shall be devoted to his 
p9iltnaituf;e. 

'f" ''''"' CHAPTEE XXXL 

,.. ,,, THE FAMOUS DOCTOR CLATTER. 

T^£t£»mous Doctor Clatter was born in the neighbour- 
htod of May-fair. His father was a footman in the service 
of>iB; hm lord, and his mother kept a small circulating 
libcttPjT (consisting of second or third-hand fashionable 
novels), which, for the small subscription of five shillings 
R'-jfaasv afforded food for the minds of all the servants of 
ttteab1»lity and gentry in the neighbourhood. The young 
CUkttor,. who was an only child, assisted his mother in 
the business, and used to " cany out the books" to the 
vatfipus I -subscribers. In the same way that the boys 
ADid<gkls who serve in pastrycooks' shops have no taste 
for iiurts and cheesecakes, so, generally speaking, those 
whf^tbave to deal with or in books have no relish for any- 
thing beyond the titles and the quality of the type. But 



young Olatter was an exoeption. He read a gMli daal 
i^heserer he had leisure, and could ^' oonfidentiy reooBr 
ineud/' from personal knowledge of their oonienta, su^h 
works as were most likely to please his mothers patrons. 
When young Clatter had attained his sixteenth year, his 
fond parents (who had saved between them several hmir 
dred pounds, and who fancied that their ofEipring was « 
boy of gigantic ability) formed an ambitious adteBM^te 
his advancement in future life. Clatter the faibet/was 
determined that Clatter the son shqpld tread on Tujdfflf 
carpets, not as he did (in livery), but as an invited gueot 
of great folks; so young Clatter was sent to a sobooi nfc 
Boulogne to acquire the French tongue, which he did i0 
something like perfection — ^Boulogne perfection^ fie, 
moreover, acquired some taste for music, having made 
the acquaintance of '' a wandering minstrel," who picked 
up sous in a saucer, by singing, with a guitar aecompanl- 
ment, to those who frequented the pier. He adquiseKl, 
moreover, an inkling of statuary, by obtaining an iatfo- 
duction from the minstrel to an Ttialian who took ^^st^ 
and modelled figures ; and the Italian not only admitted 
him at all times to his studio (an attic in the Bue 
Sibliquin), but recommended Clatter to the good offiee 
of a brother artist, who devoted himself to painting ^v^ 
drawing in crayons. When young Clatter became of age, 
he determined on becoming a professor of languages, m^ 
took up his abode in a boarding-house in the Oiaod 
Bue. For several (say five or six) yeare, he contrived to 
support himself very comfortably on .his '' practice,'!. DfiKr 
his terms were moderate, and his energies immense* It 
is not to Doctor Clatter's credit, but I must infonajtbe 
reader of the fact, that when the doctor — or rather the 
professor, as he was then called-— discovered that he c/mld 
fly alone, he despised the parents who had given him his 
wings, and in his inmost heart wished them in another 
world. The very sight of a pair of &t calves in «ilk 
stockings would produce in him throes as painful ss 
those of a perscHi suffering firom hydrophobia ; while be 
Mrer pa0i9ed a ciioulating libraary withont shnddeiifig io- 
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fiiitiatbely* But death soon remoyed the parental incin»- 
bxttnoes which tormented the mind of Professor Clatter. 
Both father and mother died in the same week, of typhus 
fever, leaving their son all their property, which, by the 
w«ky, Olatter never claimed ! So great was his pride, that 
hod- the snm been seventy thousand pounds instead of 
«dvdn hundred, he would not have proved the will of a 
kii^* lord's footman. 

• ^ -At the boarding-house Olatter made a ftiend of a gentle- 
man' who was part proprietor of a very influential weekly 
ipopeor; and he contrived to get appointed to Some as a 
correspondent. In this capacity he not only was enabled 
to live and make a good appearance, but he saved money 
besides, and sent to England the MS. of a work on Art, 
whioh had a great sale ; for it was well " puffed" by the 
pms, and was really a work of great merit. Clatter's 
idends, who knew the extent of his calibre, used to de- 
^sate that the ideas were not his own, although the book, 
wUieh bore his name on the title-page, waa decidedly his 

At length Clatter returned to his native land as " the 
flMihcAas Doctor Clatiter, who had written that remarkable 
miA on Art which had gone through so many editions." 
H^ was not long in gaining admission into Uterary and 
other circles, and he soon became " the patron of high 
art in all its branches." He had apartments, elegantiy 
•fttftdshed, over a large shop in Piccadilly, not far from 
Aj^ey House. Here he entertained every foreigner of 
distinction upon whom he could lay hands, and introduced 
Ihem to his large circle of acqucdntances ; there was no 
aiithor, artist, musician, sculptor, British or foreign, in 
Lbtfdon, to whom Doctor Clatter did not for a while 
attiaeh hrmself-^that is to say, during the bloom and 
fil3shned§ of their celebrity. His collection of autographs 
atld ipeliques of living celebrities were both extensive and 
carious. He once showed me " the identical washing- 
bil!, in pencil, of the celebrated singer, Madlle.Canzoni, 
written by her own fingers ;" a shoe of ToUedini's, " one 
of the pair in which she last danced the Oatchoucha /' 
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a pewter tumbler dut of which " the Queen of Song had 
sipped porter between the acts of Normal a splinter 
from the baton of the famous musical conductor; the 
pen with which Donizetti corrected the opera of La Fitle 
du Regiment: an inkstand into which Meyerbeer haid 
dipped when at work on the Huguenots. When I first 
became acquainted with Doctor Clatter, his greatest cefe- 
brity was a famous French actress, whom he followed to 
Paris, to Bruxelles, and to Vienna, at which last place he 
was presented by the actress to a famous dramatist, wKo 
could not resist the temptation of making Clatter a coti- 
spicuous character in one of the most successful and witty 
comedies that ever appeared on the Vienna stage. 

But it was not only to a literary or artistic celebrity 
that Doctor Clatter would cling. When Lord Nole's 
horse won the Derby, Clatter seized upon him for per- 
mission to have a sketch taken by a celebrated artist. 
This sketch was transferred to an illustrated paper, arid 
the editor " acknowledged," in print, that he was indebefed 
for it to the kindness of Doctor Clatter, who JhatJ fl- 
oured the original from the noble owner of the aniin'&l. 
The same thing occurred when Sir John Thorn's yacht 
won the first prize at the regatta. As for taking tlpi a 
newspaper and finding Clatters name omitted, that wbs 
almost impossible. Most of the reporters (who knew hhn 
intimately, and whom he repaid in some way or other) 
made him appear in every distinguished list of Londbu 
company, even when the Doctor, according to the ima^- 
nation of one or the other, would be " spending a few 

days with the Duke of , in Dorsetshire," or " on* a 

visit to the Bishop of , in Salisbury." He wotild| I 

am satisfied, rather have lost an arm than the opportunity 
of being called as a witness at my trial, and had Sir 
George repulsed his overtures, 1 am equally satisfied tliat 
he would have thrust himself upon Mr. Stoneyconibfe s 
notice. But Doctor Clatter s great weakness was his. de- 
sire to make the world believe that he was the idol 6f ftie 
ladies. Why I have spoken of Doctor Clatter at sijbch 
length will appear hereafter. 
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^ « CHAPTER XXXII. 

I AM DIVORCED. 

Th^ I^vorce Bill passed the House of Lords, and I was 

,^9w. no .longer Sir George Merrydale's wife ! The law 

,p/f^ divided us, and I was again single ! Poor Mathilde 

^ lyith me the whole day (for I felt very lonely and 

oFf^Qhed), leaving the shop to the lad, who was now 

..g[i^ an adept in the business. I fancied that I had pre- 

o8.V®^' Dayself for this event — tliis snapping asunder of 

chain that bound me to the man who still held my 

jipgrt; but when I read that awful paragraph in the 

imes, my spirit was bowed down to the very dust. 

,, Agqin before the public ! Well, it was to be hoped that 

. 1^81 was my last appearance in print, and that for the 

jC^ainder of my life my name would be suffered to sleep 

,m oblivion. For several days past I had scarcely been 

;^j^ple to move across the room, and now I was stretched 

^ jjjggga the couch as weak and as helpless as a young babe. 

\!!K^ards evening I dozed, and continued to sleep rest- 

jj^^ly till the putting up of the shop-windows awakened 

' fj^kt .It was twelve o'clock, the hour at which Mathilde, 

J^ ' i^\i rigid punctuality, " closed for the night." In a few 
|!6pients afterwards Mathilde was by my side, suggest- 
,4<)g.^ai, as I had slept so long, I should now take some 
fre^|i tea, which was quite ready. "If," said I, "you 
..yiiil break through that silly and ridiculous custom of 
'yours, that of standing and my-ladying me; if you will 
] mi down and drink tea with me, then I shall be happy to 
do' what you ask me. Eemember, dear Mathilde, that 
jou are no longer a servant ; that by your hard work, 
laiit and honesty, you have earned an independence, and 
.^esgpectin your position; and remember, too, that I am 
Vio. longer a lady of title, and have no claim or wish to 
,' M so 'styled. I am now indeed 'Poor Mrs. Grey,' for I 
oare not use my own name, and this day has stripped me 
..xii^ the one for which I gave it in exchange. Why should 
JOU act as a mere servant to a woman who is your de- 
pendent in every sense of the word ?" 

K 
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'* Do not break that charm, my lady. Had I not looked 
upon ^ou as a superior being to myself, I could not have 
loved you as I do ; juSt as the adherente of the Pretender 
would have fallen off had they been treated as equals, so* 
it would have been with me ; and as for your being a de- 
pendent on me, my lady, excuse me for contradicting you. 
It is an error on your part. Do I not owe all this pro- 
sperity to you ?" 

*'How,Mathilde?" 

'' Should I have gone into business at all, had it not 
been for a desire to protect you, whilst you earned a 
living for yourself? No : I should have been still a 
waiting woman, and to some vulgar person, perhaps, who 
would have made my place as uncomfortable as possible ?" 

"Well, I am too weak to argue with you just now; 
but do sit down and drink some tea with me, if it be only 
for to-night. I will take no d^al ; I command you^ 
then, to obey my orders." 

" Oh, if you commmid me, that alters the case," said 

Mathilde, yielding, and presently she was sitting near 

xne with a cup and saucer in her hand. 

* * * * * 

It was now past one o'clock, and Mathilde^ after 
smoothing my pillow, was about to retire to a couch in 
the comer of the drawing-room, so as to be near at hand 
if I should ring or call, when some one in the street 
rapped the shutters with a stick, and a voice called out 
"Johnson — I say, Johnson, let me in!" 

It was the voice of a drunken man ; but both Mathilde 
and myself recognised it as the voice of Sir George 
Merrydale 1 

" Let him in," I exclaimed hurriedly ; "I will not see 
him. It would be the death of me. Let him in, see 
yffhsi he wants, and do not insult him ; for God s sake, 
for m^ sake do not insult Sir George ! Hark ! bow he is 
rapping at the shutters ; and listen, he is disputing with 
the police !" 

"Thank you, Peeler; thank you very kindly; not 
Johnson, but Baby, eh ? Thank you, Peeler ; thank yoa 
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kindly; well, Peeler, a rose yon know, Peeler, % Astfy 

other name ; don't yon see. Peeler, wonld " Hdt^ethe 

speaker abruptly ended his quotation, and again ealleid 
out, " Johnson — ^I say, Johnson !" Then turning agaiii tb 
the policeman, who was reassuring him that he had made 
a mistake, Sir Greorge began to rhyme at him — a certain 
sign that he had been drinking very deeply. 

Who are you, sir ?" the policeman demanded^ 
I object to the broadness of that question." 

" What are you, sir ?" 

'* A member of the Church of England." 

** Come, come, sir," said the officer, kindly. "I see Ihttt 
you are a gentleman, although you have been ttrkipg too 
much after dinner. Let me call a cab for you, land tefl 
the driver to take you home. Where is your hon^, sir ?" 

" My home is in the north, my good man, but I nerer 
go there. I'm like the cab horse whose home wad in 
Pentonville. He, poor devil, never went to his hom0. 
Look here, Peeler, you are a very good-tempered fellow 
to stand my badinage, because I am a gentleman. The 
rich man gets drunk and knocks at a window shutter (I 
am drunk — I know it, feel it), and the policeman will gel 
him a cab, and see that he is taken home and put to bedf: 
The poor man does the same thing, and he is walked off 
to the station-house, where he is scarcely accommodated 
with a pallet of straw — * Pallet of straw by the wolf- 
scaring faggot that guarded the slain.' See, she's tuman^ 
on the gas, and unfastening the chain. Yes, there she is.; 
I told you, very good Peeler, she would let me in^ and if 
she will not let me sleep to-night on the counter or the 
floor 111 go mad and commit suicide ; if she does &ot let 
me stay here, take me and lock me up ; it will not be th^ 
first time I have been in a station-house." 

*'God bless me. Sir George, I know you now. I 
thought I had heard before about ' the pallet of nUnm by 
the wolf-scaring faggot.' " 

** How do you know I^m Sir George ?" 

** Found it ont the day after— found out that you wei© 
net Johnsoih— but a Lancashire baronet of large fbrtnnoi 

k8 
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and that Mr. Smith was Lord, and Mr. Jacksoh wdd 
Lieutaaant-Colonel the Honourable, and so on, all through' 
the batch. How you made us laugh when you sanjg about 
reposing * at night on the pallet of straw.'" 

"Yes, I know I am an amusing fellow at times/ tiit'^ 
have awfully miserable moments. Peeler ; little as, jf)n 
may think it, I'd change places with a beggar, it it woi^ld 
bring me anything like happiness." 

Mathilde put an end to the conversation with f^d 
policeman, by coming to the door and reminding ^ir 
George that it was very late, and that as soon as he haa 
got his cigars he must go home. Sir George, with ixh* 
steady step, entered the shop, and sat down on the 
counter. Mathilde shut the door, and locked it. T,Ke^ 
policeman went his way, doubtless well satisfied ; for Sir 
George had slipped something into his hand, sayiligt 
" Tis not a bribe, but a recognition of your forbearance ; 
pray accept it.*' ,' . 

CHAPTER XXXIII. -fit 

HE LOVES ME STILL. * • •? i 

"WELL, Johnson," said Sir George, "I shall tatd*^ 
weed." He lighted a cigar. * ';';^ 

'* Sir George Merrydale, I am no longer Johnson— X 
am now known as Mrs. Raby," said Mathilde. " 

" Raby, eh ? What married ? What sort of a felfoV! 
is Raby ? I am glad you did not marry that scoundrel" 
Robert. You know he is transported in another way. I- 
would not have transported him, only that I was obligeti 
to do do for my own credit's sake. I sent the rascal to 
get me fifty twenty pound notes from the bank, and th^ 
blackguard took five genuine ones out of the roll, and piii: 
five forged ones in their places, and, by Jove, I part^^ 
with them in payment of a debt of honour to a friend !^' 
a common hell, and that friend passed them to the hUB} 
keeper. It was a terrible business." '"/ 

"Yes, Sir George, I saw a report of the case in onr 
of the papers, and was sorry to learn from a private source'^ 
that Sir George Merrydale frequented hells, and having- 
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jj^ep ^mghif gambling in one, had given the n^me.of 
Jfobngon, instead of his own namis, at a police-office, wjiierei 
unshaven and with uncombed Hair, he stood in ai dook 
amongst a motley group of titled gamblers, who aj^p as« 
su|ned honest names for mean purposes." 
^^^"^Dpn't bully me, or I shall go mad, Johnson." 
^I^^You must not call me Johnson, Sir George Merry- 
aaie— at least, if you ever come here again, which I sin- 
ceyqply hope you will not ; for I am no longer your servant, 
ai^ go not wish to be compromised before my customers, 
d^9ngst whom there c^e persons whose rank is equal to 
yoi|r own, and whose titles are superior to yours." 
. .1^ Well, I wont, Johnson-^I beg your pardon, Mrs. 

^qhn , Mrs. Eaby." 

* "Well, as you have promised not to come here 

agftin 

*';''^^No, I did not promise that. I only promised that I 
^rould not call you Eaby, Johnson. But look here. Do 
let me stay here to-night, and give me something that 
will put me to sleep. For the last three days and nights 
I have never closed an eye, and if sleep does not come 
Q|)qn, I must go raving mad. Oh, Mathilde! what a 
norrid day has this been ! I have been gambling like a 
demon, to banish my sorrows, to drown other thoughts^ 
1 wished to lose. It would have been a joy to have lost 
wery shilling. But no ! fortune would not have it so. 
S|^.^ this money f" * * * And drawing from his coat 
Jacket a roll of notes, he held it over the gaslight^ but 
Mflt^iilde snatched the money from his hand, and eon- 
ugued it to her drawer. " I have locked up the Hall, and 
O^charged all the servants. Spiders, in future, may make 
it.iheir abode. Give me some tea, Johnson — it will not 
li^ the first time I have taken a cup from your hand — r 
1^. put some laudanum into it, Johnson. Anything tp 
ij^ke me sleep. It soothes me to see your face. It makes 
me feel that somebody yet lives who knows how happy 
I^was once. I think Eva was innocent. Dear Eva ! I 
wish I had not been, divorced. If I could, I would recall 
hi^ this day. But a divorce will be all for her good. She 
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oim ii(}w marry the fellow — corse him ! She can now be 
his wife instead of his mistress, as they tell me she is. 
Tiffri Ibllow Olatter pretends she was once in love with 
kim, and gave him her daguerreotype. I saw the picture 
the other day in the artist's window, and wanted to buy 
it — offered him any money for it, but he said it was Dr. 
Clalt^r's, who would not part with it for the wholeworld. 
Wiiy «houid she give Qlatter her portrait ? But perhaps 
the Wtecal stole it. He was always bringing foreigners to 
tftke her likeness in that way, and yet I never saw one of 
tivem finished — ^never. Do, Johnson, get me some toa^ 
and give me a drug in it." 

^^f'es, Sir George; but be very quiet, while I go up- 
stairs for the kettle." 

"Yes, Johnson, 111 be very quiet. Lord! what a 
coward I feel to-night. Don't stay away long — ^I cannot 
be^^^ be alone. Give up this business, Mathilde, and 
C6^e to some lonely place on the sea-shore in England 
6t B'bfoad, and take care of me. I will be like a child ia 
your hands i and I'll give you a thousand a-year— a 
tfe»0«^and ! five thousand, if you like. What is the use 
of mbney to me now ? You would not be afraid to live 
ftlOfle with me. You know that I would never say a 
w6i*d that could offend you — don't you ?" 

'.* Yes, Sir George." 

^^ Then say, will you come ?" 

*' Well, I will think of it, Sir George, after I have made 
some arrangements about the business." 

" Bother the business ! I'll buy the business, and 
make it a present to that Peeler, if he will take it. What's 
it worth?" 

" This business, Sir George, when I took it, did, not 
cfettr thirty-five shillings a-week, but now it returns me 
IBL a-week profit. It is honestly worth four yeara' 
purchase — say, 2,500l." 

*' Well, I'll give you 26001. or 3000Z. — a cheque on 
Druitimond's or on Denison's. I've got 1200{. about 
ttie now. No— you snatched it away. Keep that, and 
ril give you a cheque for the balance." 
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*' We will talk of it to-morrow. Sir Gteorge, after you 
have had a refreshing sleep." 

"Thanks, Johnson. Oh! how I love this hand of 
yours. You need not be frightened, my girl — I only 
love it because it ha$ so often touched dear Eva, Was 
she not a beautiM darling, Johnson ? I hope she is 
happy, and will be happier now/* 
" « Yes, Sir George." 
; '*^Ye8— what?" 

**^ She ttra« a beautiful darling." 

** Oh ! how sweet is it to be able to talk of her to you ! 
It does not pain me to hear you speak of poor Eva; but 
when I heard those lawyers and others breathe her name, 
it was an agony, Johnson," 

'* Yes, Sir George." 

[Mathilde knew that I was in the back parlour pre- 
paring the teti, for she heard me, and she also knew that 
1 ovefheard every syllable that escaped Sir George. 
Mathilde, therefore, sijifltered him to run on incoherently, 
until she knew that the tea was quite ready, when she 
gave me the signal for making my escape to the staircase, 
by saying — 

'*I was just about to take my supper. Sir George, 
when you came and knocked at the shutters ; and I always 
take tea at supper. And if you will promise me to be 
very quiet, you may come into the back parlour; and 
when you have had your tea you shall go to bed, and I 
will sit by your side till you are asleep." 

** God bless you, Johnson," said Sir George. " But 
Io6k here, I'm afraid laudanum will not agree with me. 
A strong dose of brandy in the tea will answer the purpose 
just as well.* 

*' Well, I think so, too. Sir George. I havo some in 
the house — about 'two glasses. I use it for the toothache, 
and keep it in the medicine chest. But suppose you were 
to take it, slightly diluted with water, and then take the 
tea upon it." 

** Yes ; that would be just the thing. How kind of 
you, Johnson! By Jove! the sight of you has almost 
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ma^e me sober. Let me have a pinch of snuff outpfoqe, . 
of those jars." i : . • 

** Yes, Sir George, a good hearty sneeze sfUl ^o, you 
good. Have you dined to-day ?" * 

"Yes, at the club, where I ate cold beef and picklea-iv 
I had no appetite, but I ate like a savage, and was reftdy 
to thrust my knife into every fellow who stared at^jij^n 
Perhaps they did not stare, but I fancied they did ; -bje^j. 
I fancied they stared at me at the gambling sh^, aii^'I 
rattled the bones, Johnson, like a fiend — a fiei^l .^nd 
swept the board as greedily as though I played for^'the 
trashy money which I crammed into my pocket." ^ j 

"Hush! Sir George. You must not excite yourself,.'; 
and talk loud; for there is a sick lady on the first floxn:; 
and it would not do to disturb her. You were always 
very considerate to the sick." . v ....; 

" Yes, Johnson," said Sir George, in a whisper* " I'U;, 
be as quiet as a mouse. Sick, is the poor lady? No^lr 
would not disturb her for a kingdom, Johnson." ., j^ <• 

" Then come with me, Sir George." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I GIVE BIRTH TO A BOY. 

Mathilde opened the firont door, and called to ih^n't 
policeman, "who was to a certain extent in Mathil4e'%i. 
service as well as in that of the Grown. He smoked ^^r.-J 
tobacco free of cost, and in return was " always ready,",^ •. 
and at handy to be of use to "Mrs. Eaby." One n^i^^.T. 
when relieved, would tell the other — so that by tbes^ .j/s 
means Mathilde became acquainted with almost ev^ryti. . 
man in the division. j» 

" Oblige me, Wilson, by not mentioning to any erne 
that Sir George Merrydale slept in my house, . The trufth 
is that I am under great obUgations to his family ;-i». 
short, when I was Miss Johnson, they were my pro- 
tectors. Sir George has been drinking very hard lately, 
and if he does not have some medicine and rest it will 
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oni in delirium tremens. Have some straw put opposite 
to the door, and for to-morrow I will suspend business." 

"No Wonder he drinks, poor gentleman, after being 
treated so by that wife. He is the gentleman, of course, 
wh^fie' wife bolted from him ?'* 

f * Y^j poor man. And look here, Wilson Gould you 
get nie from the chemjst s shop an ounce uf ipecacuanha 
wi^T- 

*'¥es, mum. 



^?Quick, please." 

vM^- * * « « 



I need not describe with particularity the various 
methods employed by Mathilde to effect her purpose — 
that of putting Sir George Merrydale to sleep. That she 
misled some of the wine from the chemist's shop with 
thp^ brandy I am positive; nay, I believe that ihere 
wik^no brandy whatever in the potion, though Sir 
Gdoi^e fancied he was imbibing that liquid ; and I know 
that she bathed his feet in warm water, and removed 
his coat and neckcloth, placed beneath his head a hop 
pillow, and suffered him to ramble on in a low tone of 
voice— -beginning a hundred different stories, without 
finishing one, till his eyes closed and his lips ceased to 



move. 



There!" whispered Mathilde, leaving the room on 
tijjtd^ and coming out into the narrow passage where I 
sat' fiieated on the stairs. " There, he sleeps ! His hot 
hatt<{ is' now moist and healthful to the feel, his burning 
brciW. comparatively cool, his parched and livid lips pink, 
and- Ms breathing regular though rather loud. Now, go 
to Wi, my lady. I will sit by his side till he can with 
saftlj^' leave the house." 

" Do let me see him. Oh, Matiilde ! '* 

«^o, mylady!" 

^^i' implore you ! I must see him once more. I may 
nether have another opportunity. Let me take one more 
look at his features.' 

"No, my lady! 

*' Yes, I will. I must! 
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No, my lady 1 " 

For one minute only ! *' 

Ton will disturb him ; and if he is awakened again 
before his brain has had repose, he will die — nothing esxi 
save him. His life at this moment is hanging on a 
tiiread* If he does not enjoy that sleep for several hours 
to com© — if he starts up h© will rave for drink, for 
brandy, and will rush out and get it; and if he does 
that, not all the doctors in the world, not all the 'drUgs 
they can administer will ever lull hiin to slumber, and 
his next sleep will be the sleep from which he will never 
wake again." 

*' Dear Mathilde, I will not disturb him, I will not 
breathe — nor will I touch him." 

No — no, my lady." 

Yes I yes I " and thrusting her aside, I crept io the 
bed and gazed on the unconscious slumberer, who was 
now living in the world of dreams— happy dreams ; for, 
even by that dim light, I could see a sweet smile playing 
over his handsome mouth, which I would have given the 
world to kiss. 

Yes I there slept the man who was no longer my hoa* 
band, but the father of the ohild who at that very mofisent 
became impatient to enter the world. There he lay ott 
his back, his manly breast heaving with the proftindity 
of the repose, and his senses steeped in the lowest abyss 
of oblivion. There was a noise in the street-*-*somo 
persons were in angry dispute with a cabman— but Sir 
George did not wake or move. Surely I might toueh 
his hand ? I did so, and the sleeper turned upon his 
side and muttered several incoherent sentences, the pnr* 
port of which I could not understand, though I distinctly 
heard the words " Dear Eva," and ** Johnson." Mean* 
while, Mathilde stood at the door, imploring me by ges- 
ticulation to leave the room. But I could not obey her, 
and I sat by the side of the bed and watched Sir George, 
and wondered what would become of him in the fliture. 
Would he prematurely destroy himself by dissipation ? 
or would he abstam and marry a second time? And 
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now-— «s is the wont of many a woman— I began in my 
own mind to exaggerate all my infirmities and silly con- 
dact^ and to form for his conduct innumerable excuses ; 
and thus I went on, until I really believed that of the 
two Sir George was the most unfortunate and least 
blameable. And he, too, had felt the bitterness of the 
day which broke the bonds that linked us together? 
He, too, had come to " Johnson " to speak of his woes 
^d ^laim her protection, little dreaming that the Era 
of whom he raved was listening to his every word. 

The shop bell rings« It is the policeman, who has 
procured the straw, so as to deaden the sound of the 
wheels tbat so rapidly whirled round that comer during 
the greater part of the day and night. Mathilde went 
to the door, and I was all alone with the man to whom 
my thoughts were perpetually recurring, in whom my 
very spirit would seem to be centred. How soundly he 
sleeps 1 Mathilde away ! One kiss cannot disturb him ? 
No ! I knew it would not. But he mutters again in his 
sleep, and I catch some of his words. He fancies some 
other person is near him, for he talks to " Isabel," and 
in a manner far from complimentary. He bids her not 
to kiss him, that he is weary of the afiPection which 
money can purchase. Who can Isabel be ? I remem- 
bered that he once talked in his sleep about " my dear 
Miss Merton," a second-rate actress of some personal 
attractions ; and he told me, when I alluded to the fact, 
that it was unfair to listen to a sleeping mans discourses. 
Nevertheless, I then listened. " Never, Isabel, never ! 
Breach of promise ? Will you ? Well, do. How sick of 
me the courts ought to be ! — first that cursed spurious 
brother of mine, then that infernal crim. con. business, 
and now you say you are bent on a breach of promise ? 
Well, I oan't help it— I'm doomed to be in law suits^ 
much as I hate *em. No, Isabel, never ! What 1 you 
don t care about my money ? No ? Oh ! you want the 
title ? Well, I wish you may get the title ; but it is to 
be hoped you will get out of the habit of dropping your 
— ^you don't f Then say * horrid' — * orrid ?' — ^yes, * bam* 
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— *am!' — 'eggs* — 'be^s — ^yes^ tJiats all right"-7'iW)^ 
a smile, such as I had often seen him wear while sleeping, 
stole over his every feiitare; and turning towards ?tne 
wall abruptly, he concluded his discourse with the abBe?Lt 
Isabel, and probably his dream about her. '' \, ^, 

It was now five o'clock, broad daylight. Sir George ^ 
had been asleep upwards of three hours, atfd^TJow 
showed no symptoms of wakefulness, although the'k^tle 
had fallen off the hob, and made a great noise iu'^e 
room, to the alarm of Mathilde and myself. -' ^ 

"iLe is saved, or at all events out of danger,'* %4M" 

Mathilde. "Really, my lady, you must go to resi: . I 

will see to Sir George. Arrangements have been nJade^ 

and to-day the shop will be closed, and the customers 

informed that I am ill, and confined to my bed." '' 

" Thank Heaven !" I exclaimed. '^•'"" 

* * * -je-  i ' 

At five minutes to twelve my child's first cry' was 
heard. A boy! And at the moment that the abctor 
uttered those words, I heard the voice of Sir Geb^ge. 
He was calling out "Johnson!" "Mrs. Baby'!" 
"Johnson l" I sank into a sound and dreamless $" 
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CHAPTER XXXV. ' [i^'', . 

THE FATHER KISSES HIS CHILD, '< *' 

"Hush,' Sir George," said Mathilde. " The pooir lady, 
whom I mentioned as being so ill, has just been;c'dti- 
fined, and you must not make any noise." ' - r !» 

" What lady ? You never told me of any lady.***; ,^ 
" Yes. But you were too tipsy to recollect it.*'^ '^ 
" Where's my coat. I say, Mathilde, I shdiild'^e 
some brandy and soda-water. What's b'clflc'^ ? 
Hulloa ! What's become' of the money ? I had ti^^q^d 
of bank notes, in one of these pockets ? I cout(r not 
have lost 'em back again? Let me see? Dvi 
again after that throw ?" 

" No, Sir George. Your money is quite safe. I'Sfiye 
locked it up. You wanted to bum it" ^ f* : 
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/'^Did' I ? . flow drunk I must have been ! And was 
HQt.t talking to a Peeler outside ? Had I been doing 
anvtlnngfr . 

'Yes. Knocking at the shutters." 
.,," N^aense ! v What ! kicking up a row ?" 
y,,^fji^Q8^ .Sir George; but you were not violent, very 
gJfljQ^JfUJpaoured.** 

j,pl j|m glad of that, Johnson. What's this ? Tea ?" 
^ Yes. Hot tea. And there's some brandy in it ; but 
ypu^ATC. going to leave oflF drinking spirits. Sir George." 

."^es; but not suddenly , Sir George. Now take 
this,,, and Jie still; and by-and-bye, if you feel low or 
sinking, I will give you a composing draft, which I have 
ready for you. And here are the newspapers." . 

" I oannot read — ^the print looks red and yellow — and 
ju^t; lis^n. to that cup — what a clatter it makes in the 
^PPP^J •"•^^ ^^P ^^ drunk, Johnson — drunk as a fly. 
Jus^ ^^0^ iuto the police report? in the Times, and see if 
any , ,|i^toc;*atic*looking gentlemen, who gave fictitious 
na^^^jiQdt addresses, appeared before Mr. Deadandalive, 
charged with having been, &o. ! I saw the Peelers in 
plain clothes lurking about the premises when I got into 
the street, last night." 

" No, Sir George. They do not figure to-day." 
. "WJiata the result of the debate on the bill for letting 
a.jpilu.marry his dead wife's sister? There — you will 
find it just over the leader." 
" Majority of 165 against it." 

** What do you think, Johnson ? I have had a esse 
put ftor. four or five of the best lawyers,. to know whether 
a iniin ban u^arry the sister of his divorced wife." 
/f.Surely f/ou would not do that ?" . 
'/ No. But I am very curious to see what these fel- 
I0W9. will »ay« As yet I have not got an answer from 
any of them. I should not be surprised if one half was 
to awr 'yes/ and the other half ' no,' — ^just as they did 
when I asked them the question about my baronetcy — 
whether, supposing that child of my father*s to have'been 
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bom in wedlock, and consequently the rightfol hdr— 
whether I, in that case, who had been once and oftener 
received at Court as Sir George Merrydale would become 
Captain, or Mr. Merrydale ? No, Johnson, IVe made up 
my mind never to marry again. There's a woman who 
now wants me to do it — and told me the other day she 
would bring an action against me if I did not keep a 
promise I made her — and get compensation for causing 
her to give up an engagement with the manager of a 
theatre. She was an actress, Johnson." 

" Oh, Sir George ! To think that you should put 
yourself into a position so unworthy of your rank and 
your real nature I What would the dowager have 
said?" 

" Yes. Yes. But do not reproach me just yet^ I 
feel the shame keenly enough." 

" And did you. Sir George, induce this young person-^ 
for I suppose she is young — " 

*' Yes. Yes — ^young and handsome — ^bat vulgar, 
awfully vulgar — drops the "h" — except when she ought 
to employ it— and says * feller,' * winder,* 'morrer.* I 
never intended to marry her, any more than Jonatban 
Wilde intended to mar^ Miss Letitia Snap." 

"But, Sir George, is it right for a gentleman to 
engage tibe affections, and blight the prospects of-—" 

" Go on — ^the very woids she uses herself — and break 
the *art of a hinnocent young woman ? No, it is not 
right. But men are great rascals, Johnson — not ~ that 
this girl is very innocent, you know, and will be easily 
consoled by money. Half of last night's winnings will 
more than suffice. HuUoa ! It's true then, that a baby 
has been just bom ? Poor little thing, if it only knew 
what a troublesome world it has come into, it would cry 
even louder than that. Fine lungs, by Jove !" 

" Would you like to see it, Sir George ? " 

" No. Not I. Small babies always frighten me." 

"But do see this baby, 111 go and bring it" — andj 
leaving Sir George for a few moments, she returned wiib 
tite cluld in her arms. 
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"Poor little dear," said Sir George, touching the 
child's cheek, " What is it ? boy or girl ? " 
"A boy." 

"What fine arms he has — but "why is he so red 
in the &ee." 
" He will grow whiter soon. Kiss it." 
"What?" 
"JKissit!" 

"Are you mad, Johnson ? 
" No— see how / kiss it." 

" Very well, hold it here, and let me take your kisses 
Ojff its cheeks." 

"Sir George! Kemember our relative positions. While 
I was your mother s servant even — and when you were 
youjiger and wilder^— you never said anything to me that 
raised a blush on my cheeks, and do not alter in your 
conduct now. There, give the child a pure kiss, and 
bless it, and hope that it will be a good son, a good hus- 
band^ a good father, and a good member of society." 

" V«ry well, I will, Johnson. There ! My little dear ! 
There 1 There ! May you grow up to be a better man 
tinMi Sir George Merrydale. May you have all his good 
qualities, unalloyed by the bad ones. Is the lady poor, 
Johnson ? Its mother, I mean." 

" She is not poor, because she earns an independent 
livelihood^ — although she is a lady by birth, and was 
once rich. Sir George." 

" Give me those bank notes, and I'll stuff on^ into 
each of these little fists." 

" Noy Sir George 1 The spoils from a gambling house 
would pollute these innocent hands." 

" Well, lend me some money, or let me write a cheque." 
" Not with that trembling hand. No, the child will 
never want anything so long as I, or the mother, can 
work. If you desire to givjB it something, buy a trifling 
present, and leave it here a few days hence. Now, give 
it auother kiss, and lei me ta<ke it back to its mother's 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

EELATES CHIEFLY TO ISABEI^ 

"Write a note for me, Johnson, and send it hj a 
porter to my ho.tel. Address it to James Clarke* 8ay, 
'Sir Oeorge Merry dale requests that his clothes Ji^ta^ 
days toilet be delivered to the bearer of this note; ^Sir 
Oeorge also wishes his dressing-case to accompany the 
carpet bag.' They will give out what I want, axid^iftfiik 
no questions. ** Ah ! Johnson ! " sighed Sir G#orge, 
over whom now stole strong feelings of remojrse, t*:there 
was a lime when you never saw me in this filthy condi- 
tion. I mean when I came from Ireland with deairEva. 
Good heaven ! Can it be possible that I am a single 
man ? Look, Johnson, at these wristbands. Ludlam, I 
fancy, would not like to own this shirt as one of ^s 
make, now. Look at the stains on the front too; cham- 
pagne and the dust of that beastly room, and, dear fiu^/I 
have lost one of my coral studs, and my hair is mvtted I 
suspect, and the beard rather grizly. What a st{i^{>I 
would make for a satirical painter, a man like Hqgaci^y 
for instance. What did you say ? that I have broken 
my watch glass ? Yes, and the watch I suspeo^ for I 
let it fall in the billiard room, where I am a&aid I n^i^e 
myself very offensive. Of course, it was the old.,^ir 
George's. Then, why dont I put it by and wear anotJuff^ ? 
Because I promised the dowager to wear this, "OJH^no 
other. Good gracious ! What is this that does o^^h 
the eye of ' George, beloved ? ' Johnson, you really rn^st 
get me out of this scrape ; and if you do I will go down 
to the Hall, live there like a respectable man, do good to 
the poor, and spend the remainder of my life virtuously." 

" What scrape. Sir George ? " 

*' Bead that." He pointed to an advertisement in the 
Becond column of the Times. 

Mathilde read as follows : — 

" Qeobge, Beloved ! Should this catch yotir eve, yon are en* 
treated to come to yoor frantic Isabel. The day has passed, and 
yotir hand is again free. Do not break your Isaoers heart. She 
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MATHILDE A GREENHORN ! jlifT 

loves you for ^fourHlf George, dear George. Why have you stayed 
a^ay ! Oh, come, or Isabel will find a restiDg-place in the dark 
^nraters beneath Waterloo Bndge. D****k says you must be brought 
to the point by legal proceedings ; but at present I say, No— ^h» no; 
do come, dear George." 
'' '.  • 

: . " Who ifi Isabel, Sir George T . 

' "The actress I told you about." 

'" Where does she live ?" 

. ^'•Brompton. Who on earth ever knew an actor > or 

tRstr^ss that did not live at Brompton ?" 

Is the house yours ? Or do you hire it ?'* 

No ! I've had nothing to say to her." 

How can you say so, Sir George ?" 

'* 111 take my oath of it. As far as I am concerned, 

shef is innocent enough, except receiving my attentions," 

'/* You admit that you induced her to give up her en- 

gag^ent, and promised to marry her. * How then can 

you* take your oath you have had nothing to say to 

' *^'What a greenhorn you are! It's true I've done 
airf-tbat — but what I mean is — don't you see what I 
in^fe?'- ^ . 

"Yes. I now see, Sir George. But what can I do ?" 
\ '^Anything you like to keep me out of a court, and 
* the niewspapers. There, take that money. It will not 

EoUute }ier 'hinnocent and'— only prevent my seeing 
er again. When I could not marry I could trust 
myself; but now it is a very different matter, you see, 
Johnson. I know I have be'en a fool, and something 
worse, perhaps ; but do, there's a good creatui'e, get me 
out of this scrape. Go to Isabel. Tell her that I 
am of opinion that it would be cruel to link her fate with 
mine. Tell her I am a brute, not worthy of her. Offer 
J^er money. I'll leave it all to you, Johnson — and while 
you are gone I will drive down to Richmond and take a. 
quiet walk in the park, and give myself up to all sorts of 
penitential reflections. I won't go near any of the clubs, 
anA yfGfit ddi^k a drop of anythipg, except a little. pale 
ale\lb' quencl^ iny tmrst. Dpn't you remepibei: what 
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q[tiatitj(;i0s of table-beer I used to drink at the Hall 
ipometiipes ot a mprning after I had been to the Free- 
inAQoas liodge; oy^might ? I say, you know, it would 
never do to marry this young woman. By Jove i fancy 
her sitting in the rooms that dear Eva occupied ! Eh, 
Johnson? Fancy a. woman like that being Lady 
Merrydale ?" 

" It would serve you right, Sir George." 

'' ' *'Doti't reproiBLch tne, Johnson. You have been very 

kind up to this moment, and don't change all of a sudden. 

Look here, Mathilde. If vou lik^ to laake the condition 

of your getting me out of the sci'ape, the settlement on 

yourself of all tfiat little bit of property it Broadlands, 

in the Fylde — and' it' is VortH 9001 a-yeargood, now 

that thiB railway i^ ranning through it— I'll Settle it on 

ou, and you may then give up this smoke ctnicei^. By 

he way, giv6 me a cigar — and send hWf ti toii ttj? the 

feame pattern doWn t6 the Hall.*^ . '' '' 

" Sir George Merrydale, listen to me, while ycJtl 

smoke this cigdr. I wish td reform yoti— t6 britig you 

back to yourself and a prbpei* sen'se'of ^oiir own poi^iticw: 

My wish is not founded on any regard or respect foi yoti 

— tot I do not respect you. My wish is founded bn a 

regard for others, and, God willing, I will ^ome day 

prove to you the truth of my words. I do not want the 

property at Broadiands, nor any of yout possessions, T&k% 

or persfoiial. H^te are your clothfes-^and your'dr^fein^ 

case. And here is warm ivateir. Make jrotir toilet — nud 

redeem your promise to go to "Ricnmbtid, fend quencttf 

your thirst With no intoxicating fluids,' while 1 frdceeff 

to Bromptot). If you return here ihe worse for potattoii#; 

I will leave you to the tender mercibs of your Isabel^— 

which she^ill exercifee, byinveiglilig you into a inarriiigfjr 

-^no small punishment tb a man of jiMt J)ride*^a!< ywi 

fifeem to be -aware. Dr'dnkeh'men' HaVis "be^iiii mkmei 

when drunk. Sir George!** . r . : . . »..* 

"God bles^yoti, Johnsoii. ifeut do iiot go awiptyttlt 
I have shaved. " I am afraid to be l6ft all alone 'WitllrW 
ra^or. BjJove! t^h'atlttngis thatydun^ clnld*telgfbt'f« 
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^ Let if&e send for a barber." 

" No. The expression of a man's face while he is 
shaving me always makes me laugh, and then he inva- 
riaJbiy euts me. No, 1*11 shave myself. Why, that villain 
of a valet -has forgotten to send me a fresh pair of 
boots. I'll get rid of that fellow. Send somebody round 
to Thomas's, in St. James's Street. He always has boots 
in store for me." 

" No, Sir George ; I will black these boots whilst you 
are shaving." 

" And look here, Johnson. He sends me actually a 
pair of brown pantaloons — a light waistcoat and a blue 
coat — and a grey tie ! Why did that thief, Robert, com- 
pel me to get him transported ?" 

** Never mitid. Sir Greorge, for to-day. It is getting 
very late. It is now five minutes to three. Do shave." 

** And, to crown all, he has sent me a shirt, just look, 
— with all the signs of the zodiac upon it, and in pink, 
by.^ I A valet ? Valet to a gentleman, he said he had 
been ; to a gentleman of the swell mob, I take it. And 
Where's my nail-brush ? None here !'* 

*' I'll get you a nail-brush ; but do shave !" 

" And no eau de Cologne ! Not a drop !" 

** I have some ; but do shave, Sir George." 

*' Well, I will. But just let me finish this cigar. And, 
oh, look here, Johnson, there's a good creature, I have 
changed my mind about driving down to Richmond ; I'll 
ride there. Write a note to old Meadows. I still keep 
my horses with him. Write down, * Charles Davis, 
groom to Sir George Merrydale, is requested to bring his 
master s horse immediately to' — ^where shall I say ?" 
The top of Duke Street, St. James's." 
Very well. Write * lose no time ' with two dashes 
under the words. A gallop will do me no end of good, 
and Otmtelwpe must be very fresh. I have not crossed 
him for a week. Do you remember Cantelupe, the bay 
with the black points that I bought of the young lord 
who was afraid to ride him ?" 

"Yes; Sir George." - 

l2 
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"He is a devil, that horse. Do you know bow I 
manage him j" 

"Do shave, Sir George." 

" I grip him mih the strong muscles of these thighs 
and legs, and nip him till he winces under me ; ^uxd if ^^ 
were not quiet then, I would serve him as AuguBtfis of 
Poland used to serve his rebellious steeds— break ^^ 
ribs with that awful pressure." ; ^ 

" Yes. But do shave. Sir George " 7 u 

" Very well, I will, Johnson." j . , 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. ; '^ 

MR, SHORTNING COMES UPON THE STAGE. . 

Sir George went forth to Bichmond upon Cantehm^ 
followed by his groom upon the grey Arab to which aHur 
sion has been made in a previous chapter. How. Sir 
George could sit that steed, plunging as he did, ccea^ed 
the wonder and the admiration of all who beheldihi^ 
There was no man in the whole county of Lancastp?^^ 
and only one in all Yorkshire, who had the same power 
over a vicious and strong horse as that possessed hy.Sir 
George Merrydale. Whilst he was riding to Bichm(^|;4. 
I was enjoying the most delicious slumber that ev^r iad 
visited my frame, and Mathilde, after giving the iiarse 
such directions as were necessary, arrayed herself income 
of her finest costume, and proceeded to the houses of a 
theatrical manager with whom she had become acquainted 
in the course of business, and who never passed a isingle 
day without coming to the shop, except when the. gout, 
as was now the case, confined him to his house. ^) 

" Upon my word, Mrs. Raby," said the maaager, 
'*this is indeed an honour you have done me. 3^i»«it 
down, but not too close to my foot, please. Now, ^at 
can I do for you ? I feel convinced you want an cQga^- 
ment for some poor girl, or deserving young man ? " 

" Oh, dear no, Mr. Shortning. It is a very different 
matter. You can render me great service by giving 'm.o 
your advice, and perhaps I may need your assistance.*' 
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** You are welcome to both, my dear Mrs. Eaby." 

" Do you know a Miss Merton — Isabel Merton ?" 

"No." 

'' She is an actress^ and played at one of the royal 
theatres." 

.**0h f you mean Polly Brown — ^Isabel Merton is her 
fettige name. Oh yes, I know her." 

** What kind of a person is she ?" 

" Well, she's very pretty, sweetly pretty." 

"I don't mean as to person." 

" Then as to mind ? She is clever, but flighty, un- 
steady, and vain ; and unmanageable even by a manager." 
Is she a girl of good reputation ?*' 
Managers of theatres have no business to know 
anything about the private characters of the actors or 
actresses whom they engage. They hire their histrionic 
talerft, not their moral worth." 

"True. But I am very anxious to know the character 
of Miss Isabel Merton. I know you can tell me, if you 

wlli:^ 

''* Why do you ask about her character ?" 

'"'^'^ecause she is under an engagement to marry a very 
oM Mend of mine." 
'';^ Indeed! Who is it?" 

' **t must not tell you his name." 

•^^*ls he a gentleman?" 
" f'Hd is." 
^**Rich?" 

"^V6ry." 
-'^'"^<Jood family ?" 

"Very." 
' '**^tVhy should I spoil Merton s prospects?" 
" ***Do tell me what I require to know." 
• I^^Well— if your friend can and will get out of it, let 
£fl^ do so, by all means. For in addition to being vain 
and i^npracticable, she is the most passionate and violent 
little miilk that ever lived ; and, moreover, she will make 
any man whom she marries miserable, for she is an awful 
flirt— and— • 
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" And what?" 

" This ia between ourselves. Isabel — ^who cannot now 
be more than twenty — ^is the mother of two children 1 
One of them^ I believe^ is still aliye. Does your friend 
know that?" 

" I fajioy not." 

" Does he love the girl ?" 

" No— and wishes to be released firom his engagemeot. 
And I am anxious to serve him in the matter ; will you 
assist me ?" 

" My dear Mrs. Baby, I have known you do so many 
kind things, and have often admired the exoellenoe of 
your motives ; and although you have not reminded me 
of the fact, I have not forgotten, that the place my poor 
sister's husband now holds under Government was procured 
through your honest intervention. I know, too, that you 
never meddl& in any matter without first consulting your 
conscience, and that your judgment generally is amasin^y 
sound. Yes, I can and I will help you in this^ and serve 
the girl into the bargain." 

" How ?" 

** I told you that she was very vain." 

"Yes." 

" See here. Give me that blotting^book. In this letter, 
which is dated three weeks ago, she speaks of her ambi- 
tion — she makes me an offer. I kept the letter, beeattse 
I regarded it as a curiosity. She says, that in a shorl 
time she will come into a fortune^ and then aim at dis- 
tinction as an actress in her own line of character ; and 
that if I will allow her to play certain parts at my theatre, 
she will give me her services gratis. So that I suj^ose 
after marriage she intended to go on the boards— whether 
her husband liked it or not. Now to serve you, I will 
accept her offer at once. I will tell her that she shall 
appear next week, or not at all. She has never played in 
London, on this side of the water ; your jQriend must make 
her non-appearance on the stage a condition of his con* 
tract with her ; and this he has a right to do. Thus she 
may be driven to make her election. * Wedlock and fof- 
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tone^ or tbe stage on a salary?' I know wbich she w^ 
ehooae." 

' ' But suppose my friend should be a baronet, worth 
ten thousand a year ?" , f^; 

'^ If he were a duke on a hundred thousand a year, 
Isabel would not marry him, if tbe condition of abstain- 
ing for ever' from the footlights be imposed. It is a 
mama, rather than a passion with some girls. I will 
send for Isabel presently. She lives within a ston^> 
throw of this house, and I will talk to her : to-mor]7Qi^ 
yon shall hear the result. As soon as she is engaged t0 
me, let your friend see her, and tell her that he has heard 
of her engagement; for I will have put into the papecsi a 
paragraph, stating that ' the talented Miss Merton, late 

of the -^ — theatre, will shortly appearlit the theatrW 

On observing this paragraph your friend must write to 
her, or see her, and say that he refuses to consent, wd 
innst oa her abandoning her intention* If she does 
not Uil him, with a theatrical and tragedy-queen air, to 
' begone,' my name is not Shortning, Mrs, Baby. And 
mark my words, she will make a much better actress than 
a wife : and if she will only study, as she may do, when 
thus elevated, she will acquire some renown in the f&sh 
fQSsiosi." 

After expressing her thanks to the manager, Mathilde 
came home. By this time I was awake, and heard with 
nnfiiigiied joy that the child's father had kissed and blessed 
it — unconscious of its being his own offspring, and who 
wasits mother. And it joyed me also to hear that Sir 
George looked so much like himself when he left the hmi9e 
-«*so clean and neat, and so calmed down and dignified. 
Nor did Mathilde fail to tell me that she had prevailed 
upon him to, go to Lancashire, and live quietly on )^ 
wtate, instead of drinking and gambling in London, and 
thus ruining his health and constitution. " He will w- 
turn at nine, my lady,'* said Mathilde, " and then I will 
endeavour to persuade him to leave town the day after 
to-morrow, and I can easily contrive to keep up a ootw^ 
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^pondence with him, so that we may know how he it gohig 
on ; for I see your interest in Sir George will last >to ihe 
end of your life. There^ my lady, I have talked ^jmst 
enough." ' . 1 « • 

I 

CHAPTEB XXXVIII. . '""; 

A MARRUGE CONTRACT ANNULLED. . ,, , , 

Leoioks of Mathildes friends had called to maka inqld^- 
ries and express their regrets, as soon as they heaicb'flCl 
her serious indisposition. Old Colonel Staii* hMlfient 
her some jelly, and had almost shed tears when he Iciiiiit 
that she was suffering from acute tic-doloureux-^^ii6h 
was the complaint which Mathilde took upon hersjel^vavd* 
made an excuse for covering the street with straws. : No 
ohebut the policeman (who was enjoined to saynothiag)! 
was aware of the fact that the straw served a doubldpar^ 
pose — ^that of keeping the noise from Sir Greorge Mflojt'.i 
diile and myself while we slept, on the day wfaicbb fieil^/ 
lowed that of our divorce. . w^iud 

* * * * .* :«i nt^LD 

It was nearly ten o'clock before Sir George rabuiiMli 
from Bichmond. ,— x3 h«J 

*' Well, Johnson, you say you will be able to nuMnfii 
that business, without breaking the heart of Isabehir'noi ^ 

^'Oi Polly, Sir George. Her name is Vo&jBsamik^* 
A nice contribution to the lineage department of ifaa. 
Baronetage that would have been! But you will Have 
to play a short part with Isabel." -l '* 

' ' What is that r (Mathilde told him of the mana^'s 

"Very well, Johnson. What a clever woman yottjttdfb! 
Who would have thought it ? The mild and una fautuhg 
Mathilde turning out such a capital diplomatist!'* h" 

"Yes, but you must now go to your hotel, aad^iahd» 
another good night's rest." 

" What ! Won't you let me stay here to-night? '.' v : 

"No, Sir George. As it is, I know not what ^ih6' 
policeman will think." 
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! ^ £0oh I lie Peeler ! Ill give him money." 

> *^Motofey, Sir George ? My character to me is of more 
odfi^eqiueBee than money is to either of us. You will go 
to Lancashire the day after to-morrow ?" 

" No, Johnson ; I could not live there. I have been 
thinking of it. Everything would remind me of my 
wife — that is to say, of Eva ; and the dowager s image, 
too, would he constantly rising up to haunt and reproach 
iBSipnBeBides, the people in the neighbourhood would 
Vsrdsmer 

iif^SOmi go to Broadlands." 

ji^iNb : Ihate and detest the Fylde." 

iI:*f;WeH, you have a house at Blackpool. You might 
llwsv^ry quietly there." 

>/^ Yes^ I was born in that house, but I don't like it. 
r':wilL go abroad Johnson. I'll buy a yacht, and go 
rooqi ihe world again. I'm a pretty good sailor, you 
kmnr, Johnson— a much better sailor than soldier : I 
yrisu a^ devilish bad soldier, never ready for parade or 
church, and constantly on leave or the sick list. We 
men of lUnk and fortune seldom look upon the service 
hUnwm anrasement or convenience, and set a precious 
bad example to those who have nothing but their pay. 
TJpMwrT never cared about my pay ; but as my commis- 
sion i^tils paid for, I had a right to it**-as so much interest 
ofnanken capital, you see — which the paymaster handed 
over to Bie, as a matter of course." 
/tfiChea I would alter the system. Sir George." 
" No ; you should only modify it." 

>i^^^.wnsild make military merit the only stepping-stone 
to promotion.'* 

-- ^Wam you would virtually strip the army of men of 
nuifc and. fortune." 

" So inuch the better. For in war time what can be 
tha.tlseof officers such as you acknowledge you were ?" 
** Of. what use? Immense use! Do you mean to 
tell me that the presence of a man of rank and fortune at 
thd.iiead of a regiment or a company has no effect on the 
spirits of the men— no effect on their courage — no matter 
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how young or inexperienced that man may he ? Bo yon 
suppose the men do not reason ? Do you fiinoy they are 
not struck with the chivahry which prompto a man of mnk 
and immense fortune to leave his home, his dearest lela- 
tiyes, his comforts and luxuries, to expose his life on the 
field, at the head of his company or troop^-noi for the 
pay, but for the honour and glory of his ooontf y ? Do 
you imagine that a private soldier does not think of the 
stake that his titled and wealthy officer, who stands fay 
his side, has in the contest ? No, Johnson ; maka the 
aimy a mere business^ and you will make it a mercenary 
army, which will not serve the Crown properly, hut serve 
its commander just as the army ' served' the Grown in 
Cromwell's time, and the French army served the BepnUiQ 
in the time of Napoleon. Do you suppose that if the 
English army, after the battle of Waterloo, had been oon* 
stituted like the French army, Arthur Wellesley wottld 
have been contented with a dukedom and Apsley Hottse, 
and suffer the Duke of Norfolk and other dukea ta pre- 
cede him in this kingdom ? Not a bit of it ! The iej9fip-> 
tation would have been too great, even for a man of Ma 
wonderful principle. He would have sat upon the thion^l" 

" I do not believe he would have thought of it^ Sir 
George." 

*^ Stuff ! The temptation, I repeat^ would have been 
too great. The principle of the aristocracy as a body is 
not to be shaken or corrupted : and inten^rsed aa «ie 
the members of the aristocracy with the gentry and the 
soldiery, the safeguard to the throne is of more conse- 
quence than the inefficiency of a few in times of war» and 
the idleness and uselessness of others in times of peace." 

''No, Sir George. Merit in all professions should 
be the first consideration, and in this country I am 
sorry to think that it is the very last. Merity it is 
true, may, as everywhere else, rise in this country; 
but only when upheld by solid patronage. The 
'man, Sir George, who is too honest for intrigue, too 
bashful to supplicate, of too lofty a soul to debase him* 
self before the gianters of public favour, too proud to 
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flatter, too independent to servo the views of a party, or 
too patriotio to make himself the instrument of ministers, 
— ^that man, Sir George, will waste his life in expectation, 
lulled ^th deceitful hopes, and as the price of his merit 
and modesty, obtain at the end of his career nothing but 
poverty and obscurity." 

" By the powers, Johnson ! how eloquent you are ! 
You knock down all my arguments with those grandi- 
loquent terms." 

*' Neither the sentiment nor the language belongs to 
me, though I agree with the former, and admire the latter. 
I was only quoting from a book in your library called 
Private Letters of Prince Talleyrand during his stay in 
England, to the Countess of -« — ." 

" Wei), do you know, Johnson, since I come to think 
seriously of what you have just quoted, I begin to agree 
with the wily Frenchman." 

*' Bqt let us return to the point, Sir George. You say 
you will ^ abroad T* 

" Yes. I will buy a schooner, a vessel of about one 
hnndrtad and fifty tons. I will command her myself, and 
man hmr with a crew of fifteen strong able seamen, all 
picked hands, and two or three boys. I will be five or 
seven years away, and in that period I will go all round 
the g^obe again— touch at every port ; and from every 
country I will bring you some token. I'll even bring you 
some mangosteensfrom Singapore, hermetically sealed, and 
you may have them given to the Queen if you like« 
You shall have turtles' eggs from the beach at Ascension, 
and featibers out of boatswain birds' tails. You shall 
have a bit of coral from Oockbnm's Beef in Torres 
Straitfih—a pair of game fowls from Borneo. You will be 
able to set up a museum. I will sail before this day 

fortnight" 

* # # * ^ 

Mr. Shortning's estimate of the character of Miss 
Isabel Mertoh was wonderfully accurate. When Sir 
Geo]*ge Merrydale spoke to her about the paragraph in 
the paper, and hoped it was not true that she would again 
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appear on the boards, insomucli as he "could never 
stand that/' she told him, in parlance far more ptain than 
feminine, that he might " go to the devil " for all she 
cared. So that by the judicious condizct of Mathilde, 
this affair was " amicably settled ** between Sir George 
and Isabel, if indeed the words of Isabel, just quoted, be 
compatible with a settlement of an amicable charaptdr. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. ' 

SIR OEOROE LEAVES ENGLAND. - 

Isabel Mebton went upon the stage, and Sir Greprge 
Merrydale was ready to go forth upon the ocean, in com- 
mand of his vessel, which was called the Wanderer. Ma- 
thilde provided him with cigars for himself and tobacco 
for his crew. At my request she asked him for hi^^ltke- 
ness, which he gave her. It was a daguerreotyp^ tmd 
evidently to make some delicate acknowledgment o^ tjbe 
kindness he had received at Mathilde's hands, he H^ r6 
set in diamonds and rubies at Mortimer's, Xh^^day 
before he set sail Mathilde ooaxed bim to jaipcompany 
Colonel Stair and herself to a church in the neig^^o^ir- 
hood, and become godfather to " Mrs. 6rey*s little l^Qy " 
-—Mathilde herself being godmother. The ohil^rwas 
christened '^Merrydale Stair," andeachof hisgodfijitKers 
gave him an appropriate present; the colonel's %a^ a I 
Bible and prayer-book with gold clasps. Sir Georges a 
case containing a variety of silver articles for the. use of 
a child in its infancy, and when it grew older. . Tliei:e \^ere 
a pap-boat and a spoon, a silver knife and fork, ft ^Ank- 
ing-cup, several small plates, a coral and bells, and jt^ys 
of antique mould and workmanship. It was in facy ust 
such a case as that presented to Sir George by I^ifi^god- 
father (Sir Hugh Baughton) on the occasion of iis pwn 
christening. 

" Poor little fellow !" said Sir George, patting the child 
on the cheek, and kissing it, when he came to say '"^good 
bye " to Mathilde. ** I take a great interest in this little 
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dea^^ Do you know, Johnson, that th6 sight of this 
child, 80 youDg as it was when you first showed it to me, 
bad a strange effect upon me that day, when I was in 
such a sad s^te of mind ? My nature just then was 
brutalized, and the sight of this little innocent seemed 
suddenly to soften and restore it to its proper tone. Poor 
little dear! I need not tell you to see that it is well 
taken care of — and mind, Johnson, that if ever yon are 
in want, you will not fail to use this hook which I now 
leave with you. There are twenty blank cheques, and at 
that bank I have sixteen hundred pounds. Your kind- 
ness, to me I shall never forget as long as I breathe. 
Now,^ qon't be proud. Take that book, and accept my ^ 
ofler. If you do not want it, so much the better. If 
you do, there it is. One thing I would wish you would 
do for tae." 

"mat is that, Sir George ?" 

'* Give me that picture of yourself and the colonel. 
On/Afe ;vride waters a sight of your likeness will call up 
Irec^fipctions in which I often love to revel. It will 
assist' "ftiy imagination. The sight of your face is always 
in rnVmitid associated with hers" 

*'V0 not ask me for that picture. Sir George." 

'l^ha demand may be a cruel one, but still I repeat it. 
I will take great care of it, and hang it up in my cabin. 
i wish you could see my cabin. Put on your bonnet 
and clp&k, and I'll call a cab, and take you down to the 
docks. You ought to see the home I shall inhabit for 
several years to come, if I live so long. I depart to- 
morrow at daylight." 

"If Vou will wait for five minutes," said Mathilde, 
"I'^l gite you an answer;" and running up into my 
rooiri, she told me of Sir Gfeorge's request. 

'^Ohi let him have the picture," said I. " Give it to 
him, Mathilde, and go with him, and bring me back a 
description of his vessel. I would to Heaven that / 
could go — ay, and accompany him in his voyage round 
jthe world !" 

" That is impossible, my lady," she replied* 
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*' Yes, Mftthilde, I know the thouglit even is silly and 
vam. 

Mathilde flew down -stairs, arrayed herself in her 

bonnet and cloak, unhooked the picture from the wfiJl^ 

and delivered it into the hands of Sir George. A cab 

was called, Mathilde got in— Sir George followed her. 

Shrouded by the muslin curtain, I saw his feoe and 

form ! How well was he looking ! How like the man 

when I first knew him, and first loved him. The tjab 

moved on, was soon out of sight, and Sir George lost to 

my eyes, perhaps for ever ! On bended knees I again 

prayed for him — ^for "the Wanderer*8 safe return/' 

Oh ! what a consolation was my child. Its eyes were 

exactly like those of its father, but as yet it was too 

young to admit of my tracing a resemblance in any other 

feature. 

* * * * ^e 

Mathilde returned, after an absence of three hours. 
She had left Sir George, who did not intend to come on 
shore again. With the schooner she was delighted, en- 
chanted. " Such a fine vessel !" she said ; " the decks so 
white and clean, and everything in such fine order. And 
such noble-looking sailors! all drest alike— -in blue 
clothes, and straw hats with *the Wanderer' on the 
ribbon, in letters of gold. The sails as white tis snow, 
and there were four brass guns on ihe deck, and Eover, 
the Newfoundland dog, Sir George's favourite ; and the 
cabin wa^ as broad as, and longer than, this room, only 
not so lofty, of course, and there were lots of books in 
it, and such comfortable-looking furniture. And there 
was a compass over the table, and the place for the men 
was so nicely arranged, and there were guns, and 
pistols, and swords hung round their apartment. And 
there were two smart-looking boys drest like the sailors, 
and there was a person in plain clothes, whom Sir 
George called 'steward,* and who opened a hoU&e of 
sherry and handed me a glass, on a silver salver. And 
Sir George showed me the bell of the schooner, and the 
wheel, which wais of black ^doi, ibhftd wi*h silV^ Snd 
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there were two boats — one on each side of the vessel, 
and another large boat on the deck. Everything had 
* the Wamderti^ on it. Sir George seemed very much 
pleased at having the picture, and called the carpenter to 
affix it to the wall, and very nice it looked' in the cabin. 
The only other pictures were those small ones, in oil 
colours, of the dowager and the late Sir George, and a 
print which is the very image of yourself, and it must 
have been taken for you ; for when Sir George went out 
of the cabin to give some directions to his chief officer, 
as be called him, I looked at the print, and saw written 
under it, * Pt>rtrait of an Unfortunate Lady, from an 
original picture in the possession of Dr. Clatter.' I 
would not have told you of this, my lady, only you 
overheard what Sir George said that night when he was 
so tipsy. I am not a revengeful person, Heaven knows, 
but I certainly will pimish this Dr. Clatter for his dia- 
bolical impudence and cruelty. He obtained your pic- 
ture surreptitiously, and now publishes it to gratify his 
own base vanity, and leave people to draw their own 
conclusions. I will make Doctor Clatter restore that 
original picture to me, and make him go round to all the 
print-shops and buy up the remaining copies on hand. 
He skall not only be humiliated, but shall pay in pocket 
fer his detestable conduct." 



t> I 



CHAPTEB XL. 

MATHILDE INTENDS TO MARRY. 

One morning— Hust after I had dressed my boy — 
Mtftbiide ^ndoe'into my room, and said she wished to 
cimsuii 'With toe on a very serious subject concerning 
hdrfi6t£ 

'' Sit down, then/' i^aid L 

*' W«}iymy. lady, I have faafl an ofier of marriage — an 
offer which has made me hesitate whetfaei^ I hhtll accept 
it or Boit. I hieti^e within the past three mbbtbs rejected 
several sniiors ; but ben^ is ^de w!ho has lioid of my^ 
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"And who may be the fortunate person who has 



touched your heart, Mathilde ? 

"His name is Arnold, my lady. The idea of my 
falling head over ears in love at my time of life ! for after 
seven-and-twenty I think a woman should say to hei*i^f, 
yit is too late now' I am really ashamed of mjW6Ak- 
Bess ! I cannot blame him ; and yet I do not see tilM it 
was any fault of mine. But silly it is, certainly."' 'i}' 

" You have only told me your admirer s name. 'Who 
is he, and what is his profession ? " '-'*'''• 

" He is a Queen's messenger, my lady — a gentlen^to 
who carries despatches from the Foreign Office to-ihe 
various embassies abroad, and his pay and perquisites 
amount to about dE3l2 per year. It is not much, but 
sufficient to keep him as a gentleman. By the way, I 
believe he is not a gentleman — a gentleman by birth. 
I know that he was bom in about the same sphere-as 
myself, of honest respectable parents ; and of th&t I am 
glad, because if we do marry, we shall not have o^Msibn 
to offend one another by talking of our fine rclatives,/*a 
some couples do. If he should ever remind me ^ihat^Miy 
father was an ironmonger, and that I had been ft^Ed^^'s 
maid, I should be able to show him that he \co\aA¥ufen 
from, the ranks, and that we were quite equal. H^J#as 
once a private soldier in the Blues, end his father lt^|)tb a 
small public-house and skittle-ground at Bayswater: : He 
saved the life of a child in the park, and that led t^'^s 
good fortune. The child's father was a nobleman^ and a 
secretary of state. 

" Is your lover a man of ability ? " * 

" Decidedly, and very entertaining. He has trlt'^j^ed 
so much. I never knew any one, except Si^ Oeet^e, 
who has seen so many places; but then Arnold's "^rttvels 
have been confined to Europe. Yes, my lady, -bli- is 
clever, and his manners and address are very plea^asg;." 

" And is he handsome ? " '-^-v 

" Remarkably good looking — ^but I did not tfaittk^ or 
care much about that. I have known forsom^e i^mdvpast 
that he admired me, and though he said but UtUc^tliis 
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deeds Spoke a great deal to the point. When he last 
came from St. Petersburg, he brought me a leather work- 
box,, .with my initials, M. B.,sewn fantastically in silk on 
tli^ lid. This informed me that I was still in his mind 
when out of his sight. And from Vienna, Berlin, Con- 
stantinople, from every place, he has brought me, at 
varipuis times, very many trifles. The fact is, my lady, 
if you will excuse the vulgarity of the expression, he has 
.w^PifBedled me out of my heart. And when he says, * Will 
you be mine, love ? * he knows that I cannot refuse. Had 
he. inade his advances, as some silly men have done in 
the shop, across the counter, I should have laughed at 
hixn^ and lost his custom, nothing more." 

i " Well, Mathilde, do as your heart dictates. You 
aire a person of such sound practical sense, that I am sure 
you will do nothing without well considering the matter. 
Aad pray, Mathilde, do not let me stand in your way." 

"You stand in my way, my lady? You, I trust, will 
remain under my protection. Eemain here. The only 
difference you will find will be this^ — that I shall not be 
^b^ to attend upon you so constantly as heretofore, at 
ei^fAaifi periods — that is to say, when he comes home ; for 
out fif the twelve months he will be eight on the Conti- 
.Bept.] but with that exception, you will find no difference^ 
Indeo^i. I might have married, and you have been none 
the wiser ; but then I could not think of taking such a 
stop without first informing you of it." 
. :" pUien do you intend to carry on business after your 
marriage ?" 

" Yes, my lady, and in my present name. None of 
tnyxmstomers or friends will know of my marriage except 
the :old colonel, who is like a father to me ; and Mr. 
Sbtvining, the manager, who is now my creditor. I have 
lent hipi 14002., the amount saved during the last half- 
year. * He wanted 3000Z. very badly, and my only regret 
was that I had only UOOZ. to assist him with. Ob, yes, 
I shall canty on business, and make money while my 
spouse is on his '.errands ;' but when he comes home, I 
shall take a holiday, and hire a person to attend to the 



^ 
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shop, and lender me daily accounts of the proceeds^ It 
strikes me, my lady, we shall be very happy indeed." 

"I hope so,^Mathilde; I am sure you deserve to be 
happy. But can you carry on business in your present 
name?" 

" Oh yes, my lady ; your dressmaker, * Miss Boberts,' 
was a married woman, the wife of an attorney. To have 
taken the name of Boberts off her brass plate on her door 
would have been ruin ; and there are several actressy 
married who appear in the bills as * Misses J" 

'' Indeed ? I did not know that." 

« # •N- •N' ^ 

Mathilde accepted Mr. Arnold's offer, and in three 
weeks' time became his wife. I worked with my own 
hands several articles for the bridal occasion ; and when 
the morning came I begged, as a great favour, that she 
would suffer me to dress her. It was with great reluc- 
tance she complied, and during the operation of hooking 
her white satin gown, her cheeks were perfectly crimson. 
Oh, how pretty she looked in those blushes, which gave 
an increased lustre to her eyes, and set off her smooth 
white forehead. 

** God bless thee, Mathilde ! " I cried ; " I dare not 
venture to go with you to the altar. The tears which I 
could not suppress, would throw a gloom oyer the whole 
Bcene, and render every one present uncomfortable. Ood 
bless thee, Mathilde I And may this day be the most 
auspicious of your life ! Stay, my girl ; take this, and 
let it be the guard to the one which you will receive 
from Mr. Arnold during the ceremony;" and drawing 
from my fore finger a ring which I had worn for many 
years — worn ever since I was seventeen — ^I placed it in 
the palm of her hand. 

She burst into tears when she looked into my face, 
and sobbed hysterically. 

" Do not weep, Mathilde,*' said I, while the tears wore 
streaming down my own cheeks; '*y<m must not cry 
to-day. Now, go, or you will keep your bridegrocon 
waiting. Gro, my honest girl, and leave me with my 
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darling Iboy. See ! he is awake, and wants his breakfast. 
I will not weep, Mathilde, after you have gone, but at 
the hour of twelve I will pray for you. Hark ! there is 
a carriage drawn up at the door." 

" It is the old colonel, my lady, who has called to take 
me to church. He kindly volunteered to give me away 
at the altar." 

She left the room, after kissing my hand ; and had it 
not been that my dear boy kept me occupied, J should 
have indulged in the bitterest grief; for the sight of 
Mathilde in her wedding garments recalled to me a group 
which consisted of my lost husband, my dead father, my 
insane mother, and my brother, who was now crest-fallen 
and reckless — and my sister, who, in consequence of her 
relationship and likeness to myself, was still single, and 
wofuUy prejudiced in the eyes of society. 



OHAPTEE XLI. 

MR. BLACKWOOD PROPOSES. 

On the day which followed the marriage of Mathilde, 
Mr. Blackwood called at the door of the private entrance 
and sent up his card. I admitted him. He sat for some 
time without speaking ; and not without a certain degree 
of confiision could he reply in the affirmative or nega- 
tive, as the case required, to certain questions of indiffe- 
rent importance which courtesy induced me to put to 
him. At length he rallied, and thus addressed me : — 

**Lady Merrydale, for some time past I have been 
engaged in writing for the press. I have been support- 
ing the present government ; and the reward of my con- 
scientious labour has been the offer of an honourable 
appointment — that of Attorney-General of one of our 
colonial possessions. The salary attached to the office 
is a thousand a year; and I am told that the private 
practice which the position of Attorney- General and my 
own knowledge of my profession wiU command, will 
ensure me in the aggregate a very considerable income. 
You once imposed upon me certain conditions, and thos^ 
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conditions I have strictly fulfilled up to this day. While 
you remained undivorced, I did not again repeat to yon 
those assurances of my affection and regard "vrbnsfa/ if 
you did not actually repulse, you listened to with im*- 
patience and some pain. But now that you are absoboed 
from your former tie — now that your hand is fuee^^llow 
that my own prospects are so brilliant and promi^m^— 
I come once more to entreat you to become my wife. i>n.i 

** It is true, Mr. Blackwood, that the law and the 
House of Lords have divorced me from my hudiialld; 
but neither the law, nor the House of Lords, nor hotik 
together, can divorce him from my soul — my spirit. 'lu 
another world, where my purity will be established liy 
evidence superior to that of human testimony — ^wUei^ 
God, not erring men, will be the judge and the jury--i- 
and where the verdict will not be swayed by an eloqiiebt 
speech and artful cross-examinations — there,* in thai 
world will my constancy in this be rewarded, and; »k 
husband's spirit rush to meet the embraces ofndtwi 
Behold, in that cradle, my child. As far as this YmH 
is concerned, it shall be my object, my sole object;' to 
satisfy and convince him, when he grows to manbocU^ 
that his mother was an injured, and not a guilty, waiDam 
I will appeal to his impartial judgnient whether a wdiilan 
who for a whole lifetime could devote herself to his nvd^ 
ture, education, and welfare — ^in spite of the temptatibw 
by which she was beset — in spite of offers sudi as)yoaEi 
now make to her — could have been the abandoned 4Ujea«* 
ture which the verdict of a jury proclaimed her? . J^nd 
if I should succeed in satis^ing him of that faet^ ^0i^ 
the object of my life accomplished, I shall end my dcyg 
in peace, and close my eyes in his presence and '6omk 
panionship. No, Mr. Blackwood, the woman wh6,vi|i 
my peculiar position, could form another matramoniaiii 
alliance, would justify the world iti the belief that leihft 
erred in the first instance in the terms of the accusaiioi^ 
brought against her. So long as Sir George MerrydaU 
lives, he, too, shall know that I remain his legal ' reliot;'"; 

" Did you not see the papers of yesterday ?" 
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■•VJ saw»l)at did not read them attentively." 

" Then I must communicate to you that death has 
dissoIvBd your contract with Sir George, and. that death 
«8 well as the law has widowed you ! I thought you 
hxkfsw this/' 

v; ffSir George Merrydale dead !" 
-- '\Ye^; and your child is now his successor. The title 
and jeatates are the child's." 
oilf* How — ^when — where — did Sir George die ?" 
: b/^BEe is supposed to have perished at sea. Along 
ftoai was picked up, by a homeward-bound East India- 
irian, off the Western Islands. On the stem was painted 
\Wanderer,* and on the panel inside * George Merrydale/ 
A lanige dog half- famished was all that the boat contained. 
14- is supposed that the vessel foundered, and that those 
wbo scaped in the long boat had flung themselves into 
thidTsea, rather than devour the animal ; or perhaps that 
ilao dog, who is an animal of great power and sagacity, 
dofenddd himself against his human apd hungry compa- 
fAtam, ^and saw the last of them." 

r»t?iNo, no! Sir George still lives!" I cried. "But 
iMbetiiear he be living or dead, nothing will ever shake my 
mscdfie to remain a widowed woman." 
jwAtl see that it would be in vain to importune you, and 
thocefore I will bid you farewell*; but in a distant land I 
vdlL think ef you, and perhaps you will suffer me in my 
octle^to make those inquiries touching your health and 
ensdstion that you have responded to by note, as well as 
ni']ters6n, during the past year. And before I go, let 
Oiei^a^^ in your hands this document, which at last I 
h^b extracted from Lord Stoneycombe. You are aware 
tli»£[onourable Peter succeeded his father two mouths 
ago,? t [Iwas not aware of this.] This document is of 
aA(^ne in any Court of Law or Equity, although it is 
aifeposition on oath ; but it may serve your purpose in 
mxEudOi^vfttj or-other, and therefore I give it you ; and, in 
fifaoikness, let me say that before I came to repeat the 
offiar Lmade you on a former ox)Gasion, I was particularly 
»Q^ioU9 that the lady who might perhaps condescend to 
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become my wife, should be absolved in the manner herein 
set forth by the person with whom it was alleged she had 
sinned. I was perfectly satisfied of your innocence, but 
there are others of my immediate friends who were natu- 
rally sceptics on that point. This document, made upon 
oath, by Lord Stoneycombe, so full and so explicit as it isn 
alleging the facts just as you have always alleged theox 
yourself, puts the matter beyond all doubt or question." 

" Would that Sir George could read it ! I care not ^ow 
what the outer world thinks. I have lain under the im- 
putation so long — seen my own name coupled with guilt 
and shame in so many newspapers, and so frequentlyr— ^ 
that I have grown callous to all save my own conscienod> 
the opinion of one man, and the opinion of that child 
when be is old enough to form one." 

'^ That child is now the heir to his father^s title apA 
estates, and let me advise you not to prejudice the claims 
of the boy by delaying to urge them. The next heir 13 
a. very remote relation. His grandfather and Sir George'^ 
grandfather were first cousins. I am still at your service. 
Lady Merrydale. ^Shall I assist you in this matter T\ 

'* A thousand thanks ; but no. Not until my son ^- 
rives at the age of twenty-one, when he may urge his 
claims himself, will I interfere. But Sir George stiil 
lives ! I cannot bring myself to believe that he is dead. 
His vessel mav have been wrecked ; but that bis life has 
been preserved I have a presentiment so strong that it 
amounts to a conviction.*' 

" Well, if Sir George should not be heard of, and does 
not return in a reasonable time^ take my advice and utgo 
the claims of this child." 

" What call you a reasonable time ?" 

'^ A year ; and during that period think well over the 
advice I have given you. Farewell, Lady Merrydale. 
At parting sufier me to imprint a kiss upon your hand. 
I hope some day we may meet again, and that the heart 
I could not move in its youth will have become less ob- 
durate in advanced years. This sweet, though forloca 
bof e shall be my solace even at the Antipodes." 
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SOMETHING TOUCHING DR. CLATTER. 

The hymeneal torches were scarcely extinguished when 
the husband of Mathilde was ordered to hold himself in 
readiness to proceed to Faris^ and there await the com- 
mands of the English ambassador. 

" It ie very provoking, my lady," said Mathilde, " to 
be separated so very soon after our wedding ; but it can- 
not be avoided, I suppose. And as we must live apart 
for so many months out of the year, it is as well to ac- 
custom oneself early. I am not~ worse off than the 
wives of captains and lieutenants in the navy : and, do 
you know, I fancy they are more happy than any other 
women ? They have edways, when apart, something to* 
look forward to, and when ihej meet, the husbands are 
not on shore long enough to get weary of their wives^ 
and quarrel. I am not sure that I should like to have 
Arnold always at my elbow ; I should often, especially 
in my business, find him in the way, and wish him out 
of it. The business, you will be glad to hear, is still 
very much on the increase, and next month I hope to be 
able to lend Mr. Shortning another hundred or two. He 
gives me six per cent., and has placed a private box at 
my disposal whenever I think proper to make use of it, 
I never go myself, and don't care about it ; but it is a 
great thing to accommodate a friend now and then. For 
instainoe, the colonel, the other day, was complaining 
that be had been unable to get a private box at Mr. 
Shortning 8 theatre for his daughter and some young 
friends of hers, to see this new piece which has taken so 
well. * Can't you, colonel ?* said I, han^ng him a card 
on which was written in the manager's hand, ' Admit a 
party of four to a private box whenever this card is pre- 
sented ; and if no other box be vacant, let the party be 
shown into my family's box, and ask the members of my 
family to come behind the scenes, or go into the body of 
the house. — E. Shortning.' And do you know, my lady, 
the v^ry neid monuiig the olub of which the colonel is 
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regarded as 'another link in the chain of circumstantial 
evidence/ Ladies ought to be very careful, it seems, how 
they give people opportunities of possessing their porbraitB. 
If ever I have mine done by this process, I will take care 
that no duplicate is preserved by the artist, unless it be 
with Arnold's consent. There, my lad^^ place that lettei^ 
of Dr. Clatter's Ivith the deposition of Lord Viscount 
Stoneycombe, who is about to be married, I hear. To 
whom, do you suppose, my lady ?" 

" I neither know nor care, Mathilde/' 

" To one of the daughters of Lord De Oalmet— the 
second, the one with the reddish hair and large mouth ; 
and mark my words, my lady, if he does not repent it 
before the year is out — ^for to my positive knowledge that 
girl, before she was eighteen years of age '* 

" I will not heea any scandal, Mathilde" (recollecting 
what the dowager once said to me). 

" Very well, my lady, I will hold my tongue, go do^n 
into the shop, and entertain my customers — for though 
Arnold has gone away, I am in very high spirits. The 
news of Sir George's safety, the success of Mr. Shortoitijg's 
plan for the recovery of the picture, the hope of having 
that noble dog, and the fact that you and this dear bdy 
are in such good health*— I feel almost too happy* I 
have an overflow of pleasurable feelings, and would Mn 
impart a portion of them to others — even to dtrang^f0> if 
friends are not near me." 



CHAPTEE XLIIL 

MAD PEOPLE. 

The house adjoining the -shop was now rented by Mar 
thilde, and the whole of the lower part of the old house 
devoted to the arena of trade, with the exception of a 
comer which was screened off, for the sole purpose of 
allowing me to command a view of the customers, when- 
ever I might feel so disposed. Less than formerly I 
cared about this privilege, but still I was very glad bow 
and then to ayi^ myself of it. In studying tb0 fkyr 
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siogiK>m7 of a variety of mdlYiduals, I passed^ while the 
child was sleeping, many an hour which otherwise had 
been tedious. Wlxether Mathilde, in confidence, had 
made Colonel Stair and Mr. Shortning, and^one or two 
other of her intimate friends, acquainted with her ante- 
cedents, and had fiirther let them into the secret of what 
had become of me, I cannot positively say — ^for it was a 
subject I invariably avoided in conyersation with her; 
but I am rather disposed to think that Mathilde did 
communicate certain facts to certain members of her 
select patrons. For from behind the screen, I several 
times heard both the colonel and Mr. Shortning make 
mystical inquiries which must have related to my health 
and condition, as well as that of the child ; and I felt a 
secret pleasure in nursing the fancy that I was still an 
object of interest in the minds of two honest and worthy 
men. 

One day — it was between one and two o'clock — I was 
staading at that screen, listening to a very humorous story 
told by a very distinguished writer of fiction to Mathilde. 
It was a story of two young friends of his^-students in 
the Temple— who, at me invitation of Dr. Munro, were 
going to look over Bedlam, and see " the Lions" in the 
mad line there under Dr. Munro's care and treatment. 
The]:e was the pot-boy who fired at the Queen; the 
German lady who fancied herself the wife of a royal 
personage in England; the attorney who insisted upon it 
that he was Napoleon, that he wad not dead, that he had 
only ^'shammea' to effect his escape; the geuirulous Nea- 
pohtaii, who never ceased the whole day talking, and 
continued to do so after he had fallen asleep ; and several 
other aelebrities then in that benevolent institution. 
'^ The two students," said the author, '^ agreed to hire a 
cab at Waterloo Bridge, and not tell the driver ' where 
to' until they were seated inside ; when one, whom I must 
call the ume one, was to whisper mysteriously into the 
ear of the cabman the word ' Bedlam,* and then cast a 
meaiung look over his shoulder towards his oompanioni 
whom I must call the mad one. 
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" The cabman had not driven more than im yards 
when the mad one arrested his attention by pokifig Bim 
in the side^ and repeating to him^ in a loud sonoif^us 
voice, and with rolling eyes — ! 



if\ 



" * Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean, roll ! 
A thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 
Man marks the Earth with ruin. His conUtil 
Stops with the shore. Upon thy watery plain. . -r j< 
The wrecks are all thy deeds — ^noc doth remain ;,, 
A vestige of man's ravage save his own 1* 



:.'vil 
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" ' Yes, sir,' said the cabman, jerking his jaded hkiiss^, 
and lashing him up to his greatest speed — a faiikgmd 
hand- gallop. 

" * Captain,' cried the mad one; 'bows her head? — 
east and by north ?' 

*' ' Yes, sir/ cried the cabman. 

" * Then let us go about.' 
Yes, sir.' 

'Eeady about! Tacks and sheets! Hard A 'We! 
Topsail hawl ! and about she goes.' t. .( ia' 

** * Yes, sir.' And the cabman struck his horse onitiie 
quarter with the butt-end of his broken whip. . Wi^i " 

'' * Strike him not, captain, strike him not ! thdiqgli^tiie 
world for this commend thee, though it smile ufioa (the* 
blow. E'en its praises, must offend thee — ^foundecU bn 
another's woe !* (This word, so welcome to the;«iirartof 
the weary animal, and shouted out with such, ^witio 
vigour, brought him to a standstill iustanter.) Tbe^er* 
spiration, induced partly by his exertion in urging:fli^ ikn^ 
horse, and partly by his instinctive horror of mad pogde^ 
now stood upon the cabman's unwashed brow^fiaid, 
darting an infuriated look on the sane one, iie~ re- 
marked, 'You ought to be ashamed of yourself^ to. bring 
him loose in a cab. He's as mad as a hatter !' •' ^ 

" ' Perfectly harmless, I assure you,' responded »tfte 
sane one; whereupon the mad one pretended tobttebb 
friend's arm. 

*'* Harmless, you call it? I wish I could aee 'ft 
policeman.' 
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, " ' Qftpiaia !' cried the mad one. 

*' ' Siir/ said the terrified cabman. 

" * Has she missed stays T 

"'Yes, sir.' 

" * Then wear her ! Insomuch as deep in my soul thff 
tender secret dwells — lonely and lost to light for ever- 
more, save when my heart to thine responsive swells — 
then trembles into— si fructusillabaturorbis — impavidum 
ferient ruinse. Quid dignum tanto feret hie promissor. 
/ hate you, captain ! No, I don t. No, captain, no ! 
Whiini itiemory holds a seat o'er this distracted brain, will 
I'Tesomber thee.' 

" ' And I'm blowed if ever I shall forget you, my lord.' 
- *f f There — ^then it is all right,' suggested the sane one, 
winldng at the cabman. * Your differences are now com- 
pletely adjusted, and no animosity, I am satisfied, iurks 
in either bosom. Does it ?' 

" ' None,' said the cabman, * in mine.' 

•Ji* Auld none in mine,* cried the mad one. ' Give us 
your hand, captain, &nd then let us steer our proper 
eokrae;'/ 

" With fear and trembling, but not until he had put 
hiiAad^into an attitude on the box in which he could 
wiihdFftw his hand if the insane fare attempted to with- 
holdP-it, tiie cabman extended- his huge fingers, which 
were delicately pressed by those of the mad one. The 
jottmey was then resumed, the cabman, however, wearing a 
caaljionss eye, and keeping it divided between the road and 
tb^.' qnaiter whence he anticipated the most imminent 
datijg^iy while the sane one was convulsed, with laughter, 
and .the mad one gave himself up to quoting sundry 
poasages from the classics, and inviting the cabman to 
givs him; his candid opinion touching their merit and 
excellence. 

"Ob arriving at the gate of the hospital, the cabman 
g0tid0wn, and retired to a distance. He appeared id be 
perfectly indifferent about his farCy and only longed to 
get rid of the fcab's bufdisn. The presence of Dr. Munro, 
and the sovereign which. the mad one held up to. the 
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terrified man s gaze, dispelled his alarm, imd he came as 
cautiously and timoxously as a red-breast comes for a 
crumb, to receive the proffered donation. When it was 
explained to the cabman that * these gentlemen were only 
practising a joke,' a beaming smile played over the man's 
face, and he said, * I was certainly in a frightful stew, 
but I thought it was only a judgment upon me for what 
I did last night. Tempted by lucre — for half a sovereign 
— I consented to take a dead body from a hospital to the 
lodgings of its brother." The man had died of small-pox, 
which complaint I've had, as you can see by my face. It 
was. my intention to have had the cab fumigated, but 
having took too much to drink last night, I overslept 
myself and forgot it/ 

It was now the turn of the two students to become 
alarmed, and abuse the cabman. But he speedily set 
them at ease by paying, — 

" ' No, gentlemen. It is not true what I have just told 
you ; but as you funked me for three-quarters of an hour, 
I thought I might take the liberty of funking you for 
five or ten minutes ; and I would have kept you in alarm 
longer, only I want to give the horse a drink at the 
trough, and myself a drain at the house, round the corner,*" 
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AN OLD FRIEND* 

Scarcely was the story, narrated in the last chapter, 
concluded, when a man dressed in the garb of a sailor 
entered the shop, holding by a chain Sir George Merry- 
dale's huge Newfoundland dog, Eover. 

" If you please, mum, if your name's Mrs. Baby, I've 
been sent by a Mr. Shortning to bring this dog to you. 
He says you will pay for him on delivery," said the sailor, 

" Yes, my good man." 

" It's a long price to get for a dog, 80?., but still t dm 
very loath to part with him." 

*^ What a magnificent creature!" excluined the author. 
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" Yes," conceded Mathifde. ** I wonder if he remem- 
bers me ? This is the dog that was picked up at sea/' 

" Indeed. What, Sir George Merrydale's dog ?" 

" The same," said Mathilde. 

" Yes, sir," said the sailor. " I was the man who first 
saw the boat. The dog was all alone on the wide ocean. 
He is a most wonderful dog, sir ; he can do anything but 
speak." 

" How do you account for his having been found alone 
in the boat ?" 

'* Well, sir, at first we did not know what to make of 
it. We supposed the vessel had been lost, and the crew 
had taken to the boat, and had died off; and that this 
dog had been too many for the men, and in the pains of 
hunger had killed and eaten em one by one, for he has 
the strength of three men put together, and is as knowing 
as any Jew in Houndsditch. But that could not have 
been, as the Wanderer has been since spoke at sea ' all 
welL' We now begin to think that the cr^ffc encountered 
bad weather, shipped a 8ea> and had her decks swept ; and 
that this dog happened to be lying in the long boat at the 
time. Whenever it blows fresh, and there's much motion, 
he always jumps into the long boat and lies down till it 
is all over." 

" What is his name ?" asked the author. 

" God knows, sir. We call him Wanderer, but I'm 
sure that were not his name, though he's now getting 
used to il" 

During this conversation the dog, seated on his 
haunches, was contemplating Mathilde, and she was 
bending over the counter and looking earnestly at the 
dog, in the hope of being recognised. The dog seemed 
puzzled, as though he knew her face, but could not re- 
collect where he had seen it. 

'' Wanderer I come here !'* said the author to the dog. 

The dog heeded him not. 

" Go, Wanderer !" said the sailor. " Don't you hear 
the gentleman speak to you ?" 

The dog still kept his eyes on Mathilde's face. 
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Mathilde whistled, in imitation of Sir George s whi&tle. 
. The dog started, raised himself, and contemplated her 
with increased speculation. 

** Don't you know me, Eover ?" 

With one boundj the dogsjleared the counter, stood by 
Mathilde's side, and put up his huge head to be patted, 
just as he used to do in bygone days. What a petty feel- 
ing was that which inspired my jealousy at that moment ! 
I remember that I was almost as angry as I should have 
felt had I caught Sir George receiving the caresses of 
Johnson ! 

" The dog knows you, mum," said the sailor. 

" He ought to know me," said Mathilde. " I knew him 
before these big eyes of his were open. Do you know, 
sir," she added, turning to the author, " that this dog was 
an only pup, and that the old gardener used to prophesy 
that he would be as big as a calf> as strong as a lion, and 
as sensible as a man." 

" I dare say you won't believe me," said the sailor, 
" when I tell you that in hoisting up a topsail yard off a 
cap, I have seen that dog do the work of two men, and 
that he can belay a sheet or a halliard just as well as 
any human being ; and to see him helping a helmsman, 
by acting as lee wheel with that big black paw of his — it 
is not to be believed, except by those who see it." 

" I can believe it," said Mathilde ; and then address- 
ing herself to the dog, she said, 

" Kover ! you rascal, Bover ! Take this musket." (She 
gave him a large walking-stick). " Now then. Shoulder 
arms ! Present arms ! Shoulder arms ! Prime and load ! 
Shoulder arms ! Beady ! Present ! Fire !" Obeying every 
word of command as given, at the word " fire," the dog 
barked, once only, but that bark was quite as loud as, if 
not louder than, the report of a musket. 

*'Now then, Bover," cried Mathilde, quite elated at 
the idea of possessing the dog, " you must show this gen- 
tleman how you drink his honours health. Here, take 
this tumbler, and I will pour out the grog." (She gave 
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liimtbetum^ler^ which betook between his paws^ and 
into th^ glass she poured some water.) " Look at his 
honour, Rover. Now then." 

The dog looked at the author, lifted the glass, poured 
the contents into his huge throat, replaced the glass on 
the. floor, lifted his right paw to his ear« shook his head, 
and barked faintly some sounds which indicated, "Thank 
you,ei|r/' 

" But he's an awfiil thief," said the sailor, laughing. 
" Do you know that the other day he went ashore, and 
brought us off as nice a shoulder of fresh mutton as ever 
you clapped eyes on. Where he got it from Heaven 
only knows.' 

. " A»d you did not make any inquiry ?" suggested the 
author. 

** i^Q, sir, we did not. And the next day he comes on 

board with a Stilton cheese ; and what's the most curious 

part of the business is this» he was pot a bit hungry when he 

stoJb 'emi for he has as much to eat and drink as he likes." 
•H; . # * ^ i^ 

The sailor was paid his 20L, and received half-a*crown 
besides. The author bade " Mrs. Raby" good morning, 
and I ran up-stairs and rang the bell. Mathilde, followed 
by 'Bover, soon came into the room. 

" Do you know m€, Rover ?" I inquired of the dog, 
hfmdling his huge head. 

At first the dog was bewildered, but presently he rolled 
at; my feet, and then set up a joyous barking, which 
awak^ed ihe child, and must have disturbed the neigh- 
bours. 

" Oo-^ leave the room," said I to Mathilde ; " and see if 
he will follow you." 

She left the room ; but Rover remained by my side. 
The child seemed to excite his curiosity ; and when I 
lulled the infant to sleep, and replaced it in the cradle, 
the dog bent over it, and surveyed the unconscious form 
with wonderful attrition. 

My heart waa btirstiBg with emotion, and my tears fell 

N 
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fast, and chased each other down my cheeks ; but stiD, 
in the presence of that dumb animal, who had now placed 
his nose at the foot of the child's cradle, and lay watch- 
ing it, I felt happier and lighter hearted than I had felt 
for many days past. How I wished that the dog could 
have given me some tidings of his master ! 



CHAPTEE XLV. 

A SHORT ONE. 

After an absence of two months, Mr. Arnold returned 
to England. He and his wife occupied the first floor of the 
house adjoining, which Mathilde rented, partly, I think, 
for the purpose of preventing my being met upon the 
stairs by her husband. 

Mathilde one day said that she should very much like 
to present Arnold to me, but that there were difficulties 
in the way ; whereupon I told her that the chief difficulty 
was, that she (Mathilde) would insist upon continuing in 
the relation, or on the footing, of servant, instead of 
benefactress, and that I certainly would not subject her 
husband to the pain which the noticing of Mathilde's rdle 
would create in his breast. But, to tell the truth, I was 
exceedingly glad that obstacles were in the way of Mr. 
Arnold being presented ; for I had seen him through the 
screen, and thought that, although he might be all that 
Mathilde described him, still he was undeniably vulgar, 
although his garments were the workmanship of the best 
tradesmen. In the uniform of the Blues, I doubt not he 
would have looked not only a fine soldier, but a very re- 
spectable person. I was tnily sorry that Mathilde had 
been captivated by such a man ; but, of course, I never 
breathed to her my sentiments on this head. 

During the time that Mr. Arnold was abroad, nothing 
worthy of note occurred to myself or my protector, beyond 
that my boy grew apace, and no longer appeared in 
swaddling-clothes. He was now provided with dresses 
which exposed his arms and legs, of which I was not a 
little proud. And Mathilde's business remained very 
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steady, and was now bringing in a really handsome return. 
I may also mention that, at Mathilde's repeated desire, I 
went to the theatre to see her friend Mr. Shortning, and 
was as much pleased with the performance as any woman 
in my position could possibly be. We had a box, which 
was so screened that no one could catch a glimpse even 
of my face — and the child was very quiet, and so was the 
dog, whom Mr. Shortning, very good-naturedly, suffered 
to form the fourth of our party; and between the first and 
second piece, Mathilde was conducted behind the scenes 
by Mr. Shortning, and had the mysteries of the boards 
fiiUy explained to her. She came back brim full of know- 
ledge on this subject, and did her best to impart the same 
to me. In the green room she met several actors whose 
acquaintance she had made behind her counter. Yes ; 
and Mr. Shortning had been very civil, and had intro- 
duced her to Miss Isabel Merton, who, by intense study 
and practice, could now " breathe" upon the letter h when 
occasion required it, and not do so when such breathing 
was unnecessary 

" Isabel" was now quite a star, and an immense favourite 
with the public — so admirably did she play in all the 
pert and flippant characters she was required to represent. 
Mathilde had also shaken hands with the author spoken 
of in the two preceding chapters. A play of his was in 
rehearsal, and he was there (he said) to speak to Short- 
ning about it ; but in Mathilde's opinion, he was there 
to flirt with Miss Merton, for she saw him present her with 
a handsome bouquet, and heard him utter a very pretty 
speech to her. And Mr. Shortning had openly spoken 
of Mathilde (to her annoyance, she declared, but that 
was sheer affectation, for she was proud of it) " as Our 
Capitalist, to whose kindness he was indebted for being 
able to keep afloat, and recover the losses he had sus- 
tained in vainly attempting to restore the drama to its 

pristine, legitimate tone." 

* * * * * 

During Mr. Arnold's respite from duty, which was 
prolonged for more than a mouthy Mathilde's visits to me 

• n2 
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were not less frequent, but they were of shorter duration. 
I did not, however, feel lonely, for the child was now a 
companion as well as a sweet care. Attired in a plain 
homely dress, my face thickly veiled, and followed hy 
Eover, I used to carry the boy into the parks, and give 
both him and myself an abundance of fresh air. Eover's 
size and stately gait frequently attracted the notice of 
gentlemen, and more than once or twice I could see that 
he was recognised as " that magnificent dog of Sir George 
Merrydale's." One day in Sloane Street, he caused me 
some embarrassment, by taking a fancy to a sirloin of 
beef, and removing it, not unobserved, from the butcher s 
shop, where it was e:x:posed fox sale. I had to throw up 
my veil, apologize to the butcher, pay for the meat, 
beat Eover with my parasol, and then order the joint to 
be taken to my apartments, There was a crowd assembled 
as a matter oi course ; and the shouts of laughter raised 
by the little boys, who mingled with the rest of the . 
spectators, were almost deafening. And on that day, on 
my way home, I walked down Grosvenor Place, and on 
approaching the house where we had lived, instinctively 
shuddered. The lower shutters were closed, but those 
on the first and second floor were opened, and the blinds 
drawn down. The large panes of glass were covered with 
dust and cobwebs, and yet the house had the appearance 
of being inhabited. A policeman happened to be passing 
and I could not restrain my curiosity. 

" Who lives in this house ?" I inquired, 

" Nobody — not a soul," was the reply, " It belongs 
to a gent whose wife run away from him more than a 
year ago, and ever since then it has remained just as you 
see it. The gent that owns the house has gone abroad. 
It's a great bother to our people, that house is. It is full 
of the most valuable property ; and no end of desperate 
thieves are to be found lurking about here at all hours of 
the night. Why the deuce he couldn't let it, or leave 
servants to take care of it, I don't know. The rent of 
that house would keep ten poor families, and there it is 
going to rack and ruin " 
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What a pity !" I sighed. 

Yes, it is, mum, a sad pity. The other day I was 
passing, just as I am to-day, and fancied I heard a noise 
in the kitchen. Knowing that no one lived in the house, 
I reported this to the inspector, who came down, and we 
effected an entrance hy the kitchen window there. Such 
a shameful sight I never saw before — ^boxes and trunks 
in all directions. People that have got more property 
than they know what to do with, and don't know how to 
take care of, ought to be taxed more heavily than the 
poor. There was a woman in rags the other day, carrying 
a child not older than that little one in your arms, mum. 
She had sat herself down on this step, leaned her back 
against the door, and seemed half asleep. ' What are 
you doing here ?' I asked her. * I have not a bed to lie 
down on, or a crust of bread to eat,* says she. ' Well, 
you must not stop here,* says I. It was a hard thing to 
remove her, when I came to think of the number of nice 
beds in that house not occupied — ^but what could I do, 
mum ? She might have been the fugleman of a set of 
thieves, come to plunder this gentleman's property." 



OHAPTEB XLVI. 

1 MAKE A SKETCH* 

I HAD occasion to be extremely angry with Mathilde. 
She was guilty of vindictiveness. She promised Dr. 
Clatter that she would think no more of his indiscretion 
in publishing a lithograph of my portrait ; but she failed 
to keep that promise. She came to me one afternoon, 
and asked me if I thought I could make a sketch of the 
doctor from memory. I replied in the aflEirmative, but 
wished to know why she required a likeness of that con- 
temptible person ? She told me it was for Mr. Shortning, 
who said he would give the world to have him, in a ridi- 
culous point of view, and hang him up in the green 
room. 

"Very well," said I. "You shall have a sketch, 
Mathilde ; but remember that you do not use it for the 
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purpose of wounding the poor man's feelings, nor suffet 
others to do so." I set to work. My eflPorts, I confess, 
were con amove. The sketch finished, I gave it to 
Mathilde, who declared it to be *' the very image of the 
cringing dog.*' I had drawn the doctor with an expression 
of face that I had so frequently seen — that of " angling 
for an invitation to a select party;" and I had thrown 
into the face and figure strong characteristics of a servile 
member of the canine species looking wistfully for a bone. 
The sketch completed, T gave it to Mathilde, and 
thought no more about it ; but one day, when passing a 
printseller's window, I observed that it had been litno- 
graphed. Yes, there was the "Famous Dr. Clatter, 
from an original drawing in the possession of the Duchess 
of Dunderland." I came home, sent for Mathilde, and 
gave her a good scolding, which she received in very 
good part, assuring me that it was all Mr. Shortning's 
doing ; and admitting that poor Dr. Clatter was almost 
insane, not in consequence of the publication of his 
picture, but of the result "At first he was delighted, 
my lady," said Mathilde; "but the duchess having seen 
the print, she desired her private secretary to write to 
Dr. Clatter, and say that *her Grace, offended with the 
unpardonable liberty he had taken, leading the world 
to suppose she possessed his portrait, requested the 
doctor to consider the invitation to a ball at Dunderlahd 
House, which had been procured for him, now annulled, 
and that his presence would not be permitted.' The 
doctor became furious, and eventually traced the joke to 
Mr. Shortning, whom he threatened with legal proceed- 
ings. Mr. Shortning defied the doctor, struck his name 
off" the free list, and ordered the stage door-keeper on no 
account, and on no pretext, ever to suffer him to cross 
that guarded threshold. The doctor, my lady," and 
here Mathilde burst into a laugh, in which, angry as I 
was, I could not help joining, " has, it seems, consulted a 
lawyer, who says the portrait is a libel, because it holds 
the doctor up to ridicule and contempt, and that the 
doctor can put the duchess into the witness-box to prove 
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• 

special damages^ insomuch as the publication of the por- 
trait induced her Grace to forbid the doctor's coming to 
Dunderland House. Mr. Shortning says if Dr. Clatter 
does sue him, he will collaborate with Dorcecault, and 
make a fortune out of the case, by putting the Queen's 
Bench Trial on the boards as a play, with the following 
cast of characters: — 

Justice Pattison ..;...• Mr. John Reeve. 

Sbejbant Bompass (coimsel for Plf.) Mr. Paul Bedford^ 

Serjeant Wilde Mr. Keeley. 

Doctor Clatter Mr. Shortning. 

SmrEBr^Atiomey to Dr. C . . . Mr. Buckstone. 

The Duchess op Dunderland . , Mrs. Glover. 

Private Secretary to the Duchess Mr. Charles Mathews, 

"And J, my lady," Mathilde continued, "was very 
angry with Mr. Shortning. But what can you say to a 
man who laughs with his eyes, as Mr. Shortning does, 
and who imitates every actor on the boards, while he is 
extemporizing every scene in the play ? I thought I 
should have died in the shop when he went through the 
scene of Keeley, as Sergeant Wilde, cross-examining 
Mrs. Glover, as the Duchess, although I was fit to burst 
out crying at the recollection of the day when I was 
taken out of the hands of the junior counsel, and inter- 
rogated by the senior, who began by saying, * Now, my 
Emelia, you must tell us another tale.*" 

" Why did he call you Emelia ?" 

" He was quoting Shakspeare, my lady — Othello. And 
I, like a fool, lost my presence of mind in my rage ; and 
didn t say * Yes, that's a very appropriate name ; and then, 
as Arnold says I ought to have done, repeated the 
speech beginning : — 

What place P What time P What form ? What likelihood ? 

For, my lady, if he had a right to quote Shakspeare 
to me, I had a right to quote it to the jury. But never 
mind now. What cannot be cured must be endured. 
Say you will forgive me, my lady ? I will never trust 
Mr. Shortning again, except in money matters." 
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*' But if he deceives you in one matter^ MatbiMe, he 
may deceive you in others." 

" Oh no, my lady ; and if he did, and if I lost every 
shilling by him, I should not care about it, since he 
freed Sir George from the clutches of that Miss Merton, 
by giving her an engagement. And you must really 
forgive Mr. Shortning, for he has sent me a Cape of 
Good Hope paper^ which contains such nice news of Sir 
George/* 

" Where— where is it, Mathilde ?" 

" Here, my lady. Mr: Shortning has a brother at the 
Cape, who regularly sends him the papers. I'm sure you 
will forgive Mr. Shortning ; won't you, my lady ?" 

" Oh yes, Mathilde, and you also ; but do beg of him 
to leave that wretched Dr. Clatter alone. What a long 
account! Now go to your shop, and let me read it 
quietly/' 

Mathilde disappeared, and I read as follows from the 
Zuid African :— 

" Ship NewB, — ^Arrived on the 4th instant the schooner 
Wanderer, Captain Merrydale, from Bio, bringing the 
latest intelligence. Our readers will be glad to hear that 
the suspicions touching this superb vessel are utterly 
unfounded, and we perhaps owe toe gallant commander 
of the Wanderer some apology for calling the attention 
of the authorities to her appearance in this port. We 
were certainly under the impression that the Wanderer 
was either a pirate or a slave-trader. Her rakish look, 
the fact of her carrying in all more than twenty hands, 
and mounting four brass guns ; bringing no cargo ; the 
men, when asked where bound to, replying that they 
* could not say, the governor had not made up his mind ;' 
all these circumstances warranted, we think, the visit 
paid to the Wanderer by the second lieutenant of H. M.'s 
ship Nettle,vrho not satisfied with the Wanderer's papers, 
and not receiving much information from her commander, 
took him on board H.M.'s ship Nettle, where he was im- 
mediately recognised and warmly greeted by the captain 
and first lieutenant, with both of whom he had served in 
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the navy in different ships Eumour has it that 

the Wanderer mil in all probahility convey our com- 
mander-in-chief to the Mauritius, where he is shortly to 
proceed as governor of that island. If there be any 
truth in this report, the society will not have to deplore 
the loss of the ofl&cers of the Nettle, even for so short a 
time. Captain Merrydale is now staying at Government 
House. The public should not fail to visit the Wanderer, 
where they will be most hospitably received." 



OHAPTEB XLVIL 

A REVOLUTION, 

The reader must now prepare for a complete revolution 
in the affairs of poor Mathilde, and consequently a very 
sad account of my own circumstances. Mathilde's 
happiness had attained its highest point. She was 
prosperous to a degree which will seem fabulous — 
when I state that the net profits of her business were 
3000?. per annum. She loved her husband, and to her 
intense joy she discovered that she was in, what German 
ladies delicately express, " good hope." She was sur- 
rounded by ftiends, and had not an enemy in the world, 
with the exception of Dr. Clatter, who was powerless and 
now abroad ; for Mr. Shortning one night had stabbed 
him extempore from the footlights, by looking at the 
doctor, who had taken the stage-box for a distinguished 
party, saying :-— 

Yes, there be they who in their very souls do wear 
The livery that their powdered sires did wear 
Upon their backs ! Perdition catch suck souls ! 

A sentimentwhich brought down thunders of applause, 
which by the aid of Mr. Shortning's finger, glided as it 
were to the head of Dr. Clatter, rattled through his brain, 
and struck him down as effectually as would have done 
the biggest bolt hurled from the heights of Olympus by 
the wrist of Jove. 

Even the lawyer who had so wounded Mathilde*s feel- 
ings at the trial, by insinuating that ''my lady's waiting 
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woman* would perhaps be a more correct description of 
herself than " lady*s inaid!* — even he was forgiven, at his 
own request, and was now a regular customer of hers. It 
may he that fear, rather than liking, dictated his desire 
to be on amicable terms ; for the part she played in '^ the 
Clatter joke," as it was called, was not a secret. 

The commencement of the revolution I have alluded 
to was this. Mr. Arnold, on his way from Vienna to 
London, lost a despatch, and was peremptorily dismissed 
from serving the queen as a messenger ! He was now an 
idle man, and whiled away the greater portion of his 
time at billiard-rooms, where he imbibed a taste for 
brandy-and-water — ^that monster bane of wedded life. 
One vice leads to another (forgive me, reader, for this 
platitude), and Mr. Arnold became a betting man, and 
the associate of blacklegs — ^many of whom had began 
life as gentlemen, and continued to be gentlemen nntil 
reverses of fortune, the result of their own imprudence, 
had destroyed their principles, and sapped their inte- 
grity. Mr. Arnold would take gold in his pocket every 
day, but somehow or other, he never brought anything 
back with him. This alarmed Mathilde, and she remon- 
strated, but in vain — ^nay, worse than in vain, for Arnold 
abused her without altering his habits. At last there 
came several heavy blows on Mathilde's resources. The 
loss of so many " loose sovereigns" was bad enough ; but 
one morning she was called upon, in decisive parlance, 
to " come down" with 250Z. ! — to " take up a bill" which 
Arnold had " backed" for a very particular friend of his, 
a Captain M'Nabb, late of the Araskallan Dragoons, who 
was now, Mathilde said, a settler in the British Colony 
of Boulogne in France, instead of a settler with his 
creditors in Piccadilly, London. The 250Z. were paid 
by Mathilde, and the bill " taken up" by Arnold, who 
promised on his "solemn word and honour" that he 
would never lend his name again as long as he hved ; 
no, not even to his own father, if the old man were to 
rise from the grave, and demand that delicate favour. 
But alas ! the bill for 2502. was only one of a set of bills. 
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drawn at three, six, nine, and twelve months ; so that at 
the expiration of these dates a like sum of 250Z. would 
he required to free Arnold from the jaws of the Queen's 
Bench prison. Meanwhile Arnold had taken to spe- 
culating on the turf, and had made a book, which turned 
out to be a very bad book ; for to meet his losses (645Z.) 
on the Derby, Mathilde was driven to apply to Mr. 
Shortning, who now owed her 3000Z. and upwards. 
Mr. Shortning, by means of Mathilde's assistance, had 
not only recovered his losses, but was now a very pro- 
sperous man, and repaid this portion of his debt without 
any species of diflSculty or inconvenience. On the con- 
trary, he handed Mathilde the cheque with much cheer- 
fulness. When she received it from his hand, she heaved 
a long-drawn sigh. 

" I wish you did not owe me a farthing !" said Mathilde. 

"Why?" inquired the manager. "Do you want 
more ? I can pay you all if you like, Mrs. Eaby/' 

" Oh, no. But I feel convinced that every shilling 
thttt' I so honestly earned and lent to you will be frittered 
away in disgusting dissipation." 

I "Indeed ? Then I shall not pay you any more. He 
does not know, does he, to what extent I am your 
creditor ?" 

" Yes ; he knows the exact sum, and told me that if I 
did not get this from you, he would." 

" Well, the balance I will not pay. I will keep it for 
you" 

" Alas ! he knows * his rights' — ^his legal rights — too 
well. My solicitors tell me that all I possess belongs to 
him, and that Arnold can sue you whenever he pleases." 

" It is a very bad business, Mrs. Raby. Can I not 
speak to him ?" 

" Oh, no ! And if he knew that I had said to you as 
much as I have done, he would be furious and perhaps 
ill-use me ; for since he has taken to drink, he has become 
exceedingly violent and irritable. For a man who gives 
himself up so entirely to vicious propensities, there is but 
little hope of reformation, if any whatsoever," 
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"But can you not contrive to keep him at home ?" 

" No ; and if I could, I would not ; for whenever he 

comes into the shop, he is generally half drunk, and 

offensive to the customers, with whom I am ohliged to 

be as cheerful and as chatty as I always have been. My 

forced smiles he calls ' bravado ;* and a week ago he 

took it into his head to be jealous of a German gentleman, 

whom I have known for thirteen months as a very good 

customer, and who has never been near the shop since. 

He told the German gentleman that, if he wished to 

whistle Hanoverian airs, instead of confining them to 

the airs of that lady (meaning me), he should take an 

engagement at the Cider Cellars, or the Coal Hole ! And 

then he sits upon the counter with a cigar in his mouth, 

swinging his legs about in a way that is very displeasing 

to such men as the old colonel and Lord Daintree, who 

seldom come near me now. None of my customers ever 

did such a thing/* 

"No, Mrs. Kaby. They have too much respect for 

you." 

^f- * * #  

It was just as Mathilde prophesied. Arnold made 
Mr. Shortning pay by degrees every farthing that was 
due to his wife, and the whole sum disappeared within a 
very few weeks, for Arnold broke his promise, and did 
back bills (when intoxication had made him " a good 
easy fellow") for several particular friends of his, who 
followed precisely the footsteps of M*Nabb to Boulogne, 
whence from the pier they smiled blandly on the chalky 
cliffs of " perfidious Patmos," as they derisively designate 
the " land of the free." 

Mathilde had now nothing in the world but the busi- 
ness, and the profits of that were daily diminishing; for 
whenever Arnold came to demand what he called " a 
peep at the till" he seldom failed to scare one or two 
persons, whose consumption of tobacco or snuff helped 
to replenish that well-drained receptacle, which he visited 
as often as a schoolboy who possesses a single hen, goe« 
to her nest to look for eggs. 
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It was not until Mathilde was compelled to enforce 
upon me the observance of the strictest economy in every 
particular, in order that the weekly hills might he' paid 
punctually, that I became acquainted with the exact 
extent of her husband's extravagance and wickedness. 
And, poor thing, she was so far advanced in pregnancy, 
that to serve all day and half the night in the shop, 
working all the while with her needle, was more than she 
could bear, without injuring her health. What an awful 
wreck had the anxiety of a few' months made of that 
honest and amiable woman ! There was no sparkle now 
in those hazel eyes; no bloom on those cheeks — ^that 
bloom which the constant atmosphere even of tobacco 
had failed to disturb ; no laughing smile on those lips 
once so ready at repartee ; and here and there a grey hair 
might be seen amidst the darker ones. Jaded, listless, 
low-spirited, and care-worn, few who had seen her on 
her wedding-day would then have recognised poor Ma- 
thilde ! 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

TEMPORAL MATTERS. 

Arnold came to an understanding with his wife. He 
consented, on an allowance of 3i. a- week, or 12Z. a month, 
to migrate to Bruxelles, where he declared he would lead 
a sober, steady, and respectable life, amongst several 
friend^ of his who there resided. Not satisfied with 
pledging his word, he took voluntarily an oath on a 
Bible (which happened to be on the table at the time) 
that he would never touch another drop of drink, or play 
another card, or make another bet, so long as it might 
please God to spare him. Mathilde had but small faith 
in these large promises; but nevertheless, she affected to 
credit his sincerity. Mr. Arnold went, taking with him, 
as a parting gift, a 502. note, which Mathilde borrowed 
from Mr. Shortning. 

"I breathe more freely now, my lady," said Mathilde ; 
" and as soon as my confinement is oveii I will not bd 
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long in re-establishing my old position in the business. 
I will get this house off my hands, and you will go back 
to your old rooms, and the shop shall be reduced to its 
former dimensions, and all my frightened friends will 
flock to me again, as soon as they know that man is 
away from me. The very thought of it makes me quite 
light-headed." 

4fr ^fr * * * 

That night Mathilda gave birth to a daughter. I was 
with her, and assisted to nurse her,*and glad enough was 
I to be able to return the kindness and attention she 
showed to me when my boy came into this world. But 
I was obliged to be very careful in exhibiting my feelings, 
for Mathilde was intensely sensitive touching what she 
was wont to call " the dignity of my rank and station." 
In short, she could not, and would not, forget that she 
had been my maid, and that I had been her mistress. I 
had, therefore, even when fondling her baby, to assume a 
patronizing air, which it was very difl&cult for me to act, 
seeing that Mathilde had kept me from starvation ; for I 
would certainly have adopted any alternative rather than 
have become Mr. Blackwood's wife, the mistress of Lard 
Stoneycombe — or a pensioner on the bounty of Sir George 
Merrydale, much as I still loved him. 

It was a nice little child, that of Mathilde's, and batter- 
ing down every opposition which she raised to my pro- 
posal, I insisted on going to church, and becoming its 
godmother, not in disguise, but in my own proper 
person, and in a dress that I once wore when I performed 
a similar duty at the request of a titled lady of my 
acquaintance. At the door of the church I met Mn 
Shortning, who was to be the godfather of little Eva* 
A consciousness of my own innocence permitted me to 
look him full in the face, when I extended my hand and 
said, " I am proud, sir, to be associated with you in this: 
good work." His eyes filled with tears, and the man, 
who had been so long accustomed to make large audiences 
weep or laugh just as he pleased, was so unable to control 
his own natural emotion, that all he could utter was. 
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" My lady, I -- (and then turned away his intellectual 
head.) 

At the altar, too, I felt fortified, and gave my responses 
"with a firm, clear voice. I was a little embarrassed in 
the vestry when asked to sign my name in alarge book, 
but after a moment's reflection I took the pen, and with 
a steady and legible hand wrote: "Eva Merrydale, 
nee 

The clergyman, who was an elderly man, when he read 
the name, approached me with great delicacy, and, with 
a very kind expression of face, said, " Lady Merrydale, 
would you permit me to speak a word with you in private ? 
Perhaps you will retire with me to the aisle of the church." 
I bowed assent, and followed him, after restoring little 
Eva to the arms of her mother. 

" It is not usual," said the old man when I confronted 
him, and met his mournful gaze, "to speak of temporal 
matters in the house of God ; but if I am guilty of a sin, 
I hope it will be pardoned in this instance. I received 
yesterday morning from my nephew, Mr. Alfred Black- 
wood, a letter dated from Van Diemen's Land. I have 
that letter in my pocket-book. Yes, here it is. Take it, 
madam. It relates principally to yourself, and its contents 
may be, if of no use, at all events some consolation to 
you. And now, madam, will you permit me to say that, 
should you desire to become one of my parishioners, the 
door of this, the rector's pew, will be always open unto 
you; and its inmates,^both male and female, will be pre- 
pared to regard you in the light in which my nephew has, 
in that letter, described you — 'the most injured of inno- 
cent women.'" 

I thanked the rector from my heart, and accepted his 
nephew's letter. The perusal thereof certainly did give 
me great satisfaction, since it detailed conversations 
between Mr. Blackwood and myself of which I had not 
any record ; and more especially did it dwell upon our 
last meeting, and what had then and there taken place. 
Moreover, the letter was written at a time when the 
vrriter, according to his own acknowledgment, having 
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despaired of my ever changing my resolution! was a^ont 
to form a matrimonial connexion with the daughter of au 
eminent Government official. 

To me such a letter could be of no immediate service. 
Had it been in my power to have ajQForded testimony 
divine^ much less written human testimony, it could not 
have affected my position, A jury had presumed me, found 
me " guilty ;" and on their verdict was based the divorco 
which deprived me of my every right, as the wife of Sir 
George Merrydale. The knot had been cut asundex> and 
there was an end to all further proceedings in the matter. 
As far as the law was concerned, it was a matter of utter 
indifference what evidence could be adduced in my favour 
after the decree of the House of Lords. It was acarcely 
twelve o'clock when we returned from the church, and I 
invited Mr. Shortning to partake of the small breakfast 
which was laid out in my room. Never shall I forget the 
imploring look which Mathilde gave me when she hecurd 
that invitation. It was a look which seemed to s^j, in 
pity rather than in anger, " Have you, then, really t^Jcen 
leave of your senses ? Is this becoming your . raok 
and dignity — ^to sit to breakfast with an actor and .]sau£ 
former maid-servant ?" — for Mathilde was now driven ioto 
" such a corner," so " fixed before Mr. Shortning" (thi^^ 
were her own words), that there was no excuse to mflkct 
and to sit down she was compelled. Nor was Malbild^ 
less " put out" when I took little Eva from her thin, 
wasted arms, and laid her in Merry's cradle, where 9bo 
slept very soundly through all the noise which M^^ry 
made with a piece of wood on the fender, which sounded 
like a cymbal. But scarcely had we commenced the 
repast, when poor Mathilde lifted up her arm9, itad; pale 
with horror, screamed, "My child! my child!" TW^hild 
was lying by the side of my boy, and Bover was watching 
its little gyrations with indescribable curiosity. The dog 
had taken the child (or rather its clothes) in his mouth, 
and had removed it from the cradle as quietly as though 
he had been unhooking a breast of lamb from a butoher's 
peg. The dog had regarded the little baby in the Jight 
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of a harmless trespasser, and had therefore hrought it to 
the feet of the cradle's rightful owner. 

When poor Mathilde s alarm was over, Mr. Shortning, 
whose soul was in his profession, and in matters there* 
with connected, could not help ohserving that, in the 
whole course of his experience, he had rarely witaessed a 
prettier hit of melodrama, and that to a dramatist a little 
incident like that would furnish the subject of a five-act 
piece. 

"But then," continued Mr. Shortning, "it would 
require a good deal of elaboration. For instance, the dog 
would have to take the child into a field, and then place 
it by the road-side; a traveller passing by in a gig would 
take it up, and convey it to a town twenty miles distant. 
Then would come," smiled Shortning,- "the anguish and 
despair of the mother. She might be made even to go 
raving mad-^and it is quite wonderful how madness takes 
upon the stage. Then she might have a dream." 

" On the stage ?" I asked. 

" Oh, yes,'* was the reply. " What would be Parisina 
without the sleeping scene ? And a woman talking inco- 
herently in her sleep on the stage invariably makes a 
point; for it commands the silence and attention of the 
audience, everybody being curious to hear what she is 
saying, and to catch the thread of her discourse; and thus 
might end the first act, with slow music, and so on." 

The process of manufacturing a melodrama to suit the 
taste of the age was a thing so novel to me, that I 
should have liked to follow Mr. Shortning through every 
act to the end of the piece; but Mathilde seemed so 
uneasy that he should be talldng to me about the stage, 
that I did not press Mr. Shortning to proceed any further;, 
and the breakfast being now over, he took his departure. 



CIIAPTER XLIX. 

A THIEF. 

" Mathilde," said T, when Mr. Shortning had left us, 
" I wish to ask you whether you have written down 

o 
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the date of your child's hirth ? If not, do it at once, also 
the date of its baptism, and such other particulars as you 
may deiepa requisite for the child to know, should any- 
thing happen to you before she grows up," 

" Thanks, my lady, for reminding me. J have a little 
Bible which belonged to my poor father, and in which 
the date of my own birth is written. In that wi|l I make 
a memorandum of the birth and christening of my child." 
And Mathilde, leaving her baby with me, went down to 
her room for the little family Bible, which was locked up 
ip her desk* Ip & few moments she returned in a state 
of great mental excitement, and sank down upon a chair. 

"What ails you, Mathilde?" I asked. "Have you 
lost the treasured Bible ?" 

" Oh, no, my lady. That is safe enough. But some- 
thing else is missing from my desk — something of very 
great importance I — Sir George's cheque-book, contain- 
ing blank cheqi^es signed with his name. He had I400Z. 
in the West-end Bank, and insisted on my using it, if 
ever I wanted money. Fool that I was not to destroy 
that book, wh^^ I Imew what an unprincipled spemlttiii^ 
I was linked to ! And Sir George's likeness, set in 
jewels, is also inissing I" 

" But ftr^ you sure they are gone ?" 

" Oh, yes ; and who else but that man could havft got 
access to that desk ? The lock is not broken. Hq must 
have opened it, and with my own keys, while I was asleep, 
perhaps." 

" Did he know you possessed those blank cheques ?" 

" Yes ; when I loved him, he had my entire confidence, 
and I told hin^ everything. He was lookiug over my 
desk one day, at my request, amusing himself; and open- 
ing the book, he asked me what it was. I told him that 
Sir George had insisted upon leaving it with me. He 
advised me never to use those cheques, to which I replied, 
* Of course I never shall.' And from that day to this I 
have never had occasion to open that desk; and it was 
only thexUsturbed condition of the papers that made me 
think of looking for it just now. Would you, my lady. 
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be so good fts to ht the girl yei?iain here with the baby 
while I go down to the bank apd majce inquiry ? There 
is just a cho-nce that n^y endorsement was required, and 
without that the n^oney has been withheld," 

" You are not equal tq the exertion nt present. Can 
you uot sejid the boy to make inquiry ?" 

" Ob, no, J. must go myself," And she threw on her 
sbo-wl, tied the strings of her bonnet, and hurried away 
on hex errftnd. She was absent for an hour. When shp 
returned, she thus described the colloquy which took place 
between herself a4d the cashier across the copnter: — 

" Have you any mopey here to the credit of Sir GeorgP 
Merrydale, Bart., of Lancashire ?" 

*^May I inquire your nom^, madamef and your 
authority to interrogate me respecting the affairs of 3ir 
Qeorge Merrydale, who %$ one pf our constituents ?" 
My name is Arnold, late Raby," 
Oh! Mrs. Baby? Wp had UOOl to Sir George's 
credit, but you h^ve drawn it out, madame; we have 
HQthing now to Sir George s credit," 

'^ I have not drawn it, or any part of it." 

" Indeed ? Then if you have not, your husband has, 
which, q,s far sis we nxe icopcero^d, amounts to the same 

thing." 

" Wheii wfrs this mQuey drawn from the bank ?" 

" Some months ago-^-rlast June. Yes," he added, turn* 
;ng to the ledger, ** 2nd Juue, 800Z. ; 5th, iBOOi. ] in all, 
1400^.— ^account closed. But, by the way, I tljink the 
cheques hew^ your endorssme»t, Mrs. An^old, as well as 
that of your husband. Mr, Collins, bring me Sir George 
M^rrydftJe's cheques." 

The cheques were brought, and, very truly, there was 
on the b^x5k of them '' Theodore Arnold," " Mathilde 
Arnold, ' l^te Mathilde Bahy.*'* 

*' Anid here is Sir George's letter," said the cashier, 
'^rpspecting these cheques: — 'I ho-ve leffc,'0ays Sir George, 
* blank cheques with a Mrs. Baby. If she fills them up, 
IjDnour them to the extent of my balance in your hands.^ 
I hope, madame, no fraud has been committed on you ?" 

o8 
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" That IS not my handwriting. Both signatures were 
written by him — ^by Mr. Arnold." 

" That is quite sufficient to satisfy us. Indeed, with- 
out any endorsement at all, we should not have been 
warranted in withholding the money. The cheqam 
simply say, ^ Pay the bearer ;* and Mr. Arnold having 
volunteered the joint endorsement of husband and wife, 
what possible objection could we have to hand dVer to 
him the proceeds of these negociable instruments?"'' 

"But is not the use of my name a forgery?" ' 

" Not in law, madame, unless third parties «tre de- 
frauded ; and we are not defrauded." 

"But I am-" 

" Not in law, madame. A husband cannot, in law, de- 
fraud his wife of money or chattels, insomuch as a man 
cannot defraud himself, and what is the wife's is legally 
the husband's. Do you not see ?" 

" Oh, perfectly, that the laws of this land affi)rd no 

protection to the wife, but aflford the husband • evdry 

facility to make her a bankrupt, be it either in ehatra^ylef 

or in fortune, or in both." - • 

* * * ^ ^ : L 

"Had he torn my ear-rings from my ears," <d'fdd 
Mathilde, " stript my dress from my back and canted it 
to the pawnshop, compelled me to beg for him in the 
streets, beaten me with a horsewhip, I might have for- 
given him ; but to take that money of Sir George*s-^to 
steal that which nothing but the direst necessity of 
yourself and that child would have compelled tne to 
touch — ^to steal that to pay his losses on a horse-raoe, ot 
redeem the promises of some exiled sharper— -ohi If I 
could see him this moment, a felon in chains, not one 
tear of compassion would moisten these eyelids ; not one 
sigh escape my breast ! And to think that I should be 
afraid to withhold his stipend, lest he should return, and 
blight my hopes by his very presence! — ^to think the 
Jaw would shelter such a monster, and laugh at my 
attempt to transport him from his native soil— -for to 
such remedy, without one atom of remorse or compunction. 
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would J resort, although he is the father of my child! 
Had he robbed me, and tamed me as a beggar out of 
door^ it had been nothing compared to this outrageous 
theft. But never mind," said Mathilde, rallying, " though 
my spirit is subdued, and my frame shattered with 
Qiure aad grief, I have yet a stout and a strong heart, 
and,, please Heaven, before Sir George returns, every 
shilling shall be placed to his credit at the bank ; and 
when I explain to the bankers, as I shall do, the circum- 
stances under which I make the payments, they may 
not consider it necessary to inform Sir George that his 
blank cheques were ever filled up and presented. I 
cannot, alas! get divorced from that monster, because 
drinking, gambling, cheating me of my earnings, rifling 
my, desk of private property, and the means of using 
another person's name, beating me in private moderately, 
and insulting me before my customers, are not sufiicient 
wxoBigs in the eyes of the law to warrant an edict from 
the House of Lords ! He must be guilty of adultery, 
and.iu the case of the man it must be open, notorious, 
and profligate — not made up of a string of facts which 
would warrant the conclusion that the conduct has been 
cnzoinaL And if I could prove sufficient to obtain this 
lui^uxious privilege, where are the means to come from ? 
How very seldom can a woman, whose sinews of legal 
warfare are contracted by the dissolute husband, find 
IQOQL to employ in ridding herself of her incumbrance ? 
So le^g as he is my husband he may keep me a beggar, 
and then mock me, if he is guilty of infidelity, by telling 
me that every legal wrong has a legal remedy, and the 
courts are open to me !'* 

CHAPTER L. 

I VnilTE FOR THE STAGE. 

I THOUGHT it would seem ungracious if I did not put 
myself in communication with the rector, after the extreme 
kindness he had shown to me, and the interest which he 
bad taken in my welfare ; and so I wrote to him and 
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thanked him, and .forwarded a cof)y of the deposltldn of 
Lord Stoney combe, which his nephew had obtained from 
that nobleman. But the offer of a seat in his family 
pew I was constrained to decline, on the gi*onnd that I 
had resolved not to mix with equals of my own se*, dof 
appear before any public congregation, until my iiindcdnce 
was completely established by some definite act bf Sir 
George Merrydald, or until time had shown th^ IfOtld 
that the inferences drawn from my conduct, touching my 
sin, were false, cruel, and unmerited. 

My letter was no sooner finished and despatched thaH 
in came Mathilde, smiling joyously. Her old ctistojners 
were pouring in, she said. The colonel, the German 
gentleman. Lord Daintree, the member for Brattitown, 
and a host of others had been to pay their respects, 
make their wonted purchases, and lighten her labours by 
their pleasing discourse. 

" And do you know, my lady, that by next Satiitday, 
at twelve o'clock, I hope to be able to Jay the bank ku 
instalment of 10?., after putting by BL for that natiieless 
creature, who has the audacity to call me in a lett^ Jtist 
received, * My beloved Mathilde !' And, my lady, yon 
mentioned to me the other day thdt yoU intended tb tttkd 
to literature and tmte a novel ?" 

" Yes, 1 am thinking about it." 

" Well, my lady, W:. Shortning has jtist been heW, 
dnd asked me if you did not speak French. ' Of course 
she does,' said I, ' and German, too, beautifully. ' Then,' 
said Mr. Shortning, * 1 could keep her very nicely em- 
ployed by translating little pieces for the stage, which I 
would adapt to the English taste.* " 

" How very nice, Mathilde. But if I undertake this 
work, it must be upon one condition, that whatever I 
receive from Mr. Shortning for such labour shall go 
towards clearing off* that liOOl. of Sir George's." 

" My lady !" 

" On no other condition will I translate a line ; and 
remember, Mathilde, iirbile I am at this WoA yoii will 
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have to Support me, and, therefore, you ^ill be Under no 
obligation to me whatsoever." 

** Well, just as you please, my lady ; but only fancy 

your working to pay off that villain s there's no word 

to express it. Would you have any ohj (Action to give 
Mr. Shortaing an audience ?" 

" Not the slightest. He has a good, honest face, and 
his dealings with you satisfy me that he has a kind and 
considerate heart. Whatever hour may be most con- 
venient to Mr. Shortning, at that hour will I be ready to 
receive both him and his instructions." 

" Then to-morrow, at one, my lady ?" 

^'Beitso, Mathilde." 

# ^ # "ifr # 

At one, Mr. Shortning was ushered into my apartment. 
He made a formal and respectful bow* 

I advanced, extended my hand, and motioned him to a 
seat upon, the sofa, from which I had risen. Mr. Short- 
ning was a little embarrassed. Whether it was owing to 
his admiration — ^for I could see that he admired me 
exceedingly — ^I know not ; hnj, his stage confidence utterly 
forsook him, both in speech and in manner ; and for a 
few minutes we might have been taken for the originals 
in the picture of " Sancho and the Duchess." After patting 
Kover on the head, and paying my boy a compliment, 
which the child did not comprehend, Mr. Shortning 
drew from the breast-pocket of his long-skirted brown 
coat a few little pieces in the French language. One of 
them, he said, he should like as soon as I could^ with 
perfedt convenience to myself, render it into English ; for 
the others, he was not in a hurry ; and having said this, 
he again bltlshed very much, patted Eover on the head, 
and taking Merry from the floor, placed him on his 
knee, and gave him a ride — a proceeding of which Rover 

did not exactly approve. 

* * ^ * * 

How hard did I work at that farce ! Until twelve 
o'clock on Saturday night — until half -past three on the 
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Monday following, with very little intermission. And 
how well did my boy behave, amusing himself with, and 
being amused by, that huge dog, who suffered the child 
to play all sorts of tricks with him, such an i^tsg 
Hover's tail with a sash to the bell-rope ; hamessiag Um 
to a chair, and making him drag it round the rooni^ pre- 
tending to eat the Uttle shoes which were cramiaed-, ioto 
his mouth ; and lastly, but the most painful to Bi^yiei'^ 
suffering his large white tusks to be cleaned with » Afi^- 
brush and some pounded chalk, which Merry had/f^ond 
in the passage, where the negligent housemaid hadJ^lt 
them after using them for cleaning a German-Silver 
inkstand. 

My work finished, I sent it to the theatre, with a short 
note to Mr. Shortning. By way of reply he sent mf? a 
102. note in the prettiest little pink envelope that I jl»i^ 
ever seen, and whereon were superscribed the words, 
"With Mr. Shortning's best thanks and respectfujL (C^id- 
pliments." With what joy did I place that hemh-n/^, 
which was a very fair and liberal remuneration f^rfs^ 
labour, in the palm of Mathilde's hand ! And with^i^iMi 
spirit did I apply myself to the translation of thQ.pti]^ 
pieces, the originals of which had been left with m^Jov/ 

* * * ^ *..,,r. 

The little piece was put into rehearsal, and sp€^I^ 
advertised for representation. The stage-box was pjfio^ 
at my disposal, and, in the company of Mathilde^ .jDy 
boy, and the dog, I saw the curtain fall amidst loud ivul 
long plaudits from the audience ! I was intoxicate^ wi^ 
delight; and in a few minutes afterwai'ds^ whea'''!l&lx. 
Shoiining came to the door of the box and offei^^pie 
his sincere congratulations on my success (althoug]ii^i^ 
merit of the " adaptation" was exclusively his Qf^ J 
fancied I deserved them ! " It will run fifty mgh^j.niy 
lady," said Mr. Shortning ; " but let me have the- Qi\^t 
pieces as soon as you have leisure to complete ihomCr.' 
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CHAPTER LI. 

I WRITE FOB, A MAGAZINE. 

BS^Dfis translating French and German pieces for Mr. 
S}:k)fUiing, who had now more than one theatre on his 
hcmdS) and who had the extreme good taste net to offer 
m^ more for my lahours than they were actually worth, 
I translated — especially German — ^for a publisher in Bond 
Street For these also I was remunerated, though very 
poorly; for I had now no title to put in the title-page, 
a»d thus enhance the money value of my literary efforts. 

•'*Lord bless me, my lady !" Mathilde would ejaculate, 
" is it possible you only get lOZ. for doing all that, and 
giviifig, besides, those sketches ? Why, there are two hun- 
dred and seventy pages of close writing. I would not 
coppit, even, for double the money." 

^* Perhaps not, Mathilde. But I consider myself very 
IbrtUBltie in selling it at all. There are hundreds, ay, 
thioUsduds of people who translate as well as, if not 
]>#tt<&r^tban, I do, who cannot get a publisher to look at 
thirfr labours — as things to be paid for — ^while others 
w^ld give the MS. for nothing, provided the publisher 
woidd print it at his own risk; and many, to gratify their 
passion to see themselves in print, would gladly pay the 
piiblisher handsomely to bring them before the world. 
It is but poor pay, I admit — lOZ. for all that — still I am 
very glad to earn it; and, besides, if the book goes 
iHftongh a second edition I am to receive another lOl." 

" i wish you would write a book of your own, my lady, 
and not these translations. I could sell it, I ihink, at a 
h^ijb&tf rate than that — 102. for two hundred and seventy 
pages I When that poor young man — Rowcroft — t* ..s in 
jail, he sent me some things he had written at college, 
a&d asked me to sell them for him. I handed them over 
to tk ftiend of mine who reads for a magazine, and he 
said that every sixteen pages were worth 61., and that if 
the author were a known man, and would publish them 
with his own name, be would get a guinea a page for the 
matter." . 
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*' Well, but, Mathilde, Mr. Eowcroft, no doubt, was a 
young man of very superior ability, and had received a 
gentleman's education. Most probably his writings wel^e 
on solid subjects^ and abounded with insteaotive and 
soientifio discourse." 

" Not at all, my lady. They were a parcel of storiee, 
cnlleA Flights of Fancy f they were very prettily told: 
amusing in some parts, sentimental in others. I hate 
the copies of the magazine in which they appeared. Pewnr 
Mr. Boworoft, you know, did not live to see ihrni ia 
type ; and the dOl. which I got for the MS. only served 
to give him a grave in the nearest churchyard, and a 
stone to mark the spot Where the ashes of the scholar' 
repose ! I will bring you the copies of the magazine^ 
and you shall read these Flights of Fandy, I atn quit« 
sure you could write as well, if you were to try ; asd I 
think I could make a better bargain with the publishers 
of the magazine than you, by corresponding with tiiesi, 
have made with those people in Bond Street, who will 
offer you less and less as they discover how very easy 
your terms are." 

Mathilde left the room, but speedily returned with six 
numbers of the maga^inei " There !" she dried, holding 
between her fore-finger and thumb sixteen pages of lit^ 
" matter," " that is a sheet — 5J. for that much ! YoU 
could write that much in four days without distressing 
yourself — ^you who write so quickly, my lady." 

It certainly did look a small quantity for five ponndsi 
and I had no doubt that I could write in a month five 
sheets, which at bL a sheet, would amount to &5i., and 
12 X 85 would give a yearly sum of 800Z. (I fotgot a^ 
the time that the magazine was only published onoe A 
month, and that I should have multiplied dL by \%i 
and thus have 60Z. a-year as the result^-nsupposing thul 
my contributions were accepted.) The Flights of Fme^ 
were certainly well written ; but they did not appear to 
me to contain anything very astounding in point of 
merit : and that eveniug, when my boy had gone to sleep^ 
I made my first attempt at original composition, I took 
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for my subject thd story in Boocacio, which relates to the 
love df Federigo for Giovana — the story of the yotibg 
ndblentan who, having squandered all his wealth in giving 
eUtextaintaents to his lady-love (who rejects his suit)^ 
fetires to ft small fartn, which he tills with his own hands, 
his only admpanion heiHg a little falcon, hy whose flights 
Federigo is supplied with game — and which falcon he 
stib^eqUently sacirificeS, to give a dinner to his lady-love, 
ignoiant of the circumstance that she has come to crave 
the living biM foi* a dying child who fancied that the 
possession of the falcon would restore hifa to health. 1 
Anglicised the story, and laid the scene in this country. 
I ealled the story Love's Last Sacrifice, and gave it to 
Mathilde to submit, anonymously, to the conductor of 
the periodical in which the Flights of Fancy had ap- 
peared. To my intense joy, the paper Was considered 
" eligible," and came out iii the very next number that 
wae issued. 1 scarcely know of which I was most proud 
— ^my first picture, that of a tobacconist's shop ; or those 
siltteeli pages of print, for which I received five bright 
sovereigns and two half-crowns. And what Woman would 
not be proud to reflect that by her pen or paint-brush, 
or both combined, she could earn sufficient for the sup- 
port of herself and her offspring ? Several newspapers 
noticed Love's Last Sacrifice very favourably, and quoted 
seirefal of tiie best scenes — ^that one especially of the 
struggle between Giovana's love for her child^ and het 
own feelings when she consents to demand fi*om the man 
whose proposals she has spurned, the falcon by which^ 
in potetty, he was mainly supported* And Mathilde 
received a polite note, stating that if the author of Lovers 
Last Bmrijke would engage to contribute a paper of 
equal length and merit for every month, the highest 
remuneration given for matter (lOJ. lOs* per sheet) would 
be Awarded by the proprietors of the magazine ! But 
aittiidst all the joy which this appreciation of my labours 
Afforded me, there was still something of bitterness. It 
wm ihis'^ihat Sir George Merrydale could not share my 
piide and my satisfactHm ; and that bad I, in former 
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days, devoted myself to pursuits such as now engaged 
me — instead of amusing myself with birds and flowers, 
and dogs and horses — I might have made y\^nf\ j^opo 
proud of the qualities of my mind than the beauty of ,my 
person, and thus have chained him to me for ever, . I do 
not think Sir George ever thought me a fool, or wmting 
in intelligence ; but I question whether he believed X could 
support myself on my own mental resources, jl l^ow 
that I had no idea that I could accomplish sucji, a .noble 
end until I taxed my powers to the full, and pipve.d it 
beyond all question. 

I was now earning by my pen some 20Z. per month — 
224i. a-year; and after deducting from this sum 21. 10^. 
per week for my expenses (and, rent included, they did 
not exceed this sum), I handed over the remainder to 
Mathilde, who was now paying off lOZ. a- week to the 
bank (in addition to my instalments), in order to n^ake 
up as soon as possible the 1400t. which !Mr. Arnold 
had so criminally (in point oi fact, though not in point 
of law) withdrawn, to meet his engagements on the,tw:f> 
and assist his disreputable associates. 



CHAPTEB LIL 

A BURGLAR. 

Another six months passed away. During that spftoe 
of time, nothing happened worthy of being cbronioled in 
this narrative, unless it be that little Eva had, in the 
interval, grown a charming child, and could now take an 
interest in the gambols of Merry and his dog lUrrac. 
Mathilde's business still flourished, and I continoBd to 
translate for the theatres, and write for the magazineu 

My chief anxiety, for some weeks past, had beeti fli& 
fate of the Wanderer, of which vessel the shipping nesra 
of the Times (that part of the paper at which I no W: first 
looked every morning) had not, for a long time, mide 
any mention. But at last I was gratified to find she 
had reached the Mauritius in safety, after riding out a 
very severe hurricane, which had dismasted many ships 
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in Bight of the island, and had driven ashore several 
others at anchor in the harbour. The schooner was 
spoken of as '* that splendid sea-boat," and " Captain 
Merrydale" as " her intrepid commander." The Wan- 
derkr was then destined, said the Mauritius Journal, for 
New Zealand, where, it was rumoured, Captain Merry- 
dale intended to form a colony. These pieces of intel- 
ligence'! used to cut from the paper — when it was no 
loiiger wanted in the shop — and paste them in a book 

which I kept for the purpose. 

* - -je ^ -x- * 

A matter of extreme unpleasantness now occurred. 
One night (it was nearly twelve o'clock), I was sitting at 
my small table, near the bed in which the child was 
sleeping, correcting the proof-sheets of my last con- 
tribution to the magazine, when I fancied I heard a sub- 
dued cough, in a cupboard or closet which contained my 
dresses, shawl, cloak, bonnets, <fec. The door of the 
closet was closed, but not locked ; indeed, there was no 
key to it. I became alarmed, but did not move from my 
position for a few minutes, when I arose, and took the 
candle with me into the drawing-room, where I found 
Kover lying on the hearth-rug. Feeling perfectly secure 
while under the protection of the dog, I rang the bell 
violently. Before Mathilde or the servant, however, had 
time to answer it, my bed-room door, which I had closed 
after me, was opened, and a man rapidly came out and at- 
tempted to effect his escape. It was my wish that he 
should escape ; but Bover, who neither comprehended his 
preeenee in my apartment, nor his haste to vacate it 
sprang upon the intruder, threw him on the floor, and 
stood over him, growling. I again rang the bell violently, 
and Matibilde, out of breath, rushed into the room. The 
naan hj this time had taken a knife from his pocket, and 
with it had inflicted a very severe wound in that region 
of the dog's body where the heart was beating. The dog 
then seized the man by the throat, and the knife, covered 
'With blood, fell from his hand. Mathilde opened the 
"window, and called " Police ;* whilst I, having removed 
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the knife to a distance with i^y foot, pt8?ei|te4 fiovet 
from strangling the culprit, for the dog's bold was a firm 
one, and the man's face was becoming a blui^h^blaol^, 
while his eyes were rolling in their sockets, aud 1^^ tongil^ 
hanging very far out of his mouth. I did not att^ncipt to 
remove the dog from the mean's chest, upon wbieh ha was 
lying, but merely prevented him from closing his hvgQ 
jaws, 

Fiv@ minutes elapsed before the policeman oame^ and 
found the group which the reader s imaginatioii must 
picture. 

I rose from my kneos, walked to the fireplf^e, i^nd 
called to the dog. He obeyed me, but came reluotantly. 

" I am a£raid it is all over with him," said the poliqp* 
man, after taking the light, and peering into tho pFoS" 
trate man's features. " And serve him right, too ! He is 
one of the most desperate thieves in all London* The 
greater part of his life has been spent in jailst Hava you 
^y smelling-salts, madame ?" 

"Yes," said I, "and some Eau de Cologne ;" wd 
rushing into the bed-room, I produced these rest<»ratives, 
and handed them to the policeman. Their appUoaiion, 
after a while, restored the man^ and be sat up and staiied 
wildly round the room. 

" How do you find yourself, now, my iriend ?" ioqniised 
the policeman, in a bantering tona — " Eh ?" Bflt, before 
the question could be answered, Bover rushed jrom my 
side, and filing his bleeding body again astride the in- 
truder, knocking over the ppUceman in that vigorous 
measure to which he had still the strength to respit, not- 
withstanding he had lost so much blood. 

" For God's sake ! madame, take the dog off," said the 
policeman, picking up his hat and my smelUng^sottle, 
" or we shall have an inquest, instead of a trifld at the 
sessions." 

Again I removed Bover'^ jaw from the throat at the 
prostrate man^ and locked up the dog in tba bed^'Toom, 
whence he growled angrily* 

In the pocket of the felon, the policeman found a buach 
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of skeleton-keys, and an instrument for forcibly effecting 
an entraQce into bouses, besides a number of small cards, 
on iffhioh were printed black and wbite letters, I haye 
einoe learnt, froni experience, that tbpse were pawn- 
brokers' tickets, or *' duplicatps," 

The man was remove^ ^ui taken to the station-house 
in 9L oab, and the next moniing the policeman can^e and 
^requested the attendance of myself and Mathilde at the 
polioe^offiee, " And if you qquH bring that dog with you, 
mado^me," said the polioepi^n to me, " it wpuld be as well, 
I think ; for the fellow says it was / who throttled him, 
and left those marks on his neck." 

Mathilie did all in her power to obviate the necessity 
ef my attendance; but, as the policeman remarked, "there 
was no help for it, and attend Mrs. Grey must, to pro- 
seoute; although for the matter of that," added the officer, 
"we might do without your case altogether, for the tickets 
taken on him have connected him with no less than four 
desperate burglaries, one of them attended with the 
murder of a gentleman's servant." 

I had never in my life attended a police-office, or a 

court of law of any sort or kind. Once, in Lancashire, I 

had asked Sir George to take me to hear a case in which 

I was interested, inasmuch as a youth, who was the son 

oftmB of our servants, was being tried for shooting at a 

•gentleman, his employer ; but Sir George had refused my 

request, observing that "" a criminal court was no place for 

a lady to be seen, even on the bench beside the judge." 

.These words were now viyidly recalled to my memory, 

Q>pd X trembled at the idea pf giving evidence against the 

thief, who, the policeman said, wp« only waiting in that 

closet until I had gone to sleep, wh^n he would h^ve 

carried away all that he could lay his hands Upon. 
# * ^ ^ ^ 

The next day Mathilde and myself were in attendance 

at the appointed hour. We were met at the dpor of the 

.oourt by several of Mathilde's favourites, and 9.mongst 

them was the officer with whom Sir George had held a 

diseourse on the night when he sought a refuge from bis 
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own dark thoughts in the presence of Mathilde. And ati 
inspector came forward, and was extremely civil to ns, 
and cheered, to some extent, my drooping heart, by assur- 
ing me that I need not alarm myself, apd that the iidiole 
business would be over in the course of ten minutes, the 
case being so very clear against the prisoner. 

" It is called on," said an officer, coming from the court 
to the inspector, who stood beside the chair on which I 
was seated ; whereupon I went into the court and made a 
deposition to what had taken place. Mathilde's state- 
ment was then taken, and then that of the policeman, 
who pointed to the dog, whose appearance, coupled with 
his late conduct, created no small sensation amongst the 
bystanders, especially when, recognising the prisoner, 
he stood erect, and barked at him so ^riously that the 
roof 7r>-echoed with his noise. The prisoner was then 
asked what he had to say to the charge. He replied that 
he would reserve his defence ; and he was accordingly 
committed to take his trial at the Central Criminal Court. 



CHAPTEB LIII. 

I AM A WITNESS IN A CRIMINAL COUHT. 

The day for the trial came. The court was densely 
crowded, for " a femous murder case" was to follow that 
in which I was compelled to prosecute. 

The prisoner, who was now dressed in a suit of black 
clothes, and whose hair had been cut and neatly arranged 
since I last saw him, had retained an eminent Old Bailey 
counsel to defend him. This counsel was a gentleman 
of about eight-and-forty years of age ; he had very sharp 
dark eyes, and a tall, barly frame. After I had given my 
evidence, he rose, adjusted his gown and his bonds, and 
proceeded to cross-examine me. The tone of his voice, 
and the looks which he threw periodically into the jury- 
box, would have led an ordinary spectator to the con- 
clusion that he did not believe a syllable I had sworn, 
and that my presence on that occasion was to injure, from 
some base motive or other, "his unfortunate client," 
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'v^hom, .he said, "he had the honour to represent as 
counsel." . 

"You say, witness, that your name is Grey, Are you 
married ?" 

" No, sir." 

" Then Grey is your maiden name ?" 
.,"No, sir." 

" Oh ! then Grey is an assumed name — eh ?" 

"Yes, sir." 
. ^' Have you ever gone hy any other name ?" 

.^' Yes, sir." 

" "What name, pray ?" 

" I decUne to answer that question." 

" Declines to answer that question, my lord." (A look 
at the judge and the jury.) 

",How do you get your living?" 

"By literature. ' 

" Literature is a vague word. Tell us what description 
CI literature ? Writing begging petitions for impostors, or 
what ?" (Immense laughter, in which the bench joined.) 

"I translate French and German pieces for the 
theatres." 

" What theatres ?" 
. " That I cannot, or rather I will not, say." 

"Well, what pieces have you translated? Come, 
tell us." 

" That question I will not answer." 

" What ! Were they failures ?" (Very loud laughter.) 
, I mude no reply to this question. 

"Well, my literai'y friend, how else do you^employ 
yom^elf ?" 
' " By writing for a magazine." 

* "What magazine? The Beelzebub, or the Penny 
Whistie ?" (Tremendous laughter, which the judge was 
compelled to soften by smiling a reproval. The barris- 
ters wit had only disturbed his lordship's gravity. It had 
not made him forgetful of tho key in which Criminal 
Court laughter should be pitched.) 

" Now, madame" (resumed counsel, in a voice which 

p 
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seemed to say, I am tired of the applause my ridicule has' 
occasioned — let us now he serious)— *' You, madame, with 
the assumed name, — you, who decline to tell us your real 
name, — you, who write for theatres whose names your lips 
are forbidden to speak, — you, who contribute to a maga- 
zine which is also nameless, — now, madame, look at that 
respectable gentleman standing in that dock, and tell me 
— tell the judge and tell the jury — can you, or can you 
not, madame, swear to his features ?" 

" Certainly not," I replied. " The person who was 
secreted in my sleeping apartment wore a very different 
dress, and had longer hair in the front of his head ; and 
when I saw his features they were very much distorted, 
my dog having seized him by the throat." 
Oh ! you keep a savage dog, do you ?" 
No, not a savage dog, but a faithful one ; and as I 
observe he has made his way into the court, I would beg 
of you not to lift your hand to me in the menacing 
manner you have thought proper to adopt, or the dog, 
as unconscious as myself of the reason for such a pro- 
ceeding, may spring upon you as he sprang upon the 
prisoner, your client/* 

" My lord," said the barrister to the judge, " is counsel 
to be thus intimidated ?" 

" Oh, go on, sir, with your case," was the pettish reply 
of the judge, whose sympathies now were seemingly en- 
listed in my favour. 

" But that dog, my lord, must be removed." 

" No, not if he is quiet. The dog is not savage, madame, 
is he ?" (Poor old Sir James Mark !) 

" No, my lord" (and here the inspector of police, who 
had handed me into court, spoke a few impressive words 
in Eover s favour), 

** There — go on, Mr. Foullips," said the judge, with in- 
creased impatience — " Go on, or we shall be all day over 
the case. Take care to keep your fist out of the lady's 
face, and you have nothing whatever to fear from the dog." 

" Then I have no further questions to ask the witness, 
my lord." 
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" Then, madame, you may stand down," said the judge ; 
** I quite envy you that dog." 

Mathilde was the next witness. She, too, on cross- 
examination, was ohliged to admit that the name of Bahy 
was not her real name ; that her hushand, whose name 
she would not mention, was out of the kingdom — " Not 
transported exactly." And then came the policeman to 
swear to the prisoner, and to the articles found upon his 
person when apprehended. 

The case for the prosecution having closed, Mr, 
FouUips got up, arranged once more his gown and 
bands, and proceeded to address the jury for the defence. 
The principal portion of his speech I am tempted to 
extract, verbatimy from one of the newspapers in which 
it was reported : — 

" May it please your lordship. Gentlemen of the jury. 
During the whole course of my professional career, I 
have never had a case entrusted to my care vhere so 
little requires to he said. If, indeed, it were not for the 
purpose of vindicating the honour and integrity of my 
client, since some suspicion attaches to the position in 
which he was discovered, I should not have deemed it 
necessary to say one word. I should have left you to 
your own conclusions on my learned friend's case, as he 
closed it ; and would have rested satisfied that your ver- 
dict would he that which I am perfectly satisfied it wiU 
be, after I have employed myself in laying bare those 
facts which are at present hidden from your view. To 
comment upon the testimony of those two women, who 
stand in such ambiguous relation towards one another ; 
to call to your minds, gentlemen, that their very existences 
are a fraud, and nothing but a fraud, seeing that they 
both sail under false names, and I might say false colours — 
for I take for granted the flush upon their cheeks was not 
caused by indignation or confusion, but rather by the 
application of a dye, which a certain class of women are 
only too prone to use as an instrument of attraction. I 
say, gentlemen, that to dwell upon and dissect the 
evidence of those two women would ba simply to offer 

p2 
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an aflfront to the understanding and intelligence whicli 
you, gentlemen, I am sure, both collectively and indi- 
vidually possess. Think you, gentlemen of the jury, 
that I mean to deny the truth of the statement made by 
that honest, upright, and intelligent oflScer, who found 
-that gentleman in the dock stretched upon his back, and 
the fangs of a gigantic dog ready to. close upon hisTiccfc, 
and withdraw from its mansion that immortal spark which 
an A 11- wise Creator implanted in its tenement, its taber- 
nacle of clay? No, gentlemen; I admit the truth of 
every word — of every word spoken by that officer this 
day in this case now pending before his lordship, before 
you, and before that Almighty Judge whom you, aM I, 
and all of us, not only Deify, but reverence and adore ! 
That God knows how innocent is the client for whom 
I have the honour — ^for an honour it is to represent the 
injured and the innocent — ^to appear on this occasion. I 
say to you, and if it were necessary I would swear to it 
on that Sacred Volume which i^ at once the guide- dud 
the consolation of every honest Christian, that every 
word spoken by that policeman was true to the IbUs&v, 
Yes, ti'ue as the Gospel on which he was sworn. Yes; 
there was the woman, and there was the dog astridemiy 
client, and in his pocket were found keys and a jemniy, 
and a parcel of pawnbrokers' tickets ! Are implements 
and documents such as these never found in the apart- 
ments of women who bear false names? What did the 
policeman say when I asked him that question ? Bid he 
not say emphatically — *yes?' . . . And now, gentlemen, 
let us suppose — suppose, I say — this gentleman, my 
client, lured by those attractions of the taller woman of 
the two ! Let us suppose him seated with her in that 
room which contained the closet ! Let us suppose a rap 
at the door ! Let us suppose my client thrust into' that 
closet, and kept there for awhile ! Let us suppose that 
on being released he remonstrated, and was about to 
leave the house in disgust, when an altercation took 
place, in which the dog Bully — you understand me, 
gentlemen. Bully, the dog Bully — was called upon to 
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tale a part! Then suppose, when my client's face 
became distorted and ghastly — when the women fancied 
they had gone a little too far — suppose 

" Antonia called out ' Rape/ and Julia * ¥ire* "— 

the CHry of "Police ! Police !" — for man or woman, terrified 

at th^ idea of being arraigned for murder, will resort to 

any expedient in such a case. Yes, murder, gentlemen, 

foul murder ! murder which, though it has no tongue, 

yet will speak with most miraculous organ. Suppose 

all that, and then — ^Ah ! I see, gentlemen, that it is 

needless for me to detain you further, to keep you any 

longer from the virtuous wives of your bosoms, and the 

dear pledges of your conjugal affection, while I involve 

myself in what your countenances assure me is nothing 

but a work of supererogation." Bathed in perspiration, 

the counsel for the defence sat down. 

•H- * -je -x- * 

The judge — upon whom the Hibernian eloquence to 
which he was so accustomed at the Old Bailey had always 
a very drowsy effect — ^had thrown himself back in his 
chair and fallen asleep. The silence awoke him; and 
collecting his notes, he summed up. The jury, without 
retiring, found the prisoner guilty, and the foreman then 
said in a loud voice — 

" My lord, we are agreed in something else besides 
our verdict. We are agreed that the defence which has 
been set up is the most disgraceful defence we ever 
listened to or heard of." Whereupon the burglar, repu- 
diating the ingenuity of our learned friend, assured the 
court that he had never told his counsel to say anything 
of the dort ; that he had given Mr. Scrubbs, his attorney, 
34i. to prove an alibi; that Mr. Scrubbs had promised 
that four respectable gentlemen should be forthcoming, 
and swear that he (the prisoner) was enjoying himself 
with a party of friends on Eel-pie Island on the night in 
question ; and that Charley Foullips, his counsel, would, 
with the help of God and the Sacred Volume, his never- 
failing tools, chisel him free of the charge preferred 
afifainst bim. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

I SEE MY BROTHER FRANK. 

The Thunderer had a long leading article on the case, 
and Mr.^Foullips was handled with extreme severity; 
and a weekly journal of considerable celebrity, the 
Examiner, indulged in a philippic which caused (so a 
Queens Counsel told Mathilde) several honourable mem- 
bers of the legal profession to decline any further 
acquaintance with Mr. FouUips. "For my part," said 
Mathilde's friend, " he was to have been my junior in a 
case to be argued before a Court of Error ; and I sent 
my clerk with the brief to the attorney, with a message 
that if they could not substitute some other name for 
that of Mr. FouUips, I would not appear in the case." 

But what signified the strictures of the press, and the 
determination of several distinguished men not to hold 
briefs with Mr. FouUips, when it is taken into considera- 
tion thai tbat gentleman's conduct amongst that class of 
people whose " honour and integrity*' he was paid for 
vindicating, was regarded in a very different light ; and 
that the rebuke of the jury and the attacks in the papers 
were rather " feathers in his wig," than detrimental to his 
interests ? What culprit would fail to retain a counseUor 
so recklessly prepared to crush the reputation of any 
female whom he might have to cross-examine, and who, 
in the absence of any human testimony in favour of his 
client, was so ready to invoke the Deity to come to his 
assistance, and assure the jury that the prisoner at the 
bar was the most injured of all God's creatures? These 
fetrictares of the press, founded on the rebuke of the 
jury, were worth many a guinea to Mr. FouUips, whose 
name was now perpetually before the public as the de- 
fender of criminals. In short, he might have been very 
appropriately called " The Defender-General of her Ma- 
jesty's culprits." 

I fear I have been trifling with the patience of the 
reader in detaihng at such length the particulai's of this 
case; but the fact is, such incidents make a great im- 
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pression on those whom they so intimately concern, and 
it is not easy, in writing a narrative of this kind, to omit 
or abridge a description of them. It was several weeks 
ero I recovered the shock which the perusal of Mr. 
Foullips' speech occasioned me ; and I trembled at the 
bare anticipation of what would have been my state of 
mind had the jury acquitted the burglar, and left the 
public to conclude that myself and Mathilde were the 
characters that we had been described, by implication. 

Whilst I was thinking of this one afternoon, Mathilde 
paid me a visit, and told me that a gentleman had just 
been to the shop to purchase some cigars, and that she 
fancied she had seen this gentleman at Merrydale Hall. 
" The features," she added, " are very famihar ; but I 
cannot recollect where I have seen the face. There is 
nothing fidgets me more, my lady, than a thing of that 
kind. I would give anything to know ; for I am certain 
that, although the gentleman does not recollect me, I 
have talked and laughed with him in Lancashire. He 
has left^ a small parcel behind him, and says he will 
call again at nine or ten o'clock to-night. Would you 
mind, my lady, looking at him through the window in 
the back parlour, and telling me if you can recognise 
him ?' 

" Very well, I will, Mathilde." 

At a few minutes past eight I went into the back room, 
attd took up my position, t felt lonely — ^not in the 
huii^our to read or write, and longed to hear voices, even 
if the subject of their discourse was uninteresting. There 
stood Mathilde (she never sat down behind her counter), 
talking to a very aristocratic-looking, middle-aged man, 
who was making to her that silly sort of love of which 
champagne is so frequently the parent ; that is to say, he 
was seizing the opportunity of being all alone with Ma- 
thilde, and was delivering himself of immense quantities of 
sentiment of a very frothy description, to which Mathilde 
(thinking of something else, and adjusting her scales and 
weights) was periodically responding, " Yes, my lord/* 

" The deuce take it I" at length exclaimed the peer — ^for 
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an Irish peer he wfts — "!Mrs. Eaby ! why do you always 
fling that title at me in those moments when my soul 
soars above all things temporal ? Do I not call you 'my 
dear friend ?' Can you not bring yourself to regard my 
friendship as dsar to you ? Say ' my dear fi'iend/ and 
not * my lord.* " 

"Do you not remember the story of the familiar duke 
and the poor gontleman, my lord ?" 

*' No— what is it T 

" * How do you do, my dear friend T said the duke. 

* At your service, my dear friend,' said the poor gentle- 
man ; and from that instant his ' dear friend' became his 
most implacable enemy." 

A third person entered the shop, and put an end to the 
peer s love speeches. His lordship was now content to 
enter into ordinary converse with Mathilde and the third 
person, whom he had frequently spoken to before in the 
shop. 

The third person, who had by this time lighted a cigar, 
said he had been employed all the morning in a library 
not far distant, in collecting anecdotes of Oliver Grom- 
well, for a literary friend who was writing an article for 
one <rf the reviews. 

"I'll be bound I have one," said the Irish pe^r, 
*' that you did not stumble across, though it is authentic 
enough, and preserved in the St. John family; and it 
only shows how very slight was the regard Oliver inwardly 
attached to that instrument which had produced such 
mighty effects in his hands." 

" What was it, my lord ?" 

" Cromwell was once drinking with Ireton, Fleetwood, 
and St. John, the great-grandfather of the celebrated 
Bolingbroke. A bottle of wine was to be uncorked, and 
the corkscrew had fallen under the table. They all looked 
for it, but without success. In the meantime a depu- 
tation from the Presbyterian churches was announced. 

* Tell them,' said Cromwell, who was still upon his knees, 

* that I havo retired, and am seeking the Lord.' (This 
was, as you know, the expression us^d for going to 
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prayers.) Having dismissed the troop of divines, Crom- 
well turned to his companions, with a smile, and re- 
marked, * Those fellows think I am seeking the Lord, 
while I am only seeking a corkscrew !" 

Another customer, who had just left the theatre, now 
came in, and contributed to the clouds of smoke which 
almost obscured from my view the countenances of those 
who were within six yards of me. Mathilde had given 
this personage " an order" for the boxes, to see the last 
French piece which Mr. Shortning had brought out on 
the English boards. 

** And how did you like the piece, sir ?" Mathilde in- 
quired. 

"Vastly ! Never laughed so much in my life." 

" What was it ?" inquired the peer. 

" A French farce, called The Force of Example** 

" Yes, it is capital," said the peer. " I have seen it 
several times, and shall often go to see it again. I 
think that scene where the old general of ninety finds 
soi^e young officers behaving rather famiUarly with some 
young women, and turns round and says very angrily — 
* Gentlemen, is this the example I set you T without 
exception, is the best thing I ever saw in my life. Farren 
ex^lled even himself in that scene." 

To me this part of the conversation was extremely 
agreeable, inasmuch as I was the translator of the pi<?oe; 
but the peer bade Mathilde " good-night," and the other 
customers speedily retired. She was alone again. I 
looked at my watch. It was five minutes past ten. I 
was on the point of retiring, when the figure of a tall man 
appeared in the doorway. He approached the counter 
and said, " My parcel, if you please." The figure, indis- 
tinctly as it loomed through the smoke, and the voice, 
low as it was, were not strange to me. Presently I 
caught sight of the face. It was my brother Frank ! 
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CHAPTER LV. 

I HEAR OF MY SISTER. 

Within a few paces — divided only by a thin partition — 
I gazed greedily on the features of my brother. Ob, 
how like my poor father had he grown ! I could hear 
every word that he uttered to Mathilde. He had ex- 
changed, he said, into a regiment that was going to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and " would trouble Mrs. Baby to 
have a supply of cigars, and tobacco, and pipes packed 
in an oak-case for him, and he would call for it iu a day 
or two." 

*' And would you like a smoking-cap, sir ?" Mathilde 
asked, removing from a glass case one of my handiwork, 
which she handed to Frank, who pressed it to his lips, 
and replied — " By all means, I presume your fingers 
worked it, Mrs. Raby ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Then it is, indeed, priceless — ^like glory— like the 
ribbon which adorns the soldier's breast, as Mr. Meluotte 
says to his mother, in the play." 

" Will you excuse me for a moment, sir ? I wish to 
show you something else ;" and, leaving the shop, she 
came into the back room, whence I was gazing on my 
brother. 

" God ! my lady, I recollect him now. How very 
pale you are !" 

" Go— go, Mathilde, and keep him in the shop as long 
as you possibly can. Do not let him know who you 
are." She left me, and returned to Frank, 

" I wanted to show you a cigar-case, sir ; but I cannot 
find it at this moment." 

" Is it becoming ?" inquired Frank, alluding to the 
cap, which he had placed on the side of his head. 

" Oh, very, sir !" 

" What is the damage ?" 

" Well, sir, that cap is, as you very truly said, ' price- 
less.' While I was working it, I resolved that the first 
man whom it really became should have it as a present, 
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provided he would promise to wear it. You are the first 
person whom it becomes, and, if you will make me the 
promise, the cap is yours." 

" Upon my word, Mrs. Raby, you make me vain. 
Wear it ? Ay, upon great occasions — and treasure it as 
I would the cap of Fortunatus. How very handsome it 
is, to be sure !" 

'•^And you say you are going to the Cape, sir?" 

" Yes, We sail next week. How the ladies of the 
regiment will admire this cap." 

" All except your wife, perhaps, sir." 

" My wife ! I have no wife." 

" Then how lonely you will feel at the Cape !" 

" Oh, no. I have a sister who is going with me." 

" An unmarried sister, sir ?" 

" Yes." 

" Then she will soon get married at the Cape, sir. All 
unmarried ladies do. I should not wonder if your sister 
is very handsome, sir." 

. " Well, she certainly is a very handsome woman ; and, 
to tell you the truth, she is not unlike me. Am I not a 
very vain fellow, Mrs. Raby ?" 

" You are too sensible to be vain, I should say, sir ; 
though most men, who are very good-looking, generally 
know it." 

** And do not ladies also know when they are charm* 
ing, Mrs. Raby ? How very like you are to a very 
pretty woman whom I met some two years and a half ago !" 

" Where, sir ? In London ? " 

" No — ^in Lancashire." 

" Indeed, sir ? And did you make love to her ?' 

" Well, to tell you the truth, I did, whenever I had an 
opportunity, and that was seldom ; for she was so awfully 
shy, and seemingly so afraid of being observed by the 
lady with whom she was staying, I made but very little 
progress." 

" Shy, was she, sir ? Oh, she ought to have kept a 
tobacconist's shop for a little while ! That would have 
cured her of shyness, sir." 
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At that moineiit another customer came into the shop, 
and entered into conversation with Mathilde. I did not 
listen to what he said ; for my eyes were now riveted on 
Frank s, which were fixed upon Mathilde's fece. How 
vividly did I then call to mind the morning when^.in my 
dressing-room, I begged of Sir George not to press 
Frank to prolong his stay, because I fancied his atten- 
tions to my maid were rather unseemly ! And how 
vividly did I also remember Sir George's laugh, and his 
ejaculation, which made me very angry — " Oh, stuff and 
nonsense ! Ton are always so suspicious, Eva !" Frank, 
very impatient for the last customer to go away, began 
to move his foot to and fro, as he sat upon the chair in 
an agony of disgust. The last customer reciprocated 
my brother s feelings ; for he, too, was anxious for a 
quiet tete-d'tete with the lively Mathilde. What a study 
for an artist was that group ! The expression of dear 
Frank's face seemed to convey to Mathilde, " Who is 
this snob who thus interrupts my discourse with his 
twaddle ?" while the other man's look seemed to sav, 
" What a bore is this fellow 1 Confound him 1" 

And now they began seemingly to smoke against each 
other, each being determined to stay the other " out" 
of the shop. Another customer came in, whereupon 
Frank and his antagonist observing his inclination to 
remain, concentrated upon him the disgust which over- 
spread their respective countenances. 

The last comer having filled his meerschaum with 
Latakia tobacco, was blowing huge clouds, when Frank, 
with characteristic coolness, told Mathilde that she ought 
not to allow pipes to be smoked in the shop, as the smell 
of tobacco from a pipe always destroyed the flavour of a 
cigar. In this sentiment the other cigar smoker entirely 
concurred ; and the last customer, not being a man of 
courage suflBcient to combat these odds (two to one), 
bidding Mathilde " good-night," made his exit imme- 
diately. Encouraged by this success, Frank now said — 
" And if I were you, Mrs. Baby, I would not allow any- 
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thing but Havannahs to be smoked here ; for the smoke 
of a Cuba is just as bad as that of a pipe !" 

" You are quite right, sit," said the other gentleman, 
good-naturedly ; and throwing away his Cuba, he took 
up a regalia, which could not be smoked in less than half 
an hour, and seizing a spill, he lighted his fresh pur- 
chase blandly and scientifically. 

Ihe dog Eover, not comprehending my prolonged 
absence from my room — for it was now nearly twelve 
o'clock — came down-stairs in search of me. Unable to gain 
admittance into the back room, he went into the shop, 
and cast upon Mathilde a look beaming with inquiry. 

" Holloa !" (my brother involuntarily exclaimed) — " By 
Heaven, here is Eover ! Where did you get this dog, 
Mrs. Raby?" 

" I bought him, sir," 

" Where ? And from whom ?" 

" From a sailor, sir. He was picked up at sea." 

"Do you know to whom that dog belonged ?" 

** Yes; sir. Some gentleman who was lost in his yacht." 

" What will you take for that dog ?" 

"A thousand guineas would not purchase him, sir." 

"Come here. Rover! Don't you remember me, you 
rogue?" 

Rover obeyed, and placed his head on my brother s 
knee, to be patted and caressed. 

" Don't you remember me ?" Frank repeated. " Don't 
you remember the tricks I used to teach you. Rover ?" 

Rover now contemplated %ny brother very attentively, 
and presently began to wag his enormous tail. 

« Good dog. Rover !" 

The other gentleman now left the shop. 

"The owner of that dog, Mrs. Raby," resumed my 
brother, " was one of the finest fellows that ever breathed 
in this world. I was in the same regiment with him once, 
and I knew this dog when he was not more than a few 
months old." 

« Ifideed, sir ?" 
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"Yes; but the gentleman who owned this dog is not 
dead, Mrs. Raby — at least, he was living three months 
ago ; for I received a letter from him only the other day, 
in which, by-the-hye, he speaks of this dog being washed 
overboard in the long-boat. I shall be coming down tbis 
street in the morning, and will look in, and read to you 
what he says about the dog. It is now getting late, and 
I see you are impatient to close the shop. Good-night, 
Mrs. Raby." 

CHAPTER LVI. 

MORE OF THE SHOP, 

DuRiNO the whole morning, I took up my old position in 
the back room, in order that I might not miss seeing 
Frank again. On this occasion I was accompanied by 
Merry, who sat down on a mat, and amused himself by 
looking over a large book full of pictures, which he ex- 
plained to his playmate. Rover, who affected to look at 
the book, and listen very attentively to the infant pro- 
fessor's discourse— for Merry could now both talk and 
walk as well as most children of his age. 

How tedious did the conversation of the customers 
seem, while I stood waiting there for a glimpse of my 
brother in the broad daylight, instead of through an at- 
mosphere of smoke. 

At length he came. It was nearly two o'clock ; and 
by chance — a very great chance, considering the hour — 
there were no other customers in the shop. 

" I expected you earlier, sir," said Mathilde. 

" I overslept myself, Mrs. Raby, in the first place ; and 
then I had a long search for the letter. Here is the part 
which relates to the dog. I have cut it out. You may 
keep it and read it at your leisure." 

** Oh, thank you, sir." 

'* Who was that gentleman who was here last night ?" 

" Which of them, sir ?" 
The one who stayed till the last moment." 
I really don't know, sir. I never know the names of 
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my customers, unless I have to send something to their 
address, and then there are so many, that I forget their 
names as soon as I see them again." 

" Why are you not more candid, Mrs. Eahy ? Why 
don't you say at once what I see in your eyes — ' It is 
not for me to publish the name of every one who comes 
into my shop, or give it to any inquisitive person ?' And 
you are quite right, Mrs. Raby." 

** Well, sir, to tell you the truth, that is just the case. 
It is not for me, in my position, to know the names of 
gentlemen who want cigars, tobacco, or snuff; and cer- 
tainly no business of mine, if I happen to know them, to 
tell other people who they are/' 

An elderly gentleman now walked into the shop, and, 
after making the most charming bow, requested Mathilde 
to fill his box for him. He was served. He then bowed 
again, raised his hat, and retired. 

" There, sir," resumed Mathilde. ** Who would you 
suppose that to be ?" 

" Well, I should say he was a highly polished corn- 
factor of the last century." 

"No, sir, that is a nobleman who is just appointed 
Governor of a presidency in India, and who will leave 
England on the 8th of next month." 

" What ! Lord Droughanville ?" 

*' Yes, sir. I mention his lordship's name just to give 
you an instance." 

" Dear me ! If I had known that, I should have in- 
troduced myself to my lord. I have letters of introduc- 
tion to his lordship. I want to get upon his staff. 

" Yes, and if you had accosted him here, I should have 
been very uncomfortable ; for he has not the most remote 
idea that I know who he is. It only shows you, sir, what 
tact is required for a business like this. It is not that 
gentlemen are ashamed of being seen here, any more than 
they are ashamed of being seen at the theatres or the 
opera ; nevertheless, my customers do like to preserve 
their incognito. Now, the other day, that old corn-factor, 
as you thought him, came in here at this hour for his 
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daily allowance of snuff. There was a young gentleman 
talking to me at the time — a young gentleman belonging 
to the Indian army, who is at home on leave. The old 
com- factor sat himself down on that chair, and listetaed 
as attentively as a parrot listens when he is trying to leatn 
a new word. He was picking up information about the 
very province he was going out to govern !" 

"Ah 1 yes ! I see ! Oh, you are quite right. I wish I 
had only a fiftieth part of your prudence and sagaeity. I 
do, by Jove. I am the most incautious creature iB the 
whole globe." 

" Then you should get married, and your wife w^ould 
keep you on your guard*" 

" Married ! No, I am not incautious enough for that. 
I was once engaged, not very long ago, to a very hand- 
some girl, who had a very nice fortune, and many accom- 
plishments, as well as a charming temper and disposition; 
but I contrived to break it off, and made a vow to remain 
single." 

" Why did you do that, sir ?" 

" Why — present company always excepted, you know 
Mrs. Raby — I came to the conclusion that th^re was no 
such a thing as virtue in woman ; that it existed only in 
name ; that it is a chimera, not a reality — no, by Jovg ! 
No matter what their rank, what their wealth, what their 
birth, they are not to be depended upon ! I thought dif- 
ferently once ; but that is now my settled opinion. Look 
here, Mrs. Raby — so fixed is my idea on that point, that 
I would not go bail for the virtue of my own mother, 
albeit her virtue was never questioned by any of her 
acquaintance." 

*' You will tliink differently at some future time, sir." 

*• Never, Mrs. Raby ! never ! Women, as a body, are 
just as bad as men ; and men, with a few exceptions, arc 
as bad as they can be ! Where is Rover ?" 

" He is taking care of my child ?" 

" What ! have you a family ?" 

" I have one only." 
What is it ?-~boy or girl ?'* 
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" A boy. I will show him to you." 

Mathilde came into the back room. She found me 
■weeping bitterly at the idea that my brother not only 
believed me guilty, but that such beliefTiad destroyed his 
former opinion of the whole sex, and caused him to break 
off his union with the girl to whom he alluded — the girl 
who was his first love, and who loved him enthusiasti- 
cally. 

** Don t cry, my lady," said Mathilde ; and taking 
Merry by the hand, she returned to the shop. 

" What a noble little Mlow !" exclaimed Frank. " By 
Jove ! what legs and anns ! And what a decided look ! 
That fellow will have lots of pluck, Mrs. Raby." Then 
addressing the child, he said, "Come to me, young one! 
Gome, come to me." And Frank held out his arms. The 
child, with Mathilde's sanction, obeyed my brother. 

** Give me a kiss," said Frank. 

The child held up his mouth. 

" There, you little Cupid !" 

What a thrill ran through my every vein, when I saw 
my brother imprint a warm kiss on the coral lips of my 
child ! And, regardless of disturbing the folds of his scarf, 
he laid the darling's head on his chest, and then kissed 
him again. 

" You seem very fond of children, sir ?" 

" Generally speaking, I dislike them, Mrs. Eaby. But 
who could help being fond of a child like this ? I don't 
say it to flatter you ; but, upon my word and honour, I 
never saw a finer boy in the whole course of my life. And 
do you knoWj it is a very odd coincidence, that the eyes 
and forehead of this child are the fac simile of the eyes 
and forehead of the man who owned that dog, Rover?" 

" Indeed, sir ?" 

** I never saw such a likeness in my life." 

" He is considered very like his father, sir." 

" What is his father ?" 

" He is a sea-faring man, sir." 

" A captain of a ship ?" 

•* Yes, sir, he is a captain." 

Q 
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Merry^ by this time, had taken his uncle's watch out of 
his waistcoat-pockety and placed it to his little ^ar. ' 

" It talks — ^wl^at does it say ?" asked the child. '^ 

" It says/' replied Frank, * Ought not papa aad mamma 
to he very proud of a little hoy Uke you ?' Wh&i is your 
name?" 

" Merry. 

*' Merry- what ? 

" Merrydale Stair. 

" What !" ejaculated Frank, staring at Mathilde. /* Jfrj. 
Baby, we have met elsewhere /** 
Have we, sir?" 

Yes ; I thought so more than once last night, and 
this morning. Your possession of that dog — ^the lik^iess 
of this child to the dog's owner — the name of your c^ld 
— and the likeness you hear to one whom I saw in Lan- 
cashire, have filled me with curious suspicious; and what 
was once to me a mystery is now more than half 
solved." 

" I suspect, sir, you have come to very erroneous con- 
clusions." 

" It may be. But would you have any objection to 
give me half an hour's conversation with you in private, 
in some place where we are not likely to be disturbed ? 

" I will, sir." 

" At what hour ?" 

"After my shop is closed to-night ; at half-past twelve." 

" Thanks, Mrs. Baby. I will be very punctual. There! 
Take your boy," 

" Wont you give him another kiss, sir ?" 

" Yes ; but I cannot love him until I am satisfied on 
one point." 

" What point, sir T 

" That you shall know to-nighi I now begin to atizi- 
bute to a pardonable revenge, what I have hitherto attri.* 
buted to spontaneous vice." 

" You talk enigmatically, sir." 

" Perhaps so, Mrs. Baby. To-night> at " 

"Half-past twelve, sir. Not one moment earlier. 
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When the shop is closed, and all quiets if you will ring 
that hell, I will let you in." 

" But do tell me— Do you know me ? Do you know 
who I am ?" 

" I will not answer you any questions until after mid- 
night. Here is a customer crossing the street." 

" Then farewell for the present, Mrs. Baby." 



When my child was restored to me, I attempted to take 
from his lips with mine the kisses which his uncle had 
imprinted on them. And I took from his tiny hand the 
carnation which Frank bad suffered him to remove from 
the button-hole of his coat. And I placed the flower in 
a tumbler of water, and kissed it, whilst I inhaled its fra- 
grance, and the tears my eyes distilled moistened its 
many-coloured leaves, 

CHAPTER LVII. 

I HAVE AN INTERVIEW WITH MY BROTHER. 

"What flimsy things are suspicions, and how careful 
we should be before we act upon them !" said Mathilde 
to me. " You see, my lady, that your brother, believing 
you guilty, attributed your imaginary infideUty to innate 
vice.* He now attributes it to a pardonable revenge ; for 
he fancies Sir George Merrydale descended to an intrigue 
with his lady's maid-servant, and that his lady ruined 
herself to spite her husband. Ah ! no, my lady ; Sir 
George was not so bad as that. Whatever he may have 
done, was done beyond the precincts of his own abode. 
Like most men who are gentlemen from their cradle- 
men whose families have the title of House — Sir George 
Meirydale always respected the sanctity and dignity 
which attached to his own roof, even if he neglected 
those whom it sheltered. And so did the former Sir 
George, who was a regular old miscreant, as the dowager 
well knew, but wouldn't see." 
" What, MathUde ?" 

q2 
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An old miscreant in that way^ my lady. It is in the 



race. 






Not in my child, I trust.' 

" T heg your pardon, my lady ; but really I cannot help 
laughing, although I wish to he very serious." 

" But why do you laugh, Mathilde ?** 

" Because, my lady, with all your ability and know- 
ledge, you are as ignorant as a child in some thihgs. 
The education of men is different to that of women ; and 
what in a man is a thing often to be OTcrlooked, or not 
observed, is in a woman a thing to make her loathed and 
detestable in the eyes of both sexes." 
I cannot see that, Mathilde." 

No, my lady, and you never will see it. To persons 
of your disposition, conventionality never operates as an 
excuse. But to the point, my lady. I have promised your 
brother an interview at half-past twelve to-night. It shall 
be in this room, and I have now come to remove fi*om 
this table several things which he may recognise as 
yours. Here is your old blotting-book ; he would know 
that. And here is your paper-cutter, with your own 
family's crest upon it. And here is an inkstand thnft he 
has seen before. You can remain in the bed-room^ the 
door of which can be left partially open, so. that you 
may overhear all that takes place. It is my intention to 
undeceive your brother — to set before him the real troth, 
and, if you will permit me, to show him that declartttion 
of Mr. Stoneycombe's, Mr. Blackwoods letter io his 
uncle the rector. Dr. Clatter's letter to me, and a letter 
which I have subsequently received from Sir George's 
junior counsel, expressive of his regret that he ever held 
a brief on the trial. Should your brother be perfectly 
satisfied of your innocence, it will then be for you to de- 
termine whether you will come forth and receive his 
condolence and embraces. At present, his firm belief is 
that I am the mother of your child." 

" Why, you told him that you were, Mathilde." 

" Yes, my lady, and thereby fired his imaginatioit 
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xaEtiher than excited his curiosity or set his reason to 

work." 

•X- * * . ^ * 

It was past midnight — twenty-five minutes to one — 
when my brother, at Mathilde's bidding, sat himself down 
in the easy-chair, which I vacated as soon as I heard the 
bell ring» Mathilde took a seat opposite to him, and 
said., '' Well, sir, I have granted your request. We are 
now alojie, and unlikely to be disturbed.** 

".Yes> Mrs. Eaby; and I am very much obliged to 
you/' 

" Well, sir, what have you to say to me?" 
. "I must begin by repeating a question which you 
would not answer this morning. Do you know who I 

" Yes, sir. You are Mr., or perhaps, by this time, 
Captain , of the — ^th regiment." 

"Precisely so. Then we have met before, and in 
Lancashire." 

•' We have, sir." 
; " Then you are aware that I am — or rather that I was 
r^ha brotiier-in-law of the gentleman who owned that 
dog?" 

. " Yes, sir." 
1 "You will therefore forgive me for saying that I recog- 
nise iu you, dressed as your hair now is, the lady's-maid 
of my unfortunate sister." 

" You are quite right, sir. I was in Lady Merrydale's 
service." 

" Then do tell me, was my poor sister aware of — ^" 
(be paused.) . 

^^What^sir?" 

•* Wag she aware, before her fall, of what led to the 
birth of that boy I saw this morning, and who bears his 
paternity on his brow ?" 

" I am not aware, sir, that Lady Merrydale ever fell. 
I believe that she was as chaste as ice,'* 

" Oh, Mrs. Raby ! I read the evidence very careAiUy. 
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I, her own brother, was qaite satisfied of her gQflt." 
(Here he withdrew his handkerchief^ and applied it to 
his eyes.) '"Yes, Mrs. Baby; and if anything were 
wanting to confirm it> it was the testimony of that 
maid/' 

** Indeed, sir. I am very sorry for that» since I was 
the person you allude to." 

" Y<m ? Impossible !" 

" 'Tis a fact, sir." 

" You, the mother of that child^ tell me that my lister 
was innocent." 

'' Yes ; and before God and man I would swear it at 
the moment I am about to leave this world for the next." 

" Then this makes the matter more inexplicable than 
ever." 

" That may be, sir. But suppose I was not the snotiier 
of that child you saw in my arms 7" . 

"Then who is?" 

" Before I answer that question, I would ask yov to 
peruse these papers. They are not very lengtliy." (M%- 
thilde gave bun the documents.) 

My brother perused them very carefully, wfaiktt I, 
peeping from behind the half-closed door, watched ibe 
expression of his features. 

''Good God!" ejaculated my brother; ''tell me, if 
you can, where is my dear sister. Is she, as we heud, 
with Lord Stoneycombe ?" 

" No, sir/' 

" Is she in her grave ? If so, where is she buried ?" 
No, sir, your sister is stiU living." 
Under whose protection ? And how ?" 

" She lives, sir — in the purity of her own consoieiice^^ 
under the protection of her child, Sir George Merrydale's 
dog, and my humble self. How does she five, air ? She 
lives by the exercise of her own talents — ^by W pen^ and 
by her paint-brush, and by her knitting, of which the oap 
I gave you is a specimen." 

" Good Heaven ! Her child ? Has she a child ?" 

''That child which you fondled this morning — ^tbat 
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cbild Yrhich you say bears upon his brow the image of 
his father — Sir George Menrydale — ^that child is your 
nephew>*-*part of your own flesh and blood, for I saw it 
born of your mter." 

" Where is my sister ? Where can I see her ?" He 
geeire "way to an ecstasy of grief. 

I could no longer withhold my presence. 

Bathed in tears, and with my child in my arms, I stood 
before my brother. 

^* Eva ! my own dear sister !' 

He embraced and hugged me to his breast; our tears 
mingled, and fell fast. 

Before my brother released me from his embrace, 
Mathilda had left the room. We were alone — ^no, not 
quite alone. Rover, who had been asleep on the rug, 
was now awakened, standing near us, and looking at my 
brother, whose arms were still round my neck. 

" For God's sake ! Frank," said I, observing the dog's 
attitude, " take your arms from my neck : sit down 
qnietly, and do not move." 

" Why, my dear Eva ?" 

Befbte I could reply or repeat my injunction, Bover 
BptsAg upon my brother, seized him by the collar of his 
coat (just as he had seized the thief), threw him upon 
the. floor, and stood astride his chest. The dog's huge 
Itagth exceeded that of my brother. 

"For God's sake! speak not, move not, Frank," I 
cried. " I will release you in one moment. Let me ring 
the bell for Mathilde to take this alarmed child." Ma- 
thilde came. But it was no easy matter to remove 
Bover. What was passing through the dog s brain (I 
had nearly written 'mind') is known only to the Creator, 
whose oreature the dog was; but Bover looked as angrily 
at me as he looked at my brother. Was it that the dog^ 
thought there was only one man in the world privileged 
to put his hands on my person, and that man was not the 
man then in his power, stretched upon the floor ? 

" Dear Bover," I said ; " see, dear Rover, he is a friend 
— my brother, my own brother, Bover ; see, I kiss him. 
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Bover; and look — ^here is little Merry and Matfailde. 
There, be a good dog. Rover." 

At length the dog yielded, left the room, every hair 
upon his back standing on end. He went into the 
passage on the ground floor, when he growled and baiked 
at the top of his tremendous voice. 

" It is now the dog's turn to think me worthless^" I 
said ; ''and with as much reason as other people did." I 
then shut Uie door to ensure my brother's safety, by pre- 
venting Rover s return. 

" O 'God !" gasped Frank, " what would I not give if 
Sir George Merrydale could have witnessed that scene. 
Sit near me, my darling Eva, and give me that boy. 
Mrs. Raby, will you forgive me for saying that I should 
like to be alone with my sister and her child ?" 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

FAMILY MATTERS. 

" The fate of our father I know, dear Frank/* (It ^jas 
thus I began the conversation.) "But our mother ?" 

" Thank Heaven ! she now sleeps by the side of the joli 
man, for her existence became painful to all of us. £)o 
not weep, Eva. The past is beyond alteration." 

"AndJuUa?" 

'' Was engaged to Major Daubeny; but the match was 
broken off, at the instance of his iriends. It was all as 
well, for Julia did not love him — at least, I always thougbt 
she did not — and only intended to marry him to soH her 
own convenience. Julia is now in DubUn, making pre- 
paration for our departure. At the Gape, I doubt not, 
she will have other offers. But do you know, Eva, I 
strongly suspect that Julia cherishes some secret flame in 
her breast, and that she has only a hand, but not a heart, 
to bestow upon a man — all appear so extremely indiffe- 
rent to her ? Do you think she was ever in love ?" 

"Yes Frank." 

" With whom ? Gerald Emmett ?" 

" No. With Sir George Merrydale !" 
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** Yoit astound me. When was this ?" 

" Before my marriage, and after it." 

* Indeed ? And Merrydale T 

" I know not the feelings that dwelt in his bosom; but 
I was yery glad when you took her home with you." 

" Eva, you were quite right. One morning, at Merry- 
dale Hall, Julia and myself were sitting in the drawing- 
room. You were not visible that day. Sir George came 
in from the stables, exclaiming, * What a bore ! I have 
lost a button.' * Let me sew it on for you,' said Julia, 
rushing out of the room for her work-box. When she 
l^turned, Merrydale drew up the cuff of his coat, and held 
out his wrist. While Julia was sewing on the button — 
and she might have sewn on half-a-dozen buttons in the 
time she took to sew on that one — I watched Merrydale's 
face. Its expression did not please me. His look was 
too tender. The sewing over, their eyes met, and she 
sighed. I immediately determined that, for the sake of 
your peace of mind, she should leave England — not that 
I doubted George s honour, but " 

"^Tou did well, Frank. Tell me, do you think she still 
entertains a regard for Sir George ?" 
' " I do, Eva ; and the thought often occasions me 
severe pain. To my knowledge she has written to Sir 
George of late ; but whether he has replied to her, I 
cannot say." 

'* You still correspond with him, Frank ?" 

" I do. When that unfortunate affair came before the 
public, I immediately put myself in communication with 
him. I asked him, on his word and honour as a gentle- 
man, whether he had ever given you cause to be faithless 
—not whether he had been unfaithful, but whether his 
infidelities had been so apparent and glaring that you 
could not help observing them-r-whether, in short, he had 
openly insulted you, and wounded your pride? He 
replied emphatically, ' No.' He admitted that he had been 
' sinfiil out of doors,' but that his irregularities had all 
been hidden from your sight. Is that true ?" 

** Sir George's irregularities were not unknown to me; 
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hut he was not aware I knew of them. It is tnle that lie 
did not openly insult me" 

" Did he helieve you guilty ?" 

" I cannot think he did; but he believed that otb^¥d 
fancied him dishonoured. Some one wrote an ano^y^ 
mous letter to him, — I have since learnt that it was a 
Mr. Bighy, — ^furnishing him with a catalogae of * facts/ 
which were tortured into ^proofs' of my improper and 
criminal behaviour/' 

" And what are now your feelings towards Sir George?" 

" I still love him. I cannot help it. How could it 
be otherwise, when that child's eyes aud forehead, and 
hands and feet, are constantly in my sight?" 

*' Do you know, Eva, that there are times when Sir 
Oeorge Merrydale's actions are very extraordinary ?" 

" How mean you, Frank ?" 

" Why, that there are moments — ay, intervals of days' 
duration — ^when his reason appears to be in abeyance. I 
have known Merrydale do tibings which no one but a 
madman would have dreamt of. And, joyed as I 
affected to be on the occasion of your marriage, I had 
great doubts whether your happiness would not be £re- 
quently interrupted." 

" He was sometimes very odd, but I never gave hikn 
the credit of anything like insanity ; and strange to say, 
that in his odd moments his intellect appeared to be the 
brighter, and his power of expressing himself something- 
wonderful." 

" Yes, I am aware. And it was upon such occasions 
that his brother officers adopted towards him a dcf^ 
meanour which was different to their usual demeanour. 
If he took a sullen and silent fit^ we combined and 
rallied him into conviviality. We made him laugh, 
drink, and play with us. If the fit were one of vio- 
lence of speech, and arrogance of bearing, we unit^, 
and bullied him into quietude, and made him apologize. 
There were one or two men who were not sorry when he 
left the regiment. Many thought — and hope induced 
me to be amongst the number — ^^at marriage would cure 
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him of these defects, which often cast a shade upon so 
noble and generous a character. I have often wished 
since that he had belonged to the regiment after his 
marriage; but, as I have already said, dearEva^ the past 
is beyond alteration." 

"Would you suffer me to read the last letters you 
haye received from him, Frant?" 

'^ Yes, dearest, you shall have them all. Some of them 
are very incoherent ; others rational enough. In some 
of them he frequently speaks of yourself, and curses the 
hour that separated you from him. But now let us talk 
of the future. What are your plans V 

" I have none. I am earning more than sufficient for 
my support, and I stand not in need of any pecuniary 
assistance. My occupation, my pursuits, keep my mind 
continually bent ; and if they do not banish my cares, 
they make them at all evente bearable ; for society and 
recreation I have my child, and Bover, who, as you have 
seen, is not a bad protector. By the way, he threw down a 
faurgiaribe other night in this room, and nearly killed him." 

" What I Was that the case I saw in the papers ?" 
. "Yes." 

''And you the lady whom that blackguard lawyer so 
ii^ionously treated T* 

** The same." 

'' I will break every bone in that fellow's body, even 
if it costs me my commission, and I have to pay heavy 
damages besides. The scoundrel 1" 

" No, Frank, you must do nothing of the kind. The 
press and his profession have punished him sufficiently." 

" Pooh I What does a hardened rascal like that— a 
fMlow made ccdlous to all feeling of delicacy by the trade 
he drives-— oare about being lashed by a pen, or cut by 
a few of his own cloth ? Nothing short of a whip, made 
out of the hide of a rhinoceros, and administered by a 
strong arm, can have any effect upon a ruffian like that. 
It is to the outoide of such a man, and not to his heart — 
for he has none — ^that the appeal should be made." 

" But, Frank dear, remember, if you flog this man, 
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you will necessarily bring me before the public agaiii; 
and, Heaven knows, I have had a surfeit of publicit j^. J 
made a calculation last week, the result of whicbu i^^s 
that my name has appeared in type no less than^oti'e 
hundred and fourteen thousand two hundred and seven^ty 
times in various papers i In one column alone of the 
Times, it was printed one hundred and seven^ tiiji^s. 
Promise me to take no notice of this affair, and ceasO to 
grind your teeth and foam at the mouth. You did 'not 
tell me when you were to sail for the Cape." - 

" At the end of next week. Will you go with us ? 
You had better do so, Eva." 

" No, Frank. I will not, by my presence, prejudice 
yourself and my sister in the eyes of the world/* 

" Never mind the world, Eva. I am now satisfied that 
you are innocent." 

*' Do not be unreasonable, Frank, and blame the world. 
The world was quite right in judging by the result of 
that trial. I do not complain of the world. If I com- 
plain at all, it is of my own ill-fortune, and of the in^- 
perfect state of the law, which prevents the woman from 
being represented by counsel, or from pleading her cause 
in person, when she is so seriously accused. What I 
complain of is that I was condemned unheard — con- 
demned without the privilege which is accorded to the 
meanest criminal in the kingdom." 

" But the world has not seen these documents." 

" No — and the world shall never see them.** 

"It must, Eva. It shall!" 

" Frank, a woman has no right to hurl her grievances 
at the head of the public. It is enough if she can 
satisfy her own kith and kin, her own immediate friends, 
who seek her out in her misfortune. What can th^ 
public now care about me ? I am not a minister or a 
potentate. I am an insignificant atom, crushed by the 
heel of the law. Besides, my dear Frank, would not the 
pubUcation of these documents lead more than half of 
the public to believe that I was now attempting to pa.tcli 
up a reputation which (forgetting that I had no oppor- 
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tunity afforded me) I ought to have defended at the 
tiine^ and not three years suhsequently, when the case 
of Herrydale versus Stoneycomhe had hecome as stale 
as the play of The Stranger, without the same chance 
of being dug up for revival, except by some of the 
dramatis persona ? A consciousness of innocence, 
and of being injured, has its sweets, dear Frank; 
and often, wliile at work in this room, with that boy 
playing at my feet, I would not change places with many 
women who roll past the window in coroneted carriages. 
I am constantly tvith the public, dear Frank, though the 
public does not see my face. I may almost say with 
Voltaire, * Je suis partoutJ The public hear my versions 
of French and German plays, and applaud the actors 
who utter the words I write. My contributions to a 
magazine are read both in town and country. The 
thoughts engendered in my brain find their way into the 
palace and the hovel. The eyes of royalty read the sen- 
tences which are traced by this thin hand. The lot of 
the obscure divorcee is not so hard to bear as that of 
thousands of married women. Oh, how happy has this 
meeting made me ! But now, dear Frank, I must make 
you up a bed on this couch, and we will resume our con- 
vgrsation to-morrow. Heaven knows what Rover will 
think of all this. My character, I suspect, is irretriev- 
ably gone in his eyes. If he could speak, and were called 
as a witness, what nice evidence he could now give 
against me !" 



CHAPTER LIX. 

I DECLINE TO LEAVE ENGLAND. 

It was past four o'clock in the morning before I fell 
asleep, and past nine before I awoke. Mathilde had 
been into my room, removed Merry from his cot, given 
him breakfast in her own apartment, and left him to play 
with little Eva, under the care of the servant girl. 

Had I dreamt that I had seen Frank, had talked to 
him, and made a bed for him in the next room ? No, 
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surely^ I had not dreamt iir-oit was real I But' still a 
horrid doubt possessed me; and, before dressing mysdlf, 
I opened gently the bed-room door, and peeped out into 
the drawing-room. Yes, there was FraiJE, still asleep ! 
Many a day had passed since I had taken any pains with 
my toilet, but on this occasion I yery leisurely arrayed 
myself in the attire which I fancied most became me. 
It was a silver-grey Irish poplin, trimmed with bladk laoe ; 
and the little cameo brooch which I wore was one which 
Frank had given to me as (what he called) his ^' promo- 
tion present." , With my hair, too, I took especial pains^ and 
dressed it more in accordance with his taste than my own. 

It was now half-past ten, and I was ready to go forth 
from my room. 

" Frank !" I called out. 

There was a pause^ but no answer^ though I heard 
him move. 

" Frank, get up ! It is very late — nearly eleven o'clock. 
You will find the means of making your toilet on the 
side-table." 

" Gome in, Eva, darling. I am not undressed.'^ 

I entered the room, approached the couch on which 
he was lying, took his hand, removed the hair from his 
forehead, and then kissed it. 

" Dear Eva, I have been talking to you in my dreams 
ever since I fell asleep. By Jove ! what a handsome 
woman you are still !" 

" Ah, Frank, beauty is often but a dangerous dower ! 
Say no more about that. Get up, and make your toilet 
Considerate Mathilde has procured a razor for yon, and 
here is everything that you require. I am now going to 
see my boy, and make my peace with Rover. I give 
you twenty minutes — ^not one moment longer." 

" No, don't go, Eva ! Never mind the boy and Rover 
just now ; or send for them. Don't go out of jny sight ! 
It will not be the first time you have seen me shave. 
Don't you remember when I used to do it to get a beard ?** 
He looked so imploringly — so like what he used ta b< 
that I could not help complying with his request. 
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" Ring up the maid, Eva, and tell her to bring me 
some hot water — ^there s a darling !" 

"Frank," said I, with my hand upon the bell, "I 
think it right to tell you that I overheard your conversa- 
tions Tvith Mathilde in the shop. Now, I entreat of you 
not to hurt her feelings, or my own, by any allusion to 
her former capacity, or to the attentions that you once 
very in^properly paid to her in Lancashire. She is a very 
worthy, good creature, and, without her aid, God only 
knows what would have become of me." 

" WeH, I wont. But who is Mr. Raby ? And what is 
Mr. Raby ?" 

I could not help laughing; for it was the same ques- 
tion, put in the same words, and with the same air, which 
I had heard Sir George put to Mathilde herself, on the 
night she gave him a bed in the house. 

'* Mr. Raby, Frank, is an imaginary person." 

" Then she is not married ?" 

" Yes, she is, unfortunately, to a man named Arnold— 
a very worthless person, who is abroad." 

" I am sorry for that. Do you know, I was really very 
n^uch struck with her in Lancashire ; and if it had not 
beqn that I wanted to take Julia home, you would not have 
got rid of me for a long time. It is not only because she 
is very good-looking, but she is so well-mannered, and 
there is something so original and peculiar about her. 
As for her modesty, you know I used to think that was 
all affectation." 

" Then you were very much mistaken, Frank." 

I rang the bell. Mathilde answered it. The hot water 
she brought in her hand, placed it on the table, and 
retired. 

iit ^ :l^ ^ * 

My brother's temporary toilet completed, we sat down 
to the breakfast which Mathilde laid upon the table. It 
waa now time for Merry's dinner, and he sat between his 
unole and myself, and partook of our meal. 

" Then you wUl not go to the Cape with us, Eva ? I 
wish you would change your mind." 
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" No, Frank. The more I think of it, the more firmly 
fixed is my objection." 

"Why?" 

" In the first place, I should be a clog — it is absurd to 
deny it — a clog upon both yourself and Julia. It would 
very soon be discovered that I am a divorcee ; and re- 
member, that under your roof I would not adopt a name, 
but take that to which I have a right — the name of my 
father. This discovered, every girl of spiteful disposition, 
who envied Julia her personal attractions, would hurl that 
trial in her face, perhaps cut out the report of it, and 
paste it in a drawing-room scrap-book. As for you, you 
would be engaged perpetually in quarrels on my account 
— quarrels which would place the whole family in an ex- 
tremely awkward position. And further, my dear Frank, 
now that I know how sweet it is to earn the bread which 
I and this child eat, I would not live upon the bounty 
of even the Queen, if she could come in person and make 
the oflTer." 

But the Queen is not your brother." 
True ; but what I meant to say is, that I would not 
be a dependent of yours, since I can live honestly and 
proudly by my own exertions." 

** You could do all that at the Cape." 

" My dear Frank ! At the Cape ? Do you suppose 
any colonial magazine could afford to pay ten guineas 
for every sixteen pages of matter ? And where are the 
theatres at the Cape to make use of my translations ? 
And what would my pictures fetch at the Cape ? 
Nothing ! Besides, I will not, I could not, live anywhere 
without Mathilde. She has become actually essential to 
my existence. She has been, and she is, so faithful, so 
honest, so devoted to me and my child, that no earthly 
consideration shall ever induce me to be parted fnom 
her." 

" Well, let her also come to the Cape, where she oould 
carry on her business, I should think, to great advantage." 

"Her business here is worth more than 10002. a-year 
profit. I question whether the worth of that sum is 
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smoked througbout the entire colony by the British 
population." 

"I see that persuasion would be futile, and therefore 
I ynll not employ it. You will write to us regularly ?" 

** Of course." 

*' And, by every mail, you shall hear from us. Say, 
may I write to George Merrydale, and tell him all that I 
am now. acquainted with ?" 

'^ No. You could not do that without pleading a cause 
for me. To this I object entirely, for I have a presenti- 
ment that the day will yet come when, of his own free 
will and accord, and impelled by his own unconquerable 
oonviotion, he will throw himself at my feet and implore 
my forgiveness." 

" And would you forgive a man who in his heart did 
not believe you guilty, and yet to satisfy the world 
dragged you before a judicial tribunal, and arraigned you 
on a charge of adultery — a charge which you had no 
opportunity of rebutting — a charge which Lord Stoney- 
combe thought brought no disgrace upon him ? When I 
beUeved you guilty, I pitied George Merrydale ; but now 
my pity is all for you, and I have none for him. I feel 
that he has wronged the whole of our family; and even if 
1 wrote to him touching these documents, your line of 
life, &c., the tone of my letter would not be so warm and 
friendly as it once was, but cold, formal, and precise." 

"Prank dear, you were engaged to be married ?" 

"Yes." 

" And you broke off the match ?" 

" Yes." 

"Because you believed no woman could be trusted?" 

X66* 

" And you have left that girl, who loved you to di&- 
ti*action (and who loves you, I doubt not, to this very 
hour), to pine over her delusion and your caprice, in the 
solitudes of her father s domain ? I wonder if she would 
forgive you, if, penitent and imploring, you threw yourself 
at her feet, acknowledged your error, and demanded her 
pardon ?" 

R 
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'* Eva ! are tny thoughts written on my forehead ?" 

" No/' 

"'Because that Tery thought this in&tant crossed loy 
brain. Oh ! what would I not give to take her with me^ 
as my wife, to the Cape ! I have sold the estate. It did 
not yield much, after paying off the encumbranoea with 
which I charged it when a minor. I have only a few 
thousand pounds left. As soon, therefore, as I get my 
Majority— and I hope to do so in about four yeacs hence 
— ^it is my intention to sell out, and settle at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Do you think she would forgive me^ aiter 
my conduct*--marry me, and go with me across the seas ? 
Tell me, Eva, do you think (£e would ?" 

" If she loves you," 

*' She did. You know she did." 

" Then she does ; for women of her stamp cannot un- 
love. I loved Sir George— God knows I loved him«^and 
I love him still ; and if he were repentant^ and volon- 
tanly confessed his error, I would forgive him." 

" And live with him ?" 

" That is another question." 

" Eva, I dare say she would forgive me ; hut the ques'^ 
tion is, would she again he ready to become the wife of 
a man who had so treated her ?" 

" She might." 

'' Would you, Eva ?" 

'* I might. A woman is easily moved by a man whom 
she loves." 



CHAPTEB LX, 

A DEATH. 

The greater portion of my brother's stay in London was 
spent in my company ; and when he returned to Irriand, 
I not only heard from him, but had a very long letter 
from my sister. It was no time for me to harbour ani- 
mosities ; and, although I looked upon Julia's regard ior 
Sir George Merrydale as the very keystone of all my 
misfortunes, I replied to her epistle in the true spirit of 
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efsteriy ftflfecfion. If she deserved panisKment, it had 
been inflicted in a variety of shapes since my condemna* 
tioi^. She vras passionately fond of society and of admira* 
ti<>fi ;' and for some time past she had enjoyed very Uttle 
of either the one or the other. 

Frank reneireff his offer of marriage; his lady-love 
thought proper to pardon and accept him ; and I had the 
satisfaction to read in the Times the announcement of 
their marriage. This event somewhat delayed their de- 
parture for the Cape ; but at the end of the month, Frank, 
in command of a detachment of his regiment, sailed from 
Cork, accompanied by his wife and sister. 

I had now no relation or connexion (except my boy) in 
Europe. The reflection for awhile made me feel lonely ; 
but incessant work, and Mathilde's lively talk, lessened 
the pain, and ere long I was once more perfectly recon- 
ciled to my fate. 

It was a great joy to be reconciled unto, and acknow- 
ledged by, my blood relations as a virtuous woman, albeit 
they were far away from me. But this joy was speedily 
followed by an event which caused me the deepest sorrow. 
Poor old Colonel Stair, my child's godfether, Mathilde's 
best fiiend, was knocked down by a cab, while crossing 
the street on his way to the shop. I was standing at 
my window, musing over a scene which I intended to de- 
scribe, and saw the accident occur. The wheel of the 
cab passed over the neck of the gallant old soldier, who 
was taken up senseless and brought into the shop, whence 
he was conveyed, at my request, to the large couch in 
my drawing-room. A surgeon was in attendance imme- 
diately, and Mathilde ran down to Spring Gardens, and 
brought back with her one of the most eminent medical 
men in London. The colonel breathed, but spoke not, 
though his eyes were partially open. My tears and 
anxiety induced a belief that the old colonel was iny 
father, or some relation equally dear to me ; and the more 
eminent of the medical men took me by the hand, and 
led me into the bed-room, the door of which was open» 
His sorrowfd looks told me very plainly that there was 

r2 
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no hope ; and when I inquired if the danger w«fe itnno- 
nent, he replied, " He may survive till midnight^ but most 
probably a very few hours will end his suffering^. Not 
that he is in pain. He will expire without a gio&Q^.<Mr 
word, or even a sigh." 

*'But you will remain with him, I trust?" • 

" If you desire it ; but he is beyond medical aid." 

'^ Remain, at least, until his daughter can be Beat for." 

" His daughter ?" 

"Yes. Colonel Stair is not a relative of mine. I had 
not even the honour of his acquaintance. But I know he 
has a daughter." 

" Poor girl ! It may be as well to summon her, cer- 
tainly ; but he will not recognise her, nor will the lids 
which have just closed, again be opened." 

Mathilde was kneeling beside the couch. The colonel's 
hand held hers in a convulsive but steady grasp. 

" Where is the colonel's residence ?" I was aeked. 

" In Great Stanhope Street." 

" What number ?" 

I gave the number of the house. 

" I will go myself, and break the painfiil intelligence, 

and bring his daughter here. It would be advisable that 

the medical attendant of the family should aceompiaoy 

her — ^not that he can render the colonel any assistance." 
-x- -x- -K- * -X: 

Upwards of an hour had elapsed before the doctor re- 
turned with Miss Stair and the colonel's physician. Wliat 

a scene was that which I was then doomed to witness ! 
* -Jf -x- * * 

" In the midst of life we are in death !" sobbed Ma- 
thilde, when we were alone. " To think of that dear old 
soldier, who was so hearty and so joyous yesterday, telling 
me of a hair-breadth escape he once had, when leading 
on a forlorn-hope with his friend. Sir Dudley Hill— to 
think of his being killed so suddenly, and in that iguoble 
manner, by a reckless driver of a cab, who was, it seems, 
taking a debauch^ from his lodgings to his club !" 

The only. dead person I had ever seen p]:eviou8ly was 
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the Dowager Lady Merry dale, and the eflfect that that 
sight had upon me was not very different from the effect 
which the sight of the colonel's corpse had upon his 
daughter. How acutely did 1 feel for the poor girl ! 

When I fell asleep, which was not until the morning 
dawned, I dreamt of the dowager — dreamt that she rose 
from the dead, went in quest of her son, brought him 
baok to England, placed his liand in mine, bade us fare- 
well, and again returned to the vault, taking with her my 
child ! ** Son for son. It is but a fair exchange," she said. 

" No ! no !" I screamed, in my sleep. " My boy ! my 
boy ! Come here. Merry !'* 

*^ I am here, mamma darling," said the child, who had 
crawled into my bed ; but, hungry as he was, would not 
disturb me. 

** I would not leave you, mamma dearest !" 

How frantically did I hug him to my heart, whilst I 
put to myself the question, ** Which do you love best, the 
father or the child ?" 

In the same way that one passion devours another, so 
does one thought drown another thought. The death 
of Oolonel Stair, the grief of his daughter, were now 
absorbed in the question I had just asked myself — a 
question suggested by a dream ! Would I be restored to 
George s heart and undivided love, on the condition of 
giving to the grave my beautiful boy ? I was just then 
employed in translating Friedrich Halm's drama of 
Gtiseldis for the English stage, and I had tried to think 
that the woman was wrong. I had made marginal notes 
on my copy ; but this dream had created a revolution in 
my soul; and when poor Mathilde, with swollen eyes, 
came into the room and spoke to me, I was absent in my 
manner^ and, I sadly fear, almost rude to her for disturb- 
ing my reverie, horrible as it was. For days and days 
that drefim haunted me, and threw a pall over a bright 
hope which in my secret heart I had often cherished. I 
was now afraid to think of Sir George Merrydale — some- 
times wished that my love for him might be curdled, if 
not into hat^, at all events into indifference, " There is 
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nothing in dreams," I trould then say to myself; ^* and 
the dowager would never demand or dictate from the 
realms ahove so painful a sacrifice/' 



CHAPTER LXI. 

SHOCKING EVENTS. 

Mathilde's nerves were so shattered by the sliock 
which the coloneVs death had given her, she was nikable 
for some days to attend to her business in the shop ; and 
the event itself, as well as the gloomy vein of thought 
which it had opened in my brain, had rendered me so 
unfit for literary coipposition, or indeed any work what- 
ever, that I was only too happy to have Mathilde's com- 
panionship. On one of these days I took up a pencil, 
and upon half a sheet of letter-paper I began to sketch 
a figure. At the time, I was unconscious whose figure 
it was, for I was engrossed in thinking of some remarks 
which had escaped Mathilde. It was not until the 
sketch was nearly finished that I found the — almost 
mechanically — drawn figure and face before me were 
those of the late Colonel Stair. My hand bad uncon- 
sciously followed, or traced, the impression which was on 
my mind. 

" Good gracious ! my lady, it is the very image !** cried 
Mathilde, when I exhibited to her the sketch. 

" Then I will finish it, and at some future time you 
shall give it to his daughter." 

At that moment the door was opened. The shop-boy 
entered the room, and gave Mathilde a piece of paper, 
upon which was written in pencil, " Mr. Shortning would 
be very glad to have an interview with Mrs. Grey and 
Mrs. Baby, as he has something of importance to com- 
municate." 

When Mathilde had read the above, she handed the 
paper on which it was written to me. 

**Let Mr. Shortning come up-stairs," I said to the 
boy. Mr. Shortning came ; I rose to receive him witb 
extended hand^ and motioned him to a chair. 
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The sad accident to the dear old colonel was naturally 
the. first topic touched upon. 

" Very sad — ^very sad, indeed !" replied Mr. Shortning ; 
*' but he spoke in a tone which indicated that he, too, had 
some individual and particular grief upon his mind, 
which drowned the consideration of all otiier woes." 
I showed him the sketch. 

^' Yes, very good; very good, indeed; very good !" But 
it was quite evident the manager was thinking of some- 
thing else. 

•* You asked me the other day to give you something 
in verse for a prologue — something descriptive of a man 
who has a mania for disputatiou. Here are some lines, 
which I think will suit you. The ideas are not original ; 
they are translated from a poem written by a Frenchman, 
M. de Bulidre, a very well-known author. Shall I read 
them ?" 

** Yes, please." (How sorrowfully were those two words 
uttered !) 

I read the verses. 

" Excellent ! excellent ! The very thing I wanted ; but 
it is too late for me, I fear," said Mr. Shortning, moum- 
fiiily, '' The truth is, I have come to tell you of the state of 
my affairs, and to settle with you^for your labours before I 
break, Mrs. Grey." 

"Break!" exclaimed both Mathilde and myself. 
" Yes. For the last nine months I have been going 
down hill, steadily. I made the mistake of spoiling one 
really good company to make two indifferent ones. The 
new theatre has been paying, but the profits have barely 
covered tiie losses of the old* one. And both are now 
being carried on at a loss of 40{. a week. Unable to get 
money elsewhere, I had to call in the Jews ; and they 
have so screwed me down, that, without becoming a 
bankrupt, I should never get out of their clutches. I 
owe you, Mrs. Grey, 18Z. — take it, please ; and you, Mrs. 
Baby, 8i. 148. 6d. for cigars." 

Mathilde and myself both refused to touch the coin ; 
but Mr, Shortning explained to us that if we did ijot 
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take the money, the Jews would, and that the " preferende" 
he showed us was not " fraudulent" or improper, either ia 
law or in morals. ' 

'' I must now get an engagement as an actor," ^ghed 
Mr. Shoftning, attempting to smile; " and hard work it 
will he to support my family on the salary, good as it may 
be. I shall have to ' star* it in the provinces, and bear 
the sneers of every provincial whose services I did not 
think adapted to the London hoards. Yes ; and some of 
those whom I did employ, and who cringed to me when I 
was a ruler, wiU,' now that I am a mere subject, like 
themselves, treat me as the courtier treated Francis the 
First, when they were fellow-prisoners at Madrid — throw 
their boots at me, and tell me to go to the devil." 

" I wish I could assist you, Mr. Shortning," sighed 
Mathilde. 

" I know you do ; you need not tell me that, Mrs, 
Baby. I am aware that it is out of your power. Besides, 
you yourself must prepare for a reverse of fortune ! 14 
grieves me to tell you that the climate of BruxeUes has 
become too hot for your husband, and he has left tbot - 
city for the capital of France. He told a friend of mine, 
who met him in a caf6, that he was coming to England 
shortly to superintend your business." 

Poor Mathilde became deadly pale. " Heaven forbid !" 
she at length gasped. ''But perhaps he has becomo 
steady, and " 

" Alas ! Mrs. Baby, such men — men who have been 
active, and then have become idle — ^men who have been 
sober, and have become dissipated, invariably go from 
bad to worse. Your husbftnd has not reformed. On the 
contrary, he is now confirmed in those habits of drinking 
and gambling which well-nigh ruined you eighteen 
months ago ; and my desire is to give you timely warning 
of this impending danger, that you may set those clever 
brains of yours to work, and consider how you may best 
avert the consequences of his promised visit. I see you 
are sadly agitated ; but, as your friend, I felt it a pwi; of 
my duty not to conceal from you this unpleasant infor* 
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maijon. ' Forewarned is forearmed, you know. Have you 
remitted him his allowance regularly ?" 

*' Yes ; and I have sent him additional sums besides, 
in order that he might not have any excuse for 
returning." 

'^ You sent those additional sums with the best motives, 
no doubt ; but I fear they have only enabled him to 
gratify more freely his propensities, which have led to 
his sudden exodus from Belgium. Now, tell me, what 
would you do if he were to make his appearance ?" 

" I know not. I am powerless, Mr. Shortning. To 
carry on the business would be madness— -fighting against 
hope. It would not pay for the rent of the house, after 
he had driven away every respectable customer. Flight — 
flight to some obscure place where he would not be 
likely to discover me — ^is the only remedy I can think of." 

" How much mobey could you scrape together on very 
short notice : say twelve or eighteen hours' notice from 
this time ?" 

" Not thirty pounds ; for I paid an instalment into the 
bank only the day before yesterday." 

" For how much could you sell the business ?" 

"For 15001. ; but it requires time, of course^ to get a 
purchaser." 

** Do you know of no one who would purchase it at 
once ?" 

No. But surely his return is not a certainty ?" 

I fear it is. Could you not find a purchaser to-day?" 

" I know a person who would give 1500Z. for it, but it 
would require time, I tell you, to negotiate. If I were 
to seem anxious to sell, he would not offer me half of 
that sum." 

**How much do you still owe the bank?" 

" Six hundred and fifty pounds." 

*' Lose no time, Mrs. Baby. Go ; go at once ! Sell 
the business for what it will fetch ; you are now what the 
law calls a feme sole, and may legally do this ; pay off 
the bank, put the proceeds into your pocket, and wing 
your flight to some country town, where you are most 
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likely to remain undiscovered by that profligate moa* 
star !" 

" You terrify me -^ " 

" He is in London !" 

" Impossible !" 

'' I have seen him ; and he would have bera hei^ last 
night had I not asked a friend to drink with Um, and 
keep him out of the way for the next four-and-tweniy hours. 
At this moment he is sleeping off the effects of last night s 
potations in a notorious tavern in Ghandos^strerta" 

" Gracious Heaven !" 

'' Sell the business ! Put on your bonnet and shawl, 
and I will go with you in search of the customer. After 
to-day I do not guarantee your safety," 



CHAPTER LXII. 

SACRIFICES. 

Mathilde, leaving her child under my care, accosapaniod 
Mr. Shortning. 8he was absent for three hours» daring 
which time she had sacrificed her business by selliDg it 
for 725Z. She reahzed the amount of the cheque which 
she received in payment, and defrayed to the bank the 
balance of the debt which she considered she owed to 
Sir Greorge Merrydale. The remaining 7l!)L she placed 
in her purse, and brought home with her. 

" Lock it up in your desk, my lady," said Mathilde, 
*' while I pack my boxes and yours. We will leave thip 
to-night, and take a lodging in Pimlico." 

The packing, however, was not half completed, when 
there was a knock at my door. 

** Come in," I said. 

A man, whose face was much bloated, whose eyes were 
bloodshot, whose beard was grizzly, hair uncombed, whose 
linen was filthy, and whose garments were stained with 
dust and drink, and to whose boots were clinging patches 
of moistened saw-dust, entered the room ; and, in a tbick, 
husky voice, demanded, "Is Mrs, Eaby here?" I had 
never seen the man^ and had never beard him spe^ 
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exeepi through the windowed door which separated the 
shop from the back room ; but I instantly recognised in 
the intruder the person of Mathilde's husband. In reply 
to his question, I said— 

"No." 

" Perhaps she is in the bed-room, madame ?** 

" No ; she is not." 

" Would it offend your notions of delicacy if I were 
to look?" 

'^ I have answered your question, sir, and that is suf- 
ficient. These are my apartments, and I command you 
to leave them." 

" You may perhaps rent these apartments, or live in 
them gratis ; but you exe not aware, I fancy, that I am 
your landlord, and have a right to go into that room ?" 

"I deny your right, sir, and I caution you not to 
advance." (He was moving towards the bed-room door.) 
'* I caution you not to advance !" I repeated, " If you 
do, I, with the assistance of my dog, will prevent you." 
I called " Rov«r." The dog rose from the rug, shook 
himself, uid stood by my side. 

" You need not think of threatening me with a dog 
when I am in search of a , madame." He made use 
t^ an expression which I cannot repeat, and made it 
wot© insulting still by adding, " Those of a feather flock 
together." 

" Once more I warn you not to cross that threshold !" 
He grinned, that hideous, indolent grin of a drunken man, 
and placed his hand on the brass 'knob of the bed-room 
door. I pushed him violently aside. Rover did the rest. 
Mr. Arnold lay extended on the floor as helpless as was the 
thief. I rang the bell. The giri came, and I requested 
her to call a policeman. 

" This pCTson," said I to the officer, " has thought 
proper to enter my rooms in search of Mrs. Baby. , I 
told him she was not here, and I commanded him to 
depart. He would not listen to me, and I therefore 
caused my dog to arrest him until I could procure your 
assistance. The man is drunk ; I have no chajrge to 
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make against him ; and shall be satisfied if he be kept 
in confinement until his senses are restored to him, when 
he may be set at liberty." 

" A night in the station-house, and a plentifal supply 
of Adam's ale, will do him no harm, madame, I dare say,** 
responded the policeman. ^ 

^ " You see this, don't you? See how I am ?" Arnold 
inquired, almost inarticulately. 

" Yes, my friend," said the policeman. 

" And she shall pay for it !" 

" No doubt." Then turning towards me, the policeman 
said, smiling, '* Be so good as to call the dog off him, and 
I will take the gentleman away, madame." 

Released from the dog, Mr. Arnold's fury knew no 
bounds; and not until the policeman drew his truncheon, 
and seized him by the throat, did he cease giving utter- 
ance to that revolting language and vehement geaticola- 
tion in which besotted intoxication prompted him to 
indulge. He cursed his wife, his child, myself, the dog, 
the policeman, the law, the country, and the Queen ^ 
and invoked '* squadrons of earthquakes to charge thfe 
earth into the mighty ocean." Had only one tithe of 
the prayers he uttered on that occasion been granted, 
the balance of power would have ceased to give pc^ 
ticians any further anxiety ; so fearfully was his frantic 
poUcy in favour of Satan having " universal dominicMi, 
and his seat of government on the outside of this great 
globe," which, he said (in confirmation, I suppose, of a 
similar opinion previously expressed by Shakspeare), 
would '^ some day or other, an^ that before long, dissolve 
and leave not a wreck behind." He* then — the sight of 
the truncheon having smouldered his wrath and oheoked 
his invocations — wished to give me in charge; and on 
the policeman inquiring "For what?" he replied, "For 
arson, and receiving stolen property." 

" Well, come along, and give your deposition before 

Mr. Seeker," said the pohceman, dragging him out of the 

room, down the stairs, into the street, and away to the 

etation-house. 

* * It * ^ 
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Rather pity poor Mathilde's weakness thaii reprove it, 

reader, for her excuse was that this man was the father 

of her child. She paid a visit to the ** lock-up," saw the 

inspector, with whom she had some acquaintance, and 

begged of him to show Mr. Arnold every indulgence in 

his power. " And when he is released," she said, — " and 

yoir have promised me that shall be effected without 

taking him before the magistrate, — give him this 20Z. 

note, and tell him it is all his unhappy wife can afford out 

of the wreck of that prosperous business which she lately 

carried on. And tell him, Mr. Mackenzie, that I harbour 

no feeUngs of resentment towards him, and that in my 

prayers I will never forget to offer up one to God for his 

reformation and future happiness. Tell him ^Iso, Mr. 

Mackenzie, that I have gone from London, leaving no 

trace behind me — ^that it would be in vain to seek me, 

and that if he did, and were successful, I have not the 

means of supporting him, and that to support myself and 

jDy child will be more than my shattered nerves are well 

equal to." And she saw Arnold, and while he slept (for 

the officers, dictated by the precepts of humanity, had, 

in spite of regulations which were not based upon common 

sense, given the drunkard " something to drink," in order 

to *f keep him quiet"), and, touching his hand and his 

brow, Mathilde took her last leave of liim, or, at all 

events, what she hoped would be her last leave, in this 

world. 

•x- "X- ^ -x- ^ 

" Where are we to go ?" — "What are we to do ?" For the 
second time these questions were left to the ingenuity of 
poor Mathilde to solve. As for me, reader (with sorrow 
aiKl some shame I confess it), I never had a single grain of 
that useful commodity called worldly sense ; and if I were 
to live to the end of the next century, I fear I should be 
as ignorant of its principles as I am at this moment. 

The failure of Mr. Shortning was a sad blow to my 
income. If I could now earn 150Z. a-year by my pen, it 
would be as much as I had any right to reckon upon. 
By knitting, or other " work," very little could be made, 
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in conjunction ^th Kterature, for my flngerc Mi imary 
and stiff after scribbling all day long. 

" You could write as well in the country, my lady, as 
in the town/' suggested Mathilde, while pondering oyer 
the momentous questions mentioned above. 

" True, Mathilde." 
And we could live so much cheaper in the conntry*/' 
Very toie." 

And the air would be purer and better for onr 
children, my lady, than the air of a lodging in London — 
such a lodging as your means would compel yon to 
take. Besides, I shonid never have a moment's ease in 
London. I should even be afraid to look out of a 
window." ^ 

** Oh, by all means let us go into the country.*' Then 
oame the question — what part of the country ? 

" It would not do to live at a very great distance from 
London, nor out of a place where newspapers were to be 
hired, and books borrowed,— for your business, if I may so 
call it, requires you to keep yourself informed of what 
goes on in the world; besides, you would not like, nor 
should I, to lose sight, even for a day, of the shipping 
news " 

"Very true, Mathilde." 

" It must be in a country town, then, my lady, where 
perhaps I might be able to set up a little business — a very 
small affair, hardly big enough to be called * a venting. " 

" Very well — a country town let it be." 

" And it ought to be, I think, a seaport town— a town 
to which steamers ply dally." 

"Why?" 

*' Because, my lady, by making the acquaintance of 
the captain, the mate, or the steward or stewardess, we 
could get anything from London in a small way, withotft 
expense, and your writings safely delivered into the 
publisher's hands without the risk of losing them by post, 
and the expense of the carriage." 

" Yes ; very true." 

'* And moreover, my lady, it will be an amusement for 
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Maaier Merry and little Eva to be taken to see the steam- 
boats come in and the passengers land — and then have a 
run on tiie sands. For Master Merry especially it will 
be highly beneficial to be near the sea-^shore. It opens a 
boy's mind^ I think, to see ships and boats — to watch the 
ebb and flow of the tide, and be told all about these 
things. What think you, my lady, of Bamsgate V 

"Where is that?" 

" About six hours' journey by the steamer. Ramsgate, 
you know, is an English watering-place, and was a very 
fashionable one before the Continent became so close to 
England by means of the railway to Dover and Folke- 
stone." 

" But why do you fix upon Ramsgate T* 

" Because, being, as it were, a sort of exploded resort 
of fashionable folks, you would be able to walk abroad 
with less restraint than at many other places; and I know 
that it is a place Arnold will never come to, for he once 
told me he detested Ramsgate. A boat will leave London 
Bridge to-nK)tTOw morning at nine o'clock." 

" Very well, Mathilde ; we will go to Ramsgate." 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

A CHANGE OF SCENE. 

We were next day steaming down the river. I looked at 
all the passengers, and congratulated myself that I knew 
none of them, and was unknown. Mathilde was equally 
happy in that respect. The weather was extremely fine, 
and the water as smooth in the Channel as the surface of 
the Lake of Wallanstadt. We counted our joint capital, 
and discovered that we had ninety pounds and some odd 
shillings, in bank notes, gold, and silver. Mathilde got 
into conversation with the captain, a very droll little man, 
who appeared much pleased with his affable passenger. 
To have looked at Mathilde's face, one would have sup- 
posed she had just inherited a large fortune, and had not 
a sorrow or care in the world. Merry and Eva were 
playing on the deck, and a gentleman was joining in their 
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diversion, preparatory to addressing some remark .to me 
which would lead to a conversation. He was .dcessed 
like a gentleman, but I entertained grave doubts whether 
he was entitled to that rank, for he made use of ttvo or 
three slang phrases, and the assortment of jewdlery^en 
his person was upon a scale somewhat too extensiT^:. He 
was, however, a well-dispositioned man, for if ha ioA not 
been, the children would not have accepted bis jftdvaaces 
so readily. With his birth or position in sofi^yilrhad 
no concern. We were then fellow-voyageraj'^nd I, de- 
termined that if he spoke to me I would notr^ula^iiiABi. 

It was as I expected. "What charming c\kilAtm, 
madame," he said. ' . .-• 

I made a bow. 

" And how like the little girl is her brother I" . 

« Yes." 

" Yonder is Tilbury." 

** Indeed." 
• Then the ghost of Sheridan rose up b^fofe.me ; Sir 
Christopher Hatton, who might be known by.tbd way he 
turned oTut his toes; Lord Burleigh's shake of the head — 
Don Whiskerandos ; the Beef-eater, who might i^ot ^ a 
beef-eater after all; poor Tilburnia, whose soul was sunk in 
comfortless despair; Puff, Dangle, and Sneer — the stril^ng 
of the clock which saved a description of the sun gil/ding 
the eastern hemisphere; the firing of the cannoa three 
times, " too much of a good thing" — ^the Channel flf et. 
The play took entire possession of my thoughts. I felt 
my whole countenance lighted up by a smile, and invo- 
luntarily looked towards the Foreland, to see whetbei: the 
Armada was really in sight or not. 

" Have you seen that immense dog that we have on 
board ?" inquired my fellow-passenger. 

" Yes ; ho belongs to me. ' , 

" Indeed. He appears to be quite at home anaongst 
the sailors, and he runs up and down the ladder wliich 
leads to their den just as if he were a kitten." 

" I dare say. He was at sea for some short time/" 

" Ah ! then that accounts for it." 
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^- 1 suppose SO." 

N-eariy the whole. of the passengers — some sixty or 
seventy: — ^were now in the fore part of the vessel, and I 
was left alone with the stranger and the children. I could 
eee Matbilde and the captain laughing, and heard persons 
daratng their hands and crying ''bravo/' I was curious 
to Hiiow the cause of this, and expressing my wonder, the 
stronger took little Eva in his arms, and I, taking Merry's 
faand^ approached that part of the crowd where stood the 
<^ptain and Mathilde. It was Hover who was thus enter- 
taining the company. He was carrying up the narrow 
ladder a large can brim full of tea, without spilling a 
single drop. 

"But that is nothing to what I ve seen iim do, sir/! 
said the sailor to the captain. 

" Then you know the dog ?" 

" Went out in the Wanderer with him, sir— saw him 
washed overboard in the long-boat." 

" Oh, that's the dog, is it ?" 
' ' " The same dog, sir." 

• ^* Where did you leave the Wanderer ?" Mathilde asked 
the sailor. 

"At Rio. Couldn't stand being constantly wet. I 
caught the rheumatics, and came home in another vessel. 
Two other men were obliged to leave her for the same 
reason. She'll go down, one of these days, when he is carry- 
ing on, like a madman, and driving her bows under." 

I shuddered and became faint on hearing this. 

" He is a very nice man to sail with in moderate 
weather," continued the sailor, " and a very indulgent 
man to his crew when the vessel's in port, but in a gale 
of wind he is rather too much of a dare devil; and for 
anybody only to hint to him that he ought to take in 
another reef is to make him give the order to shake 
another out.'* 

** How very like Sir George !" whispered Matbilde 
to me. 

" That is always the worst of your daring amateurs," 
said the captain to the passengers generally. 
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''He is not an amateur, sir/' said the saitor. '''He's 
been ixy sea, a&d ^sited all parts. A smarter seaafton 
meret wtdked a deck ; and as for a navigator, Tmb sailed 
with a good many, bnt never saw his equal. We sighted 
isHm islmid of St. Paurs n^ar the line^ tdthin five miniites 
ef the' time &e said me sbcmld; and so it was vhm we 
made Bao^. But, good Lord, if I had that man s moBey, 
eabdi mer going, ahout the seas in a sdiooner, or any other 
enifli. My firm helief ia that he is touched in the upper 
story." 

B^w sad did this opinien make me ! Comings as it 
(Kd, iii oortoboration of the opinion, expressed by my 
brother, touching the state of Sir George's mind, at eer- 
iain niforvals. 

The stranger, who was still standing beside me, directed 
my attention to a tall young gentleman of extremely 
piepo sBUBBin g appearance; who was looking on, but with 
a vacant air, at the dog'& perfc^rmances^ and listeaiag 
listlessly to the sailor s story. 

" We shall arrive at Margate presently, madam, ^mi 
fbm you wiH witness a Scene. That young man will 
want to leave the vessel there with his luggage ; and I 
nhaU bftve to pirevent him." 

•' in^Md ?" 

" Yes. I (»ainot tell you more just now ; but between 
Margate and Bomsgate, you shail hear his history." 

"Margate, Margate, Margate !" was called out loudly 
bv an officer of the vessel, and the passengers intended 
for thiat place were disembarking, amongst them the 
young man to whom my attention had been directed. 
He wad stepped, and requested to remain oil board. He 
becattfiie very pale and agitated, especially when he saw 
his poftmanteatf and carpet-bag taken possession of by 
th6 stranger. 

The young man sat down on the grating near the 
W%o^, on the spot pointed out by the stranger. He 
buried his face in his bands to hide it from l£e public 
gi^s^e, and appeared to be absorbed in grief. 

'^ That young geqtlem w/' sai4 tb^ stranger to me, " is 
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A banker's clerk, and I, thinking he was going to Bams- 
gate, made arrangements accordingly. One of his em- 
ployers is now there waiting our arrival. That port- 
fi^anteatr, I doabt not, contains a goodly portion of a 
large mta lately embezzled." 

** I rtm very sorry. Poor young man." 
' " And so am I, for he is a youth of very good family 
and oofine'Xions. It is a thoui^and pities, certainly. I 
could haive taken him long ago, but we wanted to find 
out if he had any accomplices ; and it seems he has not." 
' The yotmg man suddenly sprang from his seat, rushed 
16 the vfeSfl^rs sMe, and jumped overboard. The captain, 
who saw him leap, called out at the top of his voice- 



Ease her!" "Stop her!" "Reverse the engines. Go 
astern ! Full speed!" 

In two or three minutes the steamer was close to the 
struggling yonth, who was about to sink. Unbidden, 
Rover, who had rushed to the oftef -part of the vessel with 
the crowd, jumped into the sea, swatu to the yonth, 
«tid placing his ba6k beneath the body, kept the head and 
shoulders above the water, until a boat could be lowered, 
ft work which oconpied six or seven minutes. The youth 
did all in' his power to extricate himself from the dog, 
but his efforts were of no avail. He was taken into the 
boat, lifted on to the deck, carried into the fore-cabin, 
where he was resuscitated, and secured. By this time 
•we had arrived at Ramsgate. 

The captain had recommended Mathiide, who said she 
wanted lodgings in a very quiet locality, to a very re- 
spectable woman of his acquaintance, who lived in Hardres 
Street, and thither our party repaired, followed by the 
Ittggage. Bovet seemed very reluctant to leave the steam- 
vessel. K may be, that the sailor, whom he apj^eared 
to remember, afforded him pleasing recollections of his 
master — Sir George Merrydale. 

" I was predetermined to like Ramsgate — principally 
because Mathilde had selected it for our abode — and the 
moment 1 landed I gave myself up to admiration. I'he 
pier was the first object of my eulogy — then the com- 

s^ 
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fortable appaarancd of the harbourmasters houses if^^ 
office — then those venerable chalk cliffs— and the sa^^ 
dotted all over with occupied chairs — then the numb 
of children, most of them mounted on donkeys — ^thep., 
Albion Hotel — ^the extreme cleanliness of the butph^' 
shops in Harbour and High Streets — the mark.e|ypiace, 
and the quantity of beautiful fruit (it was the moft)i,of 
August) — ^then a group of fishermen, wliich s^gg^i^ted a 
picture — and, lastly, the lodgings. The rooms yf'&fp.J^ 
small ; but I was perfectly satined with them^, .. .. i ^ . 
" They will do very nicely, my lady, until we /^n, look 
about us," was Mathilde's reply to my loud exp^aion 
of contentment. 



CHAPTER LXIV. " '■ 

ECONOMY. 

• - .- .. .|. 

Having looked ^' about" her sufficiently, Mathilde.sented 
a small cottage near " the Nursery Garden," T.Ha jpg^ 
was I2l. per annum, unfurnished; and at seve^fil .'^,>6ales, 
without reserve, to the highest bidder," she piuclma^^ 
enough second-hand articles to supply our wivato. , . A 
few silver spoons and forks, some table-linen, a flit^AU 
tea-service in real china, and sundry other useful mat- 
ters of the like character, we had brought with us ^r/^ifx 
London. .. */ 

"Fancy all that, my lady — ^fumiture, washingf-tabs, 
cooking things, everything that is now to be seen— lex- 
cept what we had by us — ^fancy all that, for how-mach 
do you suppose, my lady ?" 

" Seventy pounds ?" . . / " 

" Thirty, my lady. Not one-third of what they cps^ ; 
but then most of the things have been a long wbi}^«.ip 
use, and the sales were peremptory — bankrupts' pro- 
perty, — and I have bought you a lot of flowers in potS::— 
enough to stock this little garden at the baok of the .cot- 
tage. I bought the whole of them for nine shillings, 
stand and all. And now, my lady, don't you see>" said 
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llf (i(thi):de^ " that we shall be living at the very lowest 
rent— say that the interest of the 30i. for the furniture is, 
at five per cent., 11. lOs. a-year, and the rent 121. It 
i^ni mtvke much more than seven shillings a-week, in- 
^^irig taites and all." 

• '" Ho^i*' very clever you are to be sure, Mathilde,'' 
kaid I. • 

" ''Wehave now to consider our living, which cannot 
bfe managed, I fear, under thirty shillings a-week, includ- 
ing twopence a-day for the TimeSf six shillings a-month 
to the library, and one or two other little extras." 
' ***But you forget the washing !" cried I, in immense 
triumph that a gleam of worldly sagacity had dawned 
upon me, and enabled me to remind Mathilde of an 
omission in her cedculation. 

" The washing and the ironing, my lady, I intend to 
do myself." 

** Then you must have a servant lo cook, and draw 
"Venter, and do all that sort of work." 
/ ''''Ko/ my lady, I intend to do everything myself, ex- 
'pipt'npan Saturdays, when I shall hire a woman for the 
&ay to help me to put the cottage in order — ^whitewash 
Thfe kitchen, and scour and sand its flagged floor." 

'^^'But I must help you in something. Let me see, 
iMbat can I do ? I can make the beds !" 

Mathilde smiled. 
' '•*' And I can peel the potatoes, and turn the meat when 
it is roasting at the fire!" 

" Y«s, my lady." 

" And I can iron ! I am satisfied I can iron. And I 
like ironing. I never was happier, as a child, than when 
I 'Was allowed to iron my doll's- clothes with my own 
hands." ' 

"^i'But don't you think, my lady, you would be much 
moref profitably employed than in peeling potatoes and 
irctning? If God grants us health, we shall do very 
wiell, my lady ; but it must be each in her own sphere. 
So long as you can earn 102. a-month, we shall not 
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want A|id vhen we are quite settled, I will fitti soind 
means of tarning an honest penny, as the saying is, by 
head work, and without much labour, my lady." 

*' But I must do something besides literatofe and 
knitting, Mathilde ? The fact is, that literature will soon 
foil me altogether." 

" How so, my lady ?" 

''Mathildp, J am almost written out, as far as original 
articles are concerned; and it is morb to the kkidiiestj 
of the proprietors of the magazine, than to the intiinsic 
merit of my last contributions, that I owe their appear- 
ance in the periodical. The resources of women pure very 
limited, and they usually exhaust themselves in their 
first efforts — just as 1 did in my first picture, and in those 
three papers — Love 8 Last Sacrifice, Trials and Troukle^ 
of Of Pfivnte TtUor, and The Bvtterfiy Queen. It is 
upon the reputation of these papers that my subsequent 
stories have been tolerated. As a translator, of course, I 
could go on to the end of my life. It is one thing to 
invent, to create ; but a very diflPerent affair to throw 
ideas from one language into another. But in doing 
this last, you know how great is the labour, and how 
small the return. Now listen to me, Mathilde. I am 
not a first-rate musician, nor is my voice anything ex- 
traordinary, although I can play and sing as well as the 
generality of ladies. Nevertheless, 1 know sufiicient to 
instruct young people, and it seems to me that if I can 
get pupils, I will give lessons." 
'* My lady ! Give lessons ?" 

" Yes, I will give lessons ; but I should prefer the 
children of the inhabitants, the tradespeople of the place, 
and not the children of the visitors ; and it strikes me 
very forcibly, Mathilde, that by these means I could 
make at least a livelihood. At all events, I could make 
tuition a great auxiliary. Indeed, I would not at all 
mind setting up a little school ; for then I might have 
Master Merry in a class, and it is high time that he 
began to learn his alphabet. And now tliat I come to 
think of it, I could teach French and German. This 



woakl smke a ^ery nice little eohool-rQOiD, and a ]pi«no 
znight fitend there.'* 

Mothilde sigjbed, and looked ai me imjiaoBf^ ; bni 
iiie idea luid now isk&^i sach deep root in my brain, ibttt* it 
-^08 not to be removed easily ; and when Mathilde left ae 
that morning, to attend to the hoasehold affidrs, I seized 
my writing-case, and drafted tlae foUoivmig notice >^ 

"A lady, in reduced circmnstancesi, wiH be happy to give insta*ac- 
tion 4k> a lew f oont^ ladies, under tlie age of fifteen. SEe will teaok 
them all or.eitW of the followiz^aecomphd^io^its : — ^Mnsic, ^iogwg^ 
drawing, French, German, and worsted work, in additioa to the^ 
elements of an English education. Terms moderate. . Amiij, for 
further information, to Mrs, Johnson, Westwood Cottage. 

This notice, written upon a card, was saspended, much 
against Mathilda's will, in severed booksellers' shops, and 
at the libraries ; and before many days had passed away, 
it was responded to. One of the residents, a house pro* 
prietor, in Albion-place, had three little girls, whose ages 
w^re respectively, twelve, eleven, and nine. He wished 
them to be taught everything ; and I engaged ia do this, 
and receive them daily from ten till one, and from three 
till five* Mr. Day, the father of the little girls, said be 
could not afford more than lOL a quarter for the three, 
and I said, "Very -well." They were to come to me on the 
lat of September, and before that day, I had two other 
little girls as pupils, one of the age of seven, and the 
other five. These — ^the Miss Wainscotts — ^were to learn 
reading, writing; geography, &c. &c. For their educa- 
tion I was to receive I2l. for the half-year, commencing 
from the 1st of September. 

A* piano was now indispensable, and Mathilde pur* 
chased an instrument of provincial structure, but of very 
f^ir tone, for 192. 10& ; and for various books, such a^ 
girampiars, dictionaries, geograpiiies, and histories, which 
we. procured from London, through the kind agency of the 
captain of the steamboat, a further outlay of five pounds 
was required, so that our "reserve fund" was now re- 
duced to sol. 98, 6d, On the 1st of September, Mr. Day 
and Mr. Wainscott, who were acquainted with each other. 
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brought tbeir children, and my little school was-fcrittaUy 
opened; Mathilde, by the way, looking far from {^leafered, 
but struggling hiard to hide her feelings. For tbey<#r8t 
week, very little progress was made; but after ibat, I 
becamiB accustomed to my pupils, and they to me, tond 'w©* 
went on famously. To my intense joy, the whole of Hlie 
children were very well-mannered and obedient ; and they 
seemed so anxious to improve, that it was quite a.pIesuBua^e 
to instruct them. Little Merry, too, stimulated by iheir 
example, was prodigiously diligent and good, in raqaect 
to his infantine studies. 

I will not fatigue you, reader, by giving any 4e|tails 
concerning my school-room. But let me assure you that 
I was comparatively a happy woman in my new avpea- 
tion ; and after school hours, did not fail to take some 
recreation, by visiting the sands with the children^ or 
taking long walks across the country, sometimes to 
Pegwell Bay, at other times to Broadstairs, accompanjed 
upon every occasion by Kover, who would carry little 
Eva on his back whenever she was tired— *Eva holding; 
in her right hand a pocket-handkerchief attaclied to ihe 
dogs collar, and Men7 or myself holding her left hap^^ , 
to steady her. ..: 



CHAPTER LXV. 

FKESH TROUBLES. 

* 

There are some men, and I believe they exist in All 
classes and grades of society, who, when they have iw 
fiicted an injury upon a wife, have a passion for aggnei* 
vating, rather than for repairing it. Of this 'clftss of 
persons was Mr. Arnold. As soon as he discovered tbnt 
Mathilde had sold the business and the furniture,' nod 
had fled beyond the precincts of his control — insomueli 
as he knew not where to find her — he caused the follow- 
ing advertisement to be inserted in the leading London 
jounials, and doubtless paid for them out of the S<M. 
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wUiDir Matiiilde had generously left for him in the hands 
of Mr. Mackenzie : — 

'/^'IVTiereas my wife, Mathilde Arnold, lately carrying on business 
ai a.iobBcdtmist;, under the name of Baby, has absconded from her 
homej.i^hoat My just cause or provocation— this is to give notice 
th^tLwill not be responsible for any debts she may contract ; and, 
whereas the said Mathilde Raby has carried off valuable property 
belonging to me, I hereby offer a reward of £10 to any person or 
pei^s^ms w^ will give such information as may lead to her appre- 
hension/' . 

 Fdrttefttely for Mathilde (and for myself, for our 
interests were indissoluble), she had abandoned the name 
of'"Rahy," and had once more resumed her maiden 
pdtrbnymie, so that the terror of being discovered was 
not added to the disgrace of being published to the world 
as tt' fiigitive and a thief. 

■* If he were not my husband," observed Mathilde, " I 
could make him pay for that infamous libel : but as he is 
mjr husband, he may say what he pleases of me, and I 
lia*ve no' remedy ; for a man can neither rob nor slander 
his ^vife f If the Church must needs marry us, I think 
th^ -Church should have the power of putting us asunder; 
and r should like to know what bishop or inferior mi- 
nister of religion would, upon hearing my case, refuse to 
grant my petition ?" 

" There was a time, Mathilde," I replied to her, " when 
the Church alone did take cognizance of matters of 
divorce, and fearful indeed were the abuses perpetrated 
in those ages. A celebrated author has very truly re- 
marked, that * Htenry the Fourth could not be father of a 
King of France without the consent of the Pope, which 
mui^t'hiate bfeen given, not by pronouncing a divorce, but 
a lie,-*-ttiat is to say, by pretending that there had not 
he^nti previotis mamage with Margaret de Valois ! And 
thetti; Mathilde, carry your mind back to the time of 
Hettry the Eighth of England ! Look at the question 
in any light you please, and you will find that it is beset 
with difficulty." 

" Of course it is, my lady ; and so are all great ques- 
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tio&s which hav^ for'tbw object legielatibn for i&e moss ; 
but surely such a difficulty is not ifisunnoii&table^ end if 
the law cannot be made quite perfect^ it surely may be 
shorn of many of those kaperfeetions which aro wom-^eo 
glaring ?" 

" Eut .what is this I see^ Mathiide ?" said I^ gknci&g^at 
another part of the Times, which I held in my haad : — 

" 8ioneycqmbe v, Bagshot. Action for Crim. Con. — ^The details 
of this case' are nnfitted for publication; and although the J'urf 
eould have had no doubt of the adultery^ especially as t£a delmdant 
and the plaintiff^s wife are now hying toRetW--Hi0V«rthclQB8, 
the testimony of the yarious witnesses, as well as the .eyidence of 
the lad/s relations, was of such a nature as to destroy eyery species 
of sympathy for the plaintiff, and a yerdict was found for the aefen- 
duit. By the way, we may mention that the disclosures made i^ 
this trial seemed to startle the judge, who summed up so strongly 
against Lord Stoneycombe, in the action which Sir G«orge ]4J»ry- 
dale brought against Lord Stoneycombe a few years back, when the 
jury returned a yerdict of 5000^. 

'' I was going to tell you somia time ago^ my lady, what 
would happen, when I beard he was going to bemarriedt 
but you said you would not listen to any scandal. I am 
Aot sorry for Lord Stoneycombe, because, if Sir Oeoi^e, 
at some future tim£, should read those papers in joax 
possession, and require any additional proof, that paca- 
graph wouM certainly supply it. Cut it out, my lady, 
ana paste it in your scrap-book. It is well worth the five 
pence which the paper will cost." 
Who is Mr. Bagshot, Mathiide ?" 
A first cousin of the lady's, and it i^as rumoiued-^ 
but I must not tell you any scandal. Now, that is a 
pretty case ! The judge was startled, was be ? I am very 
glad of that. His lordship was so esjjemely pofsitiTe at 
our trial. It seems to me that when a jqdge hiw made up 
liis mind, and taken a particular view. of a case^ be thinks 
it a sin to disturb his first impressions, and becomes 
very angry with those who attempt to do so. Have you 
looked at the shipping news, my lady ?" 

'^ Strange to say, I have not, Mathiide ; and, as I liye^ 
here is some information about the Wanderer. * This 
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vessel/ says the paper, * armed here on the ^2Qd. Her 
commauder, Tvho come through Torres Straits, on his 
retnm from New South Wales, has discovered a new 
passage, which is shorter and less dangerous than Stead's, 
for vessels under three hundred tons burden. At Hardy's 
Island* the Wanderer picked up the crew of the Fairy 
Queen, which vessel had been wrecked some days pre- 
viously, in attempting to enter the barrier. Before leaving 
the Straits, Captain Merrydale caused the Fairy Qween 
to be set on fire, as she was lying with all her masts and 
rig^ng standing, high and dry on the reef, and seemingly 
as at anchor. From her appearance at a. distance, she 
would most probably lure other vessels into her danger- 
ous locality. The enterprising commander of the Wait- 
derisr talks of exploring further his newly discovered 
passage next season. He is of opinion that there must 
be a passage wider and safer than any yet known, nearer 
to the main land.'" 

Tori'es Straits ! Hoyr often had I heard Sir George 
talk of "the frightfully dangerous navigation of Torres 
Straits !" 

That night, at eight o'clock^ when my boy came to 
kneel down and say his prayers, before going to bed, I 
dictated, after the words " God bless my dear papa," the 
following, — " and save him from all dangers by sea or 
land." Oh rising, the child looked into my face and 
observed the tears standing in my eyes. 

" What is the matter, mamma dear ?" 
Nothing, child." 
Then why do you cry ?" 

** I don't, Merry. See !" And I smiled upon him. 

** Mamma, I want to ask you something." 

'' Well, my boy, what is it ?" 

"You tell me to bless my dear papa. Where is my 
papa? What is my papa ? Has everybody a papa? Miss 
Wainscotts say they have, that they must have. I told 
them I had not got any, and they said, * Perhaps he is 
dead, Imt you were too little to remember it.' /« be dead ? 
and waB I too little to repiember it?" 
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" No, child ; your papa is living, and at sea." * 
" When will he come home ?" ' • . 

Soon, I hope, dear." • . »i 

Is he a big man ? How big ? As big as thftt'fitocrfr 
" Yes ; he is taller than that door." . . 1 1 - 

"Then how will he come into this room T^'^/Wh 
have to stoop down ?" 
" I suppose so, dear." 
" And is he Evas papa also." '^*' "' '• 

"No, dear." " "" 

"Then who is Eva's papa? She has a papa, hAfitatahid?" 
" Yes ; but he, too, is at sea." ' - .' ' 

*.* Are there many papas at sea ?" 
" A very great many." 

" Oh ! very well ; I will tell Miss Wainscotts all about 
it to-morrow." 

The child went to bed, and soon fell fast asleep. His 
questions had made me supremely miserable ; and' neither 
reading nor writing, nor music, nor talking tb'M'atWUe 
could dissipate the gloom which then had CHSiftoer/flbt^ 
in spirit. It was eleven o'clock, long past my tisuiji'hour 
for retiring, but I could not go to bed. **"  

"Give me my bonnet and cloak, Mathilde," skid I'J ^I 
will take a walk." • ' '* ' 

" At this hour ? It is nearly midnight, my lady/' 
"Yes." ' ;' 

" It is very dark outside, and there is a high wind 
blowing, and it will rain, I think." 

"Never mind; I tnust walk about in the air for an 
hour or two. I shall be quite safe with Rover." 

"Mathilde did not repeat her remonstrance, for' she 
saw that I was determined to obey the rfictiites of 'ttry 
caprice on this point. She, therefore, broiight 'infe'^hrr 
bonnet and cloak, and a pair of thick-soled boots.; '* ' 

Thus attired, I went forth to hold communion wHh tlir 
own thoughts. It was now past midnight, and £hBir6 was 
not a soul to be seen in the streets, not a voice tof be 
heard, nor a sound,- save the chiming of the clocks, wl^icli 
disturbed the silence then reigning over the whole town, 
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which in the d&y-time Was so crowded with men^ women, 
and children (for the season was now at its height, and 
what is called " upon the turn/') After wandering about 
frofl^ ^tree)b to street, for more than half-an-hour, I found 
myself near " ihh basin." It then occurred to me that I 
woud4 /walk dQwn to the sands, and watch the big waves, 
which I could now hear beating against the cUffs, for the 
tide was nearly at its flood. I stood upon the shore, as 
close to the sea as possible. Oh, how delicious was that 
solitude ! — that solitude in which I could pour foiiih my 
8ori;ow3. tp th^ Creator of the Universe^ and invoke his 
blessing on those who were so dear to me, my child and 
his father. On that night, those two beings shared with 
none other the bui'den of those prayers which gushed 
from my inmost heart, and went forth upon the wind 
which had now risen to a gale, dashing the sea against 
tlijd base of the pier, and making the spray break far 
abpv^ ite aumn^it. Oh, what a luxury for those whose 
fr^nie of i^ind is such as was mine, to be alone, all alone, 
p]{;i,£iVicjb. a;i^ight^ on the margin of the seashore 1 
... "B^,, gentle unto him, ye angry winds and waves !" I 
prayed. " Ocean, be not his grave ! Bear him in his 
barqi^ie upon your ample bosom, and safely bring him 
back again to the land of his fathers ! Be merciful unto 
all who. venture on thy deeps, but especially protect him, 
oh, thou mighty ocean ! 

^'* Boundless, endless, and sublime !' " 

At th^ moment, I heard the shrieks of men, and 
women, and children, the hoarse commands of a very 
powerlfil voice^ and the clamour of a bewildered crew. I 
n^arjl those shrieks as distinctly as possible, and then I 
hefixA the report of several guns, fired at intervals of some 
minutes, " It must be a vessel wrecked on the coast," I 
thpuebt ; " God be merciful unto them, and send them a 
safe deliverance !" Those sounds seemed close to my ear^ 
but yet there was no one astir on the pier, no lifeboat 
being got ready* All, save the raging elements, was as 
quiet and still as the tomb ! 
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" Who is that ?" a voice inquired, gnrtfy. 

I Tfiade no answer. 

*' Who is that ? Haven't you got a totfgue in your 
head ?" 

I now recognised the voice, and the right of ife 6wner 
to question me. It. was the voice of an oMfM^^entiYe 
service man, to whom I bad several times talked on the 
beach. 

** It is only a lady, not a smuggler," I said. Rover 
began to growl, and I bade him lie down, 

** Only think of a lady coming Out on sflch a night as 
this !" said the old man. " For pleasure, I warrant ? I 
think it bad enough to come out for pay, in damp, raw, 
blowing weather like this. You will catch your death of 
cold, ma'am, if you stay here." 

" Oh dear, no 1 t like it !" 

" Well, you are n6t the first lady I have seen Aown 
here in a gale of wind, watching the waves ; birt if you 
had seen as much of 'em as I have, you wooM prri^ a 
comfortable room." 

" Did you hear those voices just now— ^tbose sl^ieks 
and guns !" 

'* No ! In what direction, mtim ?" 
In tfcei^t direction. There ! listen 1 Don'tyouheaflrtfcem?" 
No, I hear nothhig ; and my old ears are pretty sharp 
ones, too." 

" There ! Did not you hear a gun fired T* 

" No." 

" How very odd !" 

" It must be all your imagination, mum." 

" I tell you that I hear them as plainly as I h^fxft yon 
speak!" 

" You hear the watei^, perhaps, rushing up into some 
of those crevices in the cliffs, aiid you fancy it ie voices. 
Many people do. What is to-day ? The 1 ] th of the 
month. New moon yesterday at seventeen minutes jmst 
six. A nice week we shall have of it. You will pro- 
bably hear lots of distress-signals from the Godwin Sands 
before it is over." 



St 
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" You need not look fof smugglers, I fanoy, in weather 
auch as this." 

" Lord bless you, mum, this is just the sort of night 
they delight in — dark, stormy, and noisy on the beach." 

" There are those shrieks again." ' » 

'^ AU faney, mum, I assure you. It is coming on to 
rain havd. Se advised by me, and go home, mum." 



CHAPTEE LXVI. 

A STORM. 

I KETUKNED to the oottage drenched "with the heavy 
shower that had overtaken me, for I would not take an 
umbrella with me, and ashamed of having kept poor Ma- * 
thilde sitting ttf so long for me, I disrobed with all 
possible speed, and went to bed. Notwithstanding the 
old pi^ventive officer's assurances that the shrieks were 
^* mere fani^y," in my own mind I was satisfied of their 
reality, and at nine o'clock next morning I begged of 
Mathilde to go out and make inquiries at the pier. She 
did so, and came back to inform me that no one had 
heard any guns or other noise, and that no vessel had 
been wrecked in sight of the port. '' It must have been 
your faooy, my lady," she added ; '' you went out in such 
a moody state of mind; and if I had not been certain 
that you would not do such a wicked thing, and if you 
had not left your dear boy in bed, I should have thought 
you were going to throw yourself over the cliiTs, and would 
not have allowed you to leave the house. As it was, I 
was in a nice fright till I heard your knock." 

*' Oh no, Mathilde, you had no reason to fear that I 
would commit suicide." 

"Well, my lady, if it were not for Eva's and for 
yo«r sake, I think that / should sometimes be tempted 
to " 

"Nonsense, Mathilde! Whenever such thoughts 
intrude themselves upon your brain, just think, as I do, 
of those lines of Oowper's, and repeat them over and 
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over again, until you are perfectly convinced of their 

truth — 

'' ' Beware of desperate steps ; the darkest day—' 
Wait till to-morrow, will have passed away.' " 
* * * * » 

Two notes !^-one from Mr. Day, the other fronoi Mr. 
Wainscott. Both tell the same tale. The weather is too 
hoisterous to admit of their children being sent to s<^)ooL 

" I am glad of it," said Mathilde, " for you look very 
unfit for teaching this morning, my lady. You had 
better let me take your easy chair into the Idtchen, and 
place it before the fire; and while I am washing the 
children's clothes, vou can read or work." 

" Indeed not, Mathilde. I spend my holiday on the 
•seashore, and the waves shall play an accompaniment to 
the wild but mournful song I mean to sing to them. 
The idea of staying in the house on a day like this ! I 
am neither salt nor sugar, so the rain cannot melt me, 
Mathilde. Now, do not look volumes of opposition at 
me, for you know that, when I am resolved on getting 
wet, no earthly power can keep me dry. Don't you 
remember how I used to ride out in the heaviest rain 
with Sir George, who liked it as much as I did ?" 

**Yes, my lady, and forgive me for saying so, but 
several of the servants, besides myself, used to think that 
both of you were a little mad when you, did those extra- 
ordinary things." 

How childish of you, Mathilde." 
There is not a soul to be seen abroad to-day, except 
those poor creatures who are obliged to be." 

" That is another reason why I wish to go. The beach 
-will be all mine." 

"And listen — there's thunder, my lady !" 

'^ So much the better. It will add to the grandeur of 
the scene. I am now in a frame of mind like that oi 
Lord Byron when he described a storm on the bank^ 
of Lake Leman : — 

'' ' The sky ia diansed, and saoh a change ! Oh, nigbt^ 
Aud stonn and OBrkness—- ye are wondrous stroug ! 
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Yet lo?^ in ^001 sti^xigtli**^afi is tke light, 
In the dax\ eye of woman. Far along, 
IVom peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leq,p8 the live thunder — ^not in one lone cloud. 
But eyerj mountain now hath found a tcmgne ; 
And Jura answers, through her mistj shroud, 
!pack to the joyous Alps uiat call to thee, aloud!' " 



*^ You had mucli better stay at home, my lady/' 
' ** No, Mathilde* Oh, how I wish it were night now !" 
Arid I went on quoting whilst I pulled on my boots:— 

f' And this is in the ni|^t. Oh, glorious night ! 
Thou wert not made for slumher^ Iiet me be 
A sharer of thv fierce and far delight ; 
A portion of the tempest and of thee !** 

^Vlt is now almost QB dai'kaa night, my lady. Do not 
go ont, I beseech you. If you have no regard for your- 
self, have 0ome for poor Koyot, who will follow you*" 

*^ Ht will ei^oy H as much an I ahall, Mathilde/' 
. " Just listen to that awful thunder." 

^/ Well» I dc^ and hear it calling to me to come out." 
. /' Tlien if you aro resolved, Jet me go with you, I will 
g^( liibs. Sright to take oa^re. of (be children/' 

^' No/ no ! It is impossible to talk to the ^em^ts in 
tb^ l^^senee of another person. If I were not alonet, 
tJa^a charm vi'ould be gone« Can jou understand my 
Idlings ?" 

*' No> my lady* Nor can I account for thia unusual 
excitement*" 

^' Indead. Then I pity you* MathiWe," 

*^ A stranger> to aee you at ibis moment^ and beai you 
tf^kj would suppose that you were intoxiicated." 

^'Andln^i intoxicated,Mathilde,byfe^ngswhichIean 
neither control nor explain. II I were with dear Oeorge-i^ 
Sir George MfrrydaK I meaxh^^t this mooient at sea, I 
W€^d atwd Jbaside bini on the deck, with my arm round 
lu»neck> and enjoy with him the alarm of his crew^^tho 
alarm which that sailor spoke of. Who can help loving 
aman whose heart in the hoar of danger is braver than « 
Ikons, and irbose pulaes^ whm he looks that danger in the> 

T 
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face^ beat all the steadier, instead of trembling ? . <;Q .Gpyd ! 
hear my prayer, and grant that my boy may be^.^aFe 
as his progenitor, for I should not like to su^y^^.i^y 
love for, and die in disgust of, my own child. If ^^j^pold 
please Thee not to endow him with great talentf^^jtbhold 
not from him that glorious attribute of bravery. O^et him 
fear Thee, O God, but not thy dispensations jjWi iff tie 
earth itself should crack and fall, the ruin whi^^.<cjrH&hf d 
his mortal frame should not make his eternal spirit quiver 
and crouch beneath thy immutable will !" , ,. ,. * ^ 

Away I went into the storm, with difficulty, «^p^ing 
way against the wind, which blew veeringly ifiroBo^.tbe 
eastward. Not a soul was to be seen in the street^^ and 
in many of the shops the gas was turned on to light them. 
There was a peculiar coldness in the air, which, waa ex- 
tremely refreshing to my face, now feverish with excite- 
raeni-*and I did not care to step out of my xoad. io i^void 
the small pools of water which the last heavy ,^hpwer h94 
formed in the streets. ..,,,./* ..., 

On the pier I saw only one man, and heiwaj^ -di^l^fsad 
in a suit of oilskin, and wore a hat called, I boUe^f^^by 
seamen, a south-wester. The spray was np Joiig^ 
breaking over the pier, albeit the tide was very higbx iap4 
the waves were Ufting their crested heads to tbe,ed^€;.of 
the parapet, for# the spray was now blown, a^^ay the 
moment it was formed. In the harbour the vessels y^^i^ 
roUing fearfully, and even in the basin there was ac^aUy 
a heavy sea running. The steamer which was to h^fs^j^ 
left for London at eight in the morning was. still, fd b^ 
moorings, although it was now half-past one. The captain 
did not dare to face the gale. ,, . -; .- 

And now I was stopped; for my progress ww arres^d 
on the pier. The force of the wind would not coffer .3||» 
to advance a step further. So I took up a.positiiEm 
against the stone breastwork, and leisurely survey^ ^tl^ 
gorgeous but terrific scene. Was that really the, b§ac^ 
upon which, a few days ago, and at this very hour^rsuch 
hordes of little children were playing, digging up the 
sand with their tiny shovels^ and buildmg castles to 
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^ith^tand the approach of the calm, calm sea, which was 
pushing, gently and noiselessly, its crestless billows 
tbwards the tiny feet of the children in whose sports it 
seemed to join ? 

A ihan approached me — to my annoyance — before I 
discovered who it was. I wished to be entirely alone, 
imi he interrupted me in my admiration of nature. He 
touched the covering which he had upon his head, and 
said> **^ Good day, mum. Awful weather! I knew th6 
dog from a long distance ofF, and thought I would take 
the liberty of coming to say a few words to my old ship- 
mate. Him and I have been together in weather as bad 
as this. Haven't we, dog ?" 

I at once recognised the sailor who had been in the 
Wanderer with Sir George, and I therefore not only tole- 
rated, but encouraged, his conversation. I extracted 
from him many particulars touching the Wanderer, of 
li^hich I was not previously in possession. Amongst 
other things, I was given to understand that there was 
not the least danger of a vessel like Sir George's running 
short of provisions or water, that the space in most 
vessels allotted for cargo was in the Wanderer stored 
Wth nothing but what her own service required — stores 
tind food of all kinds. 

" Did you ever see it blow as hard as this when you 
Were in the Wanderer?" I inquired. 

^* Yes, quite as hard. It was blowing harder than this 
•tvhen that dog was washed overboard in the long-boat* 
We were running her, and she broached to." 

**I do not understand you. How running her ?" 
" Well, mum, you see, when it blows like this, a prudent 
Irian will put his ship's bow to the wind, and there will she 
rMe meeting the sea, you observe, mum, until the gale is 
over, and then go on again. But instead of that, my lord 
mtot tun her, and there she went flying over the waves 
under a reefed foresail, made of canvas as thick as a 
board, and a small mainsail to match. In a valley — foi? 
the sea was running literally mountains high — the sails 
flapped, you see, mum. This bothered the helmsman, 

T 2 
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and in iqiother minute she was up in the wind's eye. She 

hove beraelf to, you see ; but in getting there she todi^ in 

an awful topper, which swept the deck as smooth as glass. 

Luckily, we — ^my lord as well — expected this to bapp^n^ 

and held on like grim death to the shrouds ^^d the 

belaying pins." 

***** 

When I left the sailor I walked to the East ClifiP, and 
sat down near the wall of a large garden. Here, sheltered 
in some degree from the wind» I watched the angry 
ooean^ and, whilst I gazed, sang to the wave^ a wild 
bymn, which bad for i^ burden my undying love for the 
man from whom the law had put me away. The air was 
a mournful melody, composed by Prince Gustav of 
Sweden. It used to be a g^at fayourite o{ Sir George's. 



CHAPTER LXVIL 

t MAKE SEVERAL FRIENDS. 

It was impossible not to observe that Mathilde was ex- 
tremely annoyed at my ii^aprudenoCi Imptudent I had 
oertainly been, Ibr I had taken a severe cold, which was 
accompanied by a slight fever. Indeed, I became so ill 
during the night, that it was necessary to call in a doctor, 
who pjreaoribed for me, and recommended that I should 
be kept perfectly quiet, Fortunately-^so far as I was 
individually concerned — ^tbe stormy weather continued 
for two days longer, so that it was not necessary for me 
to inform the parents of my pupils that indispoaition 
would prevent me giving them instruction during its 
eontinuanoe. 

The second quarter of the moon brought us bright 
days and calm evenings, and my scholars once more 
engaged my almost undivided attention. 

The 10th of October came, and there was scarcely a 
visitor remaining in Eamsgate. They had returned to 
the metropolis, which had disgorged them for the purpose 
of " disporting there, like any other flies," and Baiosgate 
— *to use i^ phrasQ X picked up» like a pebble, 041 the 
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beach-^was ** making all snug for the winter." The 
Lathing machines were brought from the sea-shore into 
the yards of their respective proprietors, and were now 
" laid up in ordinary," like so many gouty ships of war, 
in a dry dock. The donkeys were reposing, after the 
fatigues of the season, by working in carts, instead of 
carrying on their backs, At fUU gallop or trot, the scions, 
male and female, of Bloomsbury Square aristocracy. I 
speak partieulariy of Bloonubury Square, because a 
donkey woman, when pressing me one day to " have a 
donkey for the little boy— a very beautiful donkey, mum," 
assured me that it had been ridden on the previous day 
by the daughter of a gentleman and lady who came from 
that standard of perfective locality. There was also a 
perceptible decline and fall in the trade of those who 
vended children's spades and wheelbarrows^ painted ships 
and boats with calico sails, shell-pincushions, and mugs 
and plates, on which were views of " the Royal Harbour," 
" Augusta Stairs," &c. &c. The professional " objects 
of charity," too, had also winged their flight. The bUnd 
man who held out a tin*potfi)r half^penoe, opposite to the 
pier gate, was now probably on his beat in Piccadilly; 
the fire-damp victim was now standing at Charing Cross, 
where I had often seen him during the winter in London. 
The streets were no more enlivened by music's sprightly 
sound, and the German band had become a thing of 
other days. Nor was there a note to be heard when 
passing the Refectory Tavern, where (so the bills which 
had been daily thrust into my hand informed me) '^ the 
famous tenor from London," " the American delineator," 
and a gentleman who sang Mario s famous arias, by his 
kind permission, had, during the summer months, glad- 
dened the souls of those who delighted in harmony. 
Ramsgate, in a word, was no longer Ramsgate> but a 
comparatively deserted town, where the number of houses 
was very far in excess of the number of inhabitants* 
And, in good truth, I liked Ramsgate all the better. I 
could now take an interest in the people whom I saw 
so frequently. I could stay and nurse the child of the 
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newsman, and talk to his wife for a few minutes when I 
called at the shop for any article I required; aadwlueiir' 
ever I went with Mathilde to the hutcher's or baker's^ to 
order bread or meat, or pay a bill, I was led into s: dis- 
course upon some matter other than what, rdated to ^tfae 
business we had to settle. With the old man ntho 
supplied us with milk, yegetables, and eggs,.! btd^sta* 
blished an indissoluble friendship, and from him Lleunnt 
periodically (and it did not displease me), thut Ivm^ «tiU 
'^uncommon handsome." With the landlady of ihe iB«U 
and Dragon Hotel I became first on bowing^ »nd then 
on speaking terms, and I very rarely passed her door, at 
which she used so frequently to stand sewing, wHfaont 
receiving a kind smile and an inquiry about my health 
and that of Merry. The fishermen I also knew, not only 
by sight, but by name, and whenever their wives or 
children happened to be ailing, I was not only iaformed 
of the fact, but of the nature of the complamtirithiwluGh 
they were attacked. And sometimes I wOuld visit Uidse 
patients, and give my advice with as much gravity ksr ^aij 
London physician could command. Indeed, I eoBO. not 
quite sure, when feeling a wrist (it was only by nhaaoft 
that I could find the pulse), that I did not involimt^l]^ 
imitate the wrinkling of the brow, the pursing of thelipsf 
and the intensity of the gaze which I had so fr<eqaently 
remarked in a very eminent man who attended me ia 
Grosvenor Place, when I was suffering from palf»tation 
of the heart. The medicines, however, which I u«ed. to 
administer were of a very harmless character, and the 
vdoctor, to whom I sometimes talked on the subjeety aad 
who was by no means jealous of my amateur suooe^ 
assured me that I might '^ continue to practise without 
the slightest risk of incurring any serious responsibility." 
With our local Daguerrean artist, who was a very, do- 
spectable and intelhgent married man, 1 established. a^ 
acquaintance, and made myself tolerably proficient in that 
mechanical process of taking likenesses; andinietorn 
for his kindness in teaching me, I taught his daughter, 
who had a great "facility in learning languages, the rudi- 
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miknis .of Freooh and German. Nor must I omit to 
nMudon. that the few officers of the police — who were 
quHe-aoffioient to keep this quiet place in order — were 
yesy civil: and respectful towards me, and although they 
koi^wdothing about me further than that I kept a smaU 
sefabol-r^wbieh, by the way, was increasing, for I had 
DOW- nittei (Children to educate — still their demeanour 
sattfifiddl me they had come to the conclusic^ that I 
yfA&s^iadyl wd had seen more prosperous days. To one 
iilLpftrtidalar of tiais small body of police. I was under 
peo]lliairiobliga;tions, for the interest be took in my boy, 
w^kozni'dt five yeiurs of age; he taught to ride upon a pony 
iiiith&ut a 9addle. He took great pains to assure me 
thai)«tfai3 was the best plan. I was previously aware of 
th^&cty.but I did not destroy his pleasure by saying so. 

i.Thue passed the months of October, November, and 
Beo0mfa»r,/aiid we entered upon a new year. To me it 
o^fiitodmthijatdligence of the most distressing character. 

'--On ihermight of the 10th of September— on the very 
nifihil imaguned that I heard the shrieks of persons in 
diatrees-— ftha viessel in which my brother and his wife 
and. my -sister sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, was 
wrecked on the Aguillas bank. Two hundred and twenty- 
seveh cank and file, and ninety-four women and seventy- 
Btkohildsen, all the officers in command of them, as well 
as tbe captain, officers, and crew of the vessel, perished 
in that gale of wind. Out of four hundred and eighty- 
nine persons who left Europe in that huge ship of 1300 
tonsy. only two survived, the boatswain and the pay- 
ibei3geftnt of my brothers company. These men had 
ohiDg tto a spar,' and were picked up in a state of utter 
Bxhaustiim in sight of land. 

/Suoh. .tidings plunged me into the deepest affliction, 
and compelled me to demand from the parents of my 
ipupils a fortnight's respite firom labour. 

I was now without any relative in this world, except 

imy child, whose questions, touching the obtuse of my 

wearing black clothes, perplexed me to the last extremity. 

When I told him that bis uncle and aunt were dead, he 
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wished to know what death was ? whether I sfaoald ever 
die ? and proceeded to catechise me after a lasbioa vrhioh 
would have puzzled the most learned philosopher of 
ancient or modern times. And the more I ead«aToared 
to explain to him what I conoeived to be the taraifa, the 
more inexplicable to his infant mind becamethat v^hidi 
I had propounded. And then he unwittingly hariowed 
my very'souli when I told him that his aimt attd uncle 
had been drowned at sea^ by suggesting that his papa, if 
he did not oojne home soon, would also be dfOwn«d. 

Poor Mathilde as well as myself went into mO«ming; 
for she had a great regard for dear Franki irreapeetiTe of 
the circumstance that he was my brother, and very like 
me in features and disposition. And in the folnaas of 
her considerate heart, she suggested that I should erect t 
monument to his memory in the church of our partah in 
Ireland. But this act of duty was lendeted unneoesaary 
on my part, insomuch as the colonel and oth^ officers of 
the regiment to which poor Frank belonged had already 
subscribed a handsome sum, for recording upon marble 
the many excellent qualities of their ill-fated and deoMsed 
friend. 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

TH£ 8MALL-P0X. 

The fortnight having come to an end, my duties were 
resumed in the Bchool*room, and the next month passed 
away more rapidly to me than I had any reason to 
expect. There is certainly nothing like occupation for 
the sorrowful. 

But another calamity was now impending* My boy 
became ill, and I sent for the doctor, who informed me 
to my horror that the child had the small-pox I I im- 
mediately gave notice to the parents and friends of my 
pupils, and the business of the school was once naore 
suspended. I also took the disease in its more horrid 
form. There was a time when I believe I would rather 
have died than rise from my bed with a pitted face. Yes , 
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tfaeie Wfts ft time when the loss of my looks would hate 
been to me almost as terrible to reflect upon as the loss 
of my life. But how I never gave that subject a thought, 
or rather I did not suffer it to be a care. The safety, the 
recovery of my child, who was dangerously ill, was all 
that ever crossed my brain-^that and the hopfe that his 
vision would not be affected, and his face marked by that 
disgusting foe to a fair complexiou. Thank Heaven, my 
prayerfir on his behalf were heard ! He escaped unscarred, 
with the exception of one very small mark on the left 
arm, and another on his right knee. It was otherwise, 
however, with me. When I was permitted to get up, 
and look iu the glass, I really did not know myself, so 
altered was I in appearance. Not only was I frightfully 
dotted all over, but in several places I was seamed. And 
although I was not blind of my left eye, still the upper 
lid was so drawn down over the ball that it gave me a 
look that was at once both hideous and comical ; for when- 
ever I attempted to raise it, by extension of the muscle 
or nerve, the lid of the right, eye raised itself to an 
unusual height in the effort, which invariably terminated 
in a frightftil squint. I might have presented myself to 
the most intimate of my former acquaintances, without 
the least danger of being recognised. Even the smile 
that used once to light up my face, now only varnished 
• my deformity. There are some, perhaps, who will lose 
all interest in me after this disclosure, but it is necessary 
to tell'the truth in these pages. And I will forgive those 
who do not any longer care about me, because I know 
how very difficult it is to pay attention to a face such as 
mine may now be conceived by the reader. If I were as 
clever as, and could talk verses like Sappho herself, I 
could not expect any gentleman to listen to me, if his 
eye rested upon, and could catch the expression of my 
dexter orb* To those who knew me formerly, the sight 
would I am sure be a truly painful one. Still it would 
teach many of them a lesson. It would teach those who 
are vain and proud of their beauty how easily and 
speedily the foul breath of disease can blight and blast 
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it, and how very precaiioas are such giAs. Ajr^i-ond 
even those who plnme themselves on their talemtsbtihciaU 
reflect that there is a terrible malady which distOiita'Mmi 
destroys the hrain as suddenly and as effectnaily a»^ 
small-pox takes away exterior charms. . .. . i.njw/ - 

My beauty, however, did not depart withoui armpuiQer. 
Merry and Eva were too young to appreciate heiMkiy^^^ad 
therefore did not lament because I looked '^sc^dtooed. 
But this was not the case with Mathiide. JBiie\.who, 
when she had finished dressing me for a haU>sokiii^i years 
hack, would stand and gaze upon me with>the r&^kite^ 
a connoisseur who drinks in the beauties of- a- ^te^ae by 
Ganova, could not behold me unmoved. If 1 langlied.ai 
the change, while returning thanks that juy boy. was 
spared, she wept even more bitterly. 

''You surely do not love' me the less, Mtttfailde?"! 
one day said to her. ; r.i: j . 

'' No, my lady. If possible I love yDUiiaUore .tium 
ever I did, though I confess to you honestly, that if* you 
had not been so beautiful I could not bavedoV'ed yoUias 
I did in Lancashire. Well, thank Heay^/ypoFKhairiiB 
spared. The monster could not hurt tbait)'ii)0ir«.y0«f 
teeth. The one is just as fine, and the oibdr/jnstiii^ 
white and even as ever, and your ears are not.ja^id; 
and the doctor assures me that the left eye will in «^ shout 
time recover its former appearance, so that those whu 
knew you and loved you once, will have soidethitig io 
remind them of what you really were in these dayfi« l! 
is wrong in me, I dare say^ to cry over the loss^ but i 
cannot help it, my lady." ... . , -■, 

That night Mathilde and little Eva tooi$:tbemfeoikiB 
and it was now my turn to become a norsei ivitlHNit ia- 
curring the danger to which Mathilde exposed <heiself 
Both of them on the ninth day became as aericmsly ii. 
as my child and myself had been. The doctorinfortte-. 
me tliat nothing could possibly save little Eva, a»d ihw 
the mother's case was almost as hopeless. What inieas 
agony did this communication cause me ! I wna. oblige- 
to demand the assistance of a woman who had bee- 
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acouetopied ta attend sick people ; and while she watched 
i IVDatbilde, I bent over the cot of her child, one of the 
i fairest little buds that ever had been nipped by the 
f disease* Mathilde became delirious, and whilst her brain 
, was wandering, and her lips uttering incoherent speeches, 
; Em's spirit was struggling to free itself from the con- 
i vtilsed body^ which lay upon a large pillow supported by 
I my knete. 

Peor little Eva ! At two o'clock, in the morning of 
I the 28th F^^lffuary, she ceased to move and breathe. She 
was dea4'i Her little hand was in mine, and her head 
rested oft my bosom. My anxiety respecting Mathilde 
forbade me to grieve for the child as bitterly as I other- 
wise would have done ; but never shall I forget the pain 
of the sigh that escaped me when I stretched her lifeless 
little eorpse Upon my bed. I loved the dear child almost 
as much as I loved my own ; and she was worthy of 
aikiition, that dear little fairy, my boy's companion and 
playmate; 

The dootdr recommended that the child should be 
buried as. speedily as possible, and he went in person to 
aof' undartaker j who soon visited the chamher of death, 
and liook from me his instructions. 

Tko winter was very backward that year, and the snow 
stillilay several inches deep upon the ground. At three 
o'dlock in the afternoon, when the coffin was carried to 
the churchyard of St. Lawrence, large flakes were still 
ftilling. Myself and my boy, the clergyman, child, and 
tlie sexton, were the only persons present. Rover, of 
course, accompanied us, and stood at the brink of the 
grate. The girave was lined with the snow, which now 
fell ' upon the coffin, and almost hid it from our view 
before the service was half over. The doctor had been 
preV^eated atteiiding the funeral, in consequence of being 
calted upon at twelve o'clock to attend a poor patient 
wbD was dangerously ill. When we returned to the 
cottage he greeted me with the intelligence that Mathilde's 
casei had taken a very favourable turn, and that with care 
he trusted she would recover. I was told that she was 
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^ smnll-pox, and tbere is no feai of 



' ' -r !Mr. Wainscottj but do let me see 

- "^ — ijiist one little peep at her dear face," 

'•'»^'. if you are awake in' the morning 

♦'»r her. But go to sleep now, Mathilde." 
>c ^ ^ ^ 

 oF the small-pox to onr cottage made a 

•'••^ studies of my pupiU; and^ coming as 

•'M>]i that vacation which the news of my 

■»'M>asioned, their parents had made other 

• " their education. This did not take mQ 

•)ukl well Taney how troublesome the 

\uimg folks must have been at home, if 

" to employ their minds. Besides, it is 

lonu the reader, that teaching was not 

vvuiked very hard, and spaied no pains 

1 , but I had no method, no real system, 

• " : \i\) to a certain point, my elder pupils 

I -luuil-still, and could not advance. This 

. languages, as well as in music and draw- 

borry, therefore, in my heart, since I 

i'-iitiously receive further payment for 

^ s illness, I kept theacoounta, and had 

r uiForded me that I was not a good, 

... ivnt manager; for our eixpensea were 

.:> iiiul fourpence per week in excess of 

' t hat was previously disbursed, I oould 

iiappenod, for I had dune my beat to be 

i.iical ; but so it waSi 

Kvii ; that is to say, the cost fhe!!^of» 

1 — )ior was the bill for medioinea and 

the nurse who came for several houra 

. . u<l remained till late at night; she, too, 

im)iiey. When all these expenses were 

' to think of the slender form of wbat 

* u serve fund" — and I out of employment^ 

•I work! As for resuming my literary 
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now perfectly sensible, but that it would be necessary for 
the present to conceal from her the circumstance of 
Eva's death. 

At Merry's bed time, when he came to say his pi'ayers, 
I was again subjected to a very painful examination 
touching death, especially so far as it related to Era. 
" If she is only sleeping there, mamma, When will she 
awake ? May we go and dig her up, whenever we please, 
to look at her ? Wont sbe feel it very cold ih all tliat 
snow ? Wont anybody stay there at night to listen if 
she wakes and cries ? Doesn't Eva mind beiiig put 
there ? J should. And why do you cry so when I talk 
to you about Eva? I wish she'd wake tip, and be well 
again." 

* * * ih * -Jf 

" How is my darling, my dear Eva ?" were the first 
words Mathilde addressed to me, when she could speat 
rationally* 

" Much better, Mathilde," I replied. 

*^ The doctor says so, too, but that I mtist not see 
her yet." 

" No ; you must be very quiet. You kept Merty away 
from me, you know, until I was fit to see him." 

" Is the darling marked ? Tell ine the truth." 

"^ No, not at all ; at least not more than Merry was." 

" How kind of you to sit Up with her, and nurse 
her." 

" It was my duty, Mathilde ; but do not talk any more 
at present* If you do, I shall leave you." 

" Let me have one look at Eva." 

" Impossible ! She is asleep, and must not be dis- 
turbed." 

" Where — ^where is she asleep ?" 

" In my room. Merry is in my bed, and she has 
his cot." 

" The doctor thinks it would be very beneficial to Eva 
if she could be moved to some abode on the Cliffs for a 
change of air, and Mr. Wainscott has been kind enougli 
to say that she shall have a room in his house. All that 
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fle^inily have h^ the ^mall-pox, and there is no fear o| 
their taking it agaiPt" 

'* Oh, how kind of Mr. Waipaoott ; hut do let me me 
hey before »he goes— f-just one little pec^) at her dear face," 

"Yes, you shalla if you are awake in' the morning 

whe^ they copae for her. Biit go to sleep now, Mathilde." 
* * * ^ * 

The visitation of the small-pox to onr cottage made a 
great break in the studies of my pupils ; and^ coming as 
it did so soon upon that vacation which the news of my 
brother's death occasioned, their parents had made other 
arrangements for their education. Thi^ did not take me 
by surprise, for I could welj Taney how troiihlesome the 
majority of the young folks must have been at home, if 
they had nothing to en^ploy their npiinds. Besides, it is 
but honest to inform the reader, that teaching was not 
my vocation. I worked very hard, and spared no pains 
with the children ; but I had no method, no real system, 
and after learning up to a certain point, my elder pupils 
came to a dead stand-still, and could not advance. This 
was the case in languages, as well as in music and draw- 
ing. I was not sorry, therefore, in my heart, since I 
could not conscientiously receive further payment for 
instruoting them« 

Daring Mathilde a illnead, I kept the accounts, and had 
the strongest proof afforded ine thati I was not a good, 
but a very indifferent manager ; for our expenses were 
thii^n shillings and fourpence per week in excess of 
the usual amount that was previously disbursed. I could 
not see how thi« happened, for I had done my best to be 
exoesaively ooonomical ; but so it v^asi 

The funeral of Eva ; that is to a^y> the eost thereof^ 
waa pot yet paid-<«*«iior was the bill for medicines and 
attendanQe'*t.«and the nurse who ciame for several houra 
during the day, and remained till late at night ; she, too, 
would require money. When all these expenses were 
paid, I tx^mbled to think of the slender form of what 
would be our *^ reaerve fund" — and I out of employment, 
except worsted work! As for resumipg my literary 
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labours, it was a task to which I felt utterly tmequal- 
My nerves had suffered too many shocks, duU pbVerty 
was now too close to my elbow, to allow me to -eoiiipose, 
or even translate, vigorously. I was imprdsi^ed Vrfth Ae 
idea that whatever I put to paper would be feeblM and 
unfit for publication. The truth is, that before attifile or 
female writer can compose " matter," they miuist firdt com- 
pose the mind« There are instances, I know; of Htenin 
men whose best articles have been written '. fir- clttilV 
bread in garrets, where they have been J^lajriig at hide 
and seek with duns and baiUffs; but such iis^tanced are 
very rare, I suspect. I am rather disposed to^ take tyhat 
Ovid says of himself as the general rule : — 

" The soul at ease, the mind at rest. 
The vigorous verse will smoothly flow;. 
Not when the bard, with cares oppressed. 
Is buried 'neath the waves of woe.'* 



i--' 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

MATHILDE BECOMES INSANE. 

Mathilde was now recovered, and the truth dottlil- no 
longer be concealed from her. Every possible exciise 
for Eva s not being brought to see her was exhausted) 
and the painful duty of informing her that she was child* 
less devolved upon me. I began with that trite tratii, 
which I suppose most persons begin with, that it is our 
duty to bear with meekness and submission the decrees 
of the Almighty's will, and that those whom Odd tuost 
loves die young. To describe the scene that etisued 
would be impossible. Her grief exceeded attything tiiat 
I ever beheld, and to attempt to solace her was Axftile 
and hopeless. She went to the wardrobe which <$ontaiiied 
the child's clothes ; and, wetting them with her %eai!9, 
kissed every garment that the child had ever w<nni, And 
her little bonnet, cloak, and shoes. All these relics she 
collected, and placed under lock and key. I, too, vfefi 
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^9}, bitterly as she did. Indeed, I believe that it was my 
/sobibifig tbftt checked poor Mathilde's. 
M^, ",Co«ne witii me, my lady, and show me where she lies 
fll ^^^(/^she oried. " If it were not that I cannot bear 
;,tb^ tidougjit of leaving you in this world alone, I would 
aoon, be- sleeping by her side." 

^. We -iv^alked together to little Eva's grave. Mathilde 
.aa(t b^sde *it| and, touching the soil as gently as she 
^^Ti^^drbfive -teiuched her darling, she apostrophised her 
Xlv&,^..a^^jtb^n prayed fervently. In her prayers and 
tQarsJ jo»QM^d.her, and it would have been difiScult, per- 
h^B, for a by-stander to have said, which of the two « 
women was the bereaved mother. It was almost dark 
before we left the churchyard, and it then remained for 
me to reply to Mathilde's questions touching her child's 
last moments. To hear that she died without pain upon 
my lap — that my hands closed her eyes and composed 
her little limbB-that it was I who placed her in her 
coffin, these facts seemed to afford Mathilde some species 
of consolation in her distress, and I gave her, in a small 
gold irame, one of the best miniature likenesses that I 
had taken of Eva with the Daguerrean artists assistance, 
just before I was taken ill. 

^The smaU'-pox had left no marks upon Mathilde's 
faa^« It had spared her looks, but I am quite convinced 
tbat'it was that disease, more than her grief for the loss 
of iEva, that 30 affected her mind. She who had been so 
q^qiiot in her perceptions, was now confused and slow of 
appreh^sion ; . she whose memory had often struck me 
aa amazing, wa^ now so defective, she could not re* 
m^»ber con^ctly in the evening the common events that 
liad' oecuived during the day. And not nnfrequently 
viTQUld 9h6 be searching for her keys, holding them tightly 
olutebed all the while in her hand; and, although I had 
toJd :h^.at leai$t a hundred times that the school busi- 
ne.9fiJ7ag^ at an end, still would she ask me, occasionally, 
v^b^i I intended to receive the scholars again. And she 
wooJd speak sometimes of little Eva, as if she supposed 
the ohild were still living. I did not think that Mathilde 
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was i^etdly imme ; but something, ahc^rtiy bajMa^ to 
satisfy me that such was doubtless the cii^e* She ^ajled 
one morning on the dootoc (who had been all kindness 
a»d attention), and deliberately accused him of killing 
her child» and bringing the sm%U-pox into the ^ouao % 
his own gains, and she then w^i OA in a strain wlijlch 
left no sort of doubt on the doctor's mind . that MAtbilde 
was not responsible for either her language or he^Aot^oxi^ 
He reeommended me to place her in some asylum ibr. a 
while; but to this> of course^ I could jko% assenl^tfar 
Mathilde was not Tiolent or dangerous^ pqoj^ crea^r^; 
and it was only at certain interrala that hex iJ}err9,iAQns 
of intellect were so strongly manilested; and evei^ then 
her disorder partook rather of imbecility than madness, 
and she would put the rooms in order, and wasb^ and 
eook as usual; and sometimes, when she Ibi^ fiuisbed 
these duties, she would sew and knit, and teU m/o long 
stories about the dowager and the late Sir Gciorg^ Mer- 
rydale, to whicb I would listen witbtbe grei^t^at inters 
Tbeie are certain topicst, I belieye, thiit e^sicite insane 
people to fui^. And from e:Kperieuee, I kn^w,- that 
there are. othera whieb reduce them> wbep esioit^ to 
calmness, if not to reason. WheneYer Mathilde ts^^ 
wildly and loudly, rose from her chair, and ^au^jfrpm 
romn to room» I would touob upon UtU^ Eyaq. doatb. 
This reduced her to tears, and quieted bof jmm^dif^t^y. 
No one in Bamsgate, fortunataly> with the e^ceptips^ of 
ibe doQtor, and myself, was aware of Mathilde a infirmity ; 
for she now never stirred beyond the prec^ta q£ tbe 
cotti^e^ aa¥e when I took hei^ once a weekj to pi^ 9,. tiait 
to little Eva 8 grate* 



CHAPTER LXX. 

1 SJBLI< OUR E-FfECTS, 

• 

When all the debts enumerated in the last obnpiei^ \f&e 
paid, I had not sufficient remaining to defray the forth- 
coming quarters rent. I was therefore compoUeMi to 
dispose of the piaao, of which I. no longer stood in abao- 
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lute need^ and I got for the instrument almost as much 
as I had paid for it ; for the purchaser, I fancy, was not 
ignorant of my circlimstances, and had no desire to take 
advantage of them. I then curtailed a variety of other 
expenses. The first was a shilling a-week for the news- 
paper, which was lent to me, after it was a day old, free 
of charge, by the landlady of the Bull and Dragon. My 
subscription to the library was also discontinued; and 
the consumption of meat and bread in the establishment 
reduced to the very smallest quantity. And I explained 
to Merrydale, that he must be very careful of his boots 
and shoes, and his hat and clothes ; and I must say that 
the boy was remarkably heedful of these injunctions. I 
also impressed upon Merry, when he expostulated one 
taorning on the weakness of the tea, that a stronger one 
was less wholesome, and that the less sugar that was 
used with it the better. 

But with all this pinching economy, my receipts, for 
worsted-work, &c., did not equal my expenditure ; and 
the consequence was, that the " reserve fund" became, 
gradually, less and less ; and one evening at half-past 
eight o'clock, I found myself in a pawnbroker's shop in 
High Street, where I " deposited for safety's sake" (so 
Merry who went with me imagined) several articles of 
jewellery, and a blue watered-silk dress, trimmed with 
expensive Bruxelles flounces. It was a ball-dress that I 
had not worn during the six years last past, and it was 
now of no sort of use to me. While Merry (whom I told 
to run over the way and inquire how Mr. Barrow's little 
baby was doing) was absent, I received from the hand of 
the Israelite ten sovereigns and a ticket. The sight of 
that ticket curdled my blood ; it was so like one of those 
which the policeman took from^ the pocket of the thief 
whom Rover captured in my sitting-room in London. 
Glad as I was to have the means of subsistence gua- 
ranteed for a given time, yet how ashamed did I feel, 
when I flaoed those pieces of gold in that old purse, 
which in its day had been the receptacle of hundreds of 
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pounds received across the counter of Sir WiQikm Crole 
and Co., in Bond Street. 

Thirty-^five shillings of the amount thus receiyed were 
expended on a stone to mark the spot where the remains 
of little Eva were laid in the churchyard of Si. Law* 
rence ; and I was shortly after moved to invite an old 
friend to dine with me, and give him with the r^ast a 
bottle of port wine, which cost me six sbilUngs and six- 
pence. 

This old friend was no other than Mr. Shortning, who 
had come down to act at Margate. The season had 
there commenced. Mr. Shortning had run over to Barns- 
gate on an excursion, and was sadly affected to witness 
the great change in poor Mathilde, who scarcely recog- 
nised him ; and he very kindly offered to relieve me oi 
my charge of her, by giving her an asylum with his wife 
and daughter ; but kindly intended as was the proposal, 
it hurt me very much when I heard it pronounced ; and 
to prevent its repetition, I told him a falsehood touching 
bo& my present income and my future prospects. 

Poor Mr. Shortning looked the very personification of 
^^seediness" (if I may use so vulgar a phrase). His 
shirt studs— he had always a passion for shirt studs — 
were now more showy than costly, and his black satin 
cravat had evidently been in wear for a considerable 
time. And as for his boots, I .half suspected they were 
a part of the stagb wardrobe. He told me that when he 
took "the benefit of the act," he forgot to " schedule** 
a parcel of minor liabilities^ and tliat these '* hampered 
him awfully." It was not until be had explained these 
terms fdlly that I comprehended the exact meaning of 
his discouree on the subject of his difiSculties. And he 
so importuned me, that I at last consented that he should 
take my boy over to Margate to see him play the leading 
part in a new tragedy ; and he repented him of this, 
ibr Merry, not having been accustomed to witness thea- 
trical exhibitions, and fancying that all was ifllil, when 
he saw his friend Mr. Shortning on the stage escaping 
from his enemies, who were in pursuit of him, and when 
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he Itearil Mr« Shartning niter in an ecstasy of despair 
the following lines : — 

"Ok for a sword— a dagger — or a knife— 
Wherewith to guard my honoiir — save my Kfe V* 

the hoy stood up in the hox, where be had been placed^ 
and taldog from his pocket a clasp-knife^ for which he 
had giyen sixpence, and calling out at the top of his 
voice, " Here's one, Mr. Shortning, ag sharp as a razor T 
ha,flang thei weapon on the stage, amidst the uproarions 
laught^ wd applause of the whole houseiy but to the sad 
diacomfiture of the actor, who at the precise moment of 
the interruption was struggling to take the audience by 
surprise by making ^' (m inmiense hU/" 

When he returned with the boy, Mr. Shortning could 
not help laughing while relating the joke to me; but 
at the time it happened, he confessed to be awfully " put 
out," in every sense of the term^ for he forgot the wordi 
of his part, and was what actors call ^' Guyed." 

Mathilda^ in a lucid moment, inquired of Mr. Shortning 
if he knew what had become of Arnold, and was infoormed 
that Arnold had gone out to Bombay as a private in the 
Hon. East India Company's Artillery ; and that tb^e 
vaa no danger of him giving her further trouble, as the 
climate would very soon extinguish a man of his int^n- 
perate habits. '' By and bye, as soon as you are a little 
stronger, I hope to see you back at the old shop again, 
Mrs. Baby," Mr. Shortning added. 

" Had I a shop ?" Matiiilde replied. " I sometimes 
fancy I had, but it all seems like a dream. I know that 
I had a child, and I have not her now. And what did 
you say had become of that man ? Gone to Jamaica in 
a ptivfl^ company T 

'^ !No ; tp Bombay, in the Company's Artillery. 
" Ob, indeed ? Well, I thought it had been ihe other 
plac€)/' 

Mr. Shortning privately exparessed his fears to me that 
Matbilde's ease was a hofleless one, and I was obliged to 
coBour, fer da; by day she became worse instead ef 
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better. Sbe was, in fact, speedily lapsing into ohiMisb^ 
ness. I ••i\,:'r . 

_ "Iv Tr Tr "JT ,7F  • « 1 * 

The ten pounds which the pawnbroker had adv^noed 
to me was now expended, and another visit to that ferB0u 
was inevitable, for of late my earnings hai hem^Yexj 
trifling — ^not suflBoient, indeed, to pay for theiiktea^ ^and 
the coals. I therefore selected from my preiperiy w SoUtf 
of those things with which I could most easily ^pftoge. 
My large German-silver inkstand, which wjaswocfh: imi> 
pounds; a papier-hiach6 writing-case, whioh had eeei^en 
guineas ; a volume of Byron, elegantly bound ; a piapes- 
cutter, with an agate handle ; an Indian shewl^ which (had 
been very little worn; and a Dacca muslin dres6> xety 
elaborately embroidered. On all these artides^ another 
ten pounds were advanced at interest* While I was 
at the pawnbroker's, a neighbour of his came in^i aud 
inquired if he knew where a sitting-room and'a< bedroom 
could be had for a few days. The pawnbrrfjer said T No." 
Every place was full. It occurred to me that / wMld.Iet 
loggings; and on reaching home, I made "th^ necessary 
arrangements. Our cottage contained only fotur FOOnts 
(and the kitchen), and two of these with tbe.aaaktanee 
of a screen, I contrived to make sufficient for myself, 
Mathilde, and my boy. Upon a large oaid^ 1i soon 
printed with a pen that familiar word : — • " 
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and exhibited it in the window. It did nM long x^emam 
unnoticed. It caught the eye of a lady and graitleidan 
who were searching for apartments, and tbey latoekBd^at 
the door, which I opened. The rooms, they said, (were 
not so large as they could wish; but they would do -for 
the occasion. What was the rent ? I told them that: I 
had never let lodgings before, and was quite ignoraai of 
the price ; but that for similar rooms in ^amsgate, I had 
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given one pound per week. At this rent, they agreed to 
occupy them for a fortnight, and enter immediately. In 
the afternoon they came with their luggage. The lady 
^^ 'hoped" that the beds were well aired, and that the 
sheets werid not damp ; and the gentleman ^' trusted" that 
tfae^ cooking department would be found satisfactory. 

Tie ifldy was a person of extremely respectable, but 
iat firom amtocratio appearance. Not that she was vulgar 
looking, nor did her discourse lead me to suppose that 
hef edooatioa had been neglected. To say the truth, she 
expressed herself remarkably well. Her husband too, if 
nei polished by a familiar intercourse with the higher 
'walks of society, was, at all events, a person of very 
tieoent behaviour and unobtrusive manners. 

** Have you been long a resident of Ramsgate, Mrs. 
•Grrey ?" he inquired, while I was "laying the tea-things" 
for them, 
' " Abbuta year and a half, sir." 

** Is it too 'late to get a novel from the library ?" asked 
•the lady.* 

V" • <'Oh deair no, mum. The library does not close till 
hiilf-past eight. My little boy shall go at once. Will 
' VOtt' subscribe for the fortnisfht ?" 
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' •'* Wh^ would you like ?" 

" Oh, anything new." 

I sent Merry with "mamma's compliments to Mr. 
Saggett, and she would be very much obliged if he would 
send her one of his prettiest works of fiction, in three 
volumes." 

In half an hour he returned with that stereotyped 
message^ ^^ Mr. Saggett's compliments to mamma, and 
'the newest works are all out; but for the present he has 
- 'sdnt something that he hopes will please." 
r I opened the first volume of the two he brought, and 
fband that it was Violet, or the Danseuse, It had been pub - 
lished several years previously ; but, fortunately, it had 
never been read by my lodgers, who sat up half the night 
devouring its vigorously written and interesting pages. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

MY LODGERS. 

" The mutton-chops were admiifably cooked, Mrs. Grey," 
observed the gentleomn, when I entered the soom to 
remove ihe breakfast things on the foUoning taormng. 

*' They ought to be," I thought^ " for I took Plough 
pains with them/' 

^^And the pickled cabbage was delicious/' said i&e 
lady. 

" I am glad you liked it, mum," I replied. 

" Would you allow your Utile boy to go to the post* 
office, and inquire if there are any letters for me ?" snd 
the gentleman. 

*^ Certainly, sir. What name shall he say ?" 

" Cordofee. But here is a card of mine." 

I took the card, and placed it on a comer of the tray. 

" And would you mind him buying for me a bouquet ? " 
said the lady. 

He sball do so, mum." 

And, by the way, could he get for me," said the gen* 
tleman, *^ an ounce of Latakia tobacco ?" 

"Yes, sir/' » 

" And, Mrs. Grey," interposed the lady, " if the cherries 
are very fine, I should like half a pound, and a few atraw* 
berries/' 

'^ Yes, mum. And what about dinner ?" 

" WeU, I don't know," replied she. 

"My dear Amelia," said the gentleman to his wifii, 
" I think we cannot do better than allow Mrs. Grey to 
cater for us." Then turning to me he said, ** You see, 
Mrs. Grey, that we do not require much, but what we 
have, we like very good, and very nicely done. Say, for 
to-day, a chicken and a small piece of pork, or a tem 
slices of ham, some green peas, and new potatoes — 
salad of course — and a few biscuits and fruit hy way of 
dessert ; and let that be a guide to you, Mrs. Grey, for 
the sort of dinner we desire every day. Mrs. Cordof(6e 
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does not like gross food, such as beef or matton, Bor do 
I. Something delicate and tasty, yon know» Mrs, Grey. 
As for the wine I will get that myself, when I go out for 
a walk/' 

^^ Very well, sir, I will not fail to do my best to satisfy 
both yott and Mrs. Cordofee during your stay here." 

Where had I heard the name of Gordof(6e ? It was as 
fa mil iar to me as possible, notwithstanding it was an un- 
Gommon name. I was sure that I had paid bills to one 
Oordof^e, of. course! Our fishmonger's name was Cor* 
dof6e — Eichard Cordofee. How strange if I should bo 
waiting upon my former fishmonger, and the heir to the 
house of Merrydale running on errands for him and his 
wife! 

Theie tv^re letters for my lodgers. One for Mrs. 
Oordof(§e, and two for " Kchard Oordofte, Esq., Post* 
office, Ramsgate." I could not help smiling, but still I 
was not quite Btfftf that this Bichard Cordofee was once 
our fishmonger. There might be several Bichard Cor- 
do£§es, though I had never heard of any except this one. 
My doubts, however, were speedily removed ; for Mr. 
Cordofee replied to one of hi^ letters, and the address 
on his epistles, which Merry took to the post-office, was 
the same as that of the fishmonger, with whom we dealt 
in London. How glad was I that poor Mathilde, whom 
I kept out of the way — ^by setting her needle-work to do — 
knew nothing of this. The idea of my attending upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordof<6e would have made her a very dau" 
gerom maniac to my lodgers, and perhaps to myself. I 
' &6r my power over her would have departed, had I per- 
sisted in continuing to act as their landlady and servant 
-^for such I reaUy was — answering, as I did, their bell 
whenever they rang it. 

" Could I hire a piano for a fortnight, Mrs. Grey ?" 
the lady asked me. 
" Yes, mum." 
" Where ?" 

** At the library, mum — ^at the rate of IZ. a month." 
" Would you order one to be brought in, please ?" 
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'*Yes, jnum." ;..:. ^ . 

It was by no means an easy matter to gat* ^ilaipg^ 
piano, such as was sent, into that sitting-roonv tbeidouir 
was so small and the passage so very nanrow;. Jbat- at 
length the feat was accomplislied, and Mrs. Cord«|<iie s»t 
down, touched the keys, and played several ;pppiila4 ftirs 
with considerable taste and e:j^ecution. Her ^kil). VbeAlj 
surprised me, and so did her singing of SQve|t4 difllcnlt 
arias from Norma, Farisina, and other famous 4^riM. 
And her husband's knowledge and appreciation of ttmai^ 
and song equally astounded me. I could not <»oiitipre' 
bend how a man whose hands were constantly touahing 
fish, and whose mind was wrapt up in trade, couidi tfind 
any charm in the refinements of ai*L If she had ^ung 
Jolly Nose, or Black-eyed Svsan, or any of thpS0 fairou* 
rites with the multitude, his enthusiasm would ^ave 
seemed natural enough ; but to observe his delight .ivhen 
he heard such pieces as his wife played and B|U(»g^:iit.'vras 
to me as inexplicable as was her proficiency. - : 

Every afternoon^ my lodgers hired, not a; oipQ. hoiF^Q. 
fly, but a carriage and pair, and took a dri^e intof' the 
counti'y. On one or two occasions they proposed tfJuiig 
my boy with them ; but, I know not why, I had an^obt/ 
jection to this, and invariably made an excuse fo(c 4mi . 
permitting him to accompany them. Header^ there- ab^^ 
some people from whom poveriy cannot scrape off. :ii«* 
sipgle particle of pride. .<; , 

Ailer the expiration of the first week, Mrs. Cordof^^ 
would find her way into the kitchen during tbje forenoon^ 
and engage me in conversation while her busl^and tookd :* 
chair in the little back garden, and smoked hi3 TuiBkisik< 
pipe. .... 

One morning, when Mrs. Cordofise and Imt jhushand *. 
had come down-stairs, the forper having begun to talk., 
to me, and the latter to ^terry, I, while shelling the paas 
for their dinner, heard bim say to tlie boy, " Who gave 
you the name of Merrydale?" To which question the. 
boy answered in the words of the Catechism, " My god- 
fathers and godmothers in my baptism, wherein they did 
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promise and vow three things in my name. Firstly, that 
I:«bou)d r^ounce the pomps and vanities of this wicked 

worid, and all the sinful lusts of the " 

:.' '^Nevermind the' rest," said Mr. Cordofee; "but tell 
Mi6, who are you called Merrydale after ?" 
' ' '^^ I don't know. Ask ma/' said the boy. 
' *' Mrs* Grey ! I once knew a man named Merrydale." 
' ^'Indeed, sir?" 
' *'^ Yes. fie was a particular and intimate friend of 



mine/' 



♦' lirfeed, sir ? 
-^* And a devilish good fellow he was/' 
• '^^'Indeed, sir." 

'••'Amelia, my love, you remember Merrydale ?— the 
Laneashire baronet, my love ?" 

" Yes, dear," replied Mrs. Cordof6e, who had never 
seeti the man whom she remembered so easily. 

"Who was it that introduced Merrydale to me ? Oh, 
I recollect, it- was my friend, Lord Algernon Mole. Was 
it 1^, de» ?" 

** Yes; my love," said Mrs, Cordof6e. 
' 9\> my intemse joy, the postman brought a letter for 
Mr. CordofiSe, which I gave to that gentleman. The 
phrasal of its contents put an end to his questioning and 
ct»*iosity concerning the boy's name, and his eulogy of 
tliosel customers of whom he spoke as his intimate friends. 

The fortnight for which my lodgings had been taken 
had expired, and my bill was now demanded, insomuch 
as -Mr. and Mrs. Cordofee were about to return to town. 
I had to sit down, and copy from the slate all the various 
sums'tbat I had paid at different times. • Postage, 78, ; 
meat, 18«. 9d. ; vegetables, 78. 2id. ; fruit, 4«.; flowers, 
28itd; salad, 2$.; vinegar, pepper, and salt. Is, Ad.; 
pieikies, 2«.] piano, iO«. ; removal of ditto, 2«. ; tobacco, 
*S8, id; ale, ds,; washing, 12a.; candles, Gs.; subscrip- 
tion to library, 6«. ; reading newspapers, 28, ; pastry, 
3«. 6d. ; bottle of ink and box of steel pens, 8d. ; poultry, 
128*. 6rf. ; ham, 3*. 2id. ; eggs, 28. 6d. ; kitchen firing, 
28.; snuffy 2^d.; tumbles: broken, id^; matches^ Idr, 
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cheese, ^. ] |i. ; milk^ U. Id. ; cream, 9d. ; lod^gSb 
n. Total 7*. 6«. Id. 

One or two, or even more of the items, were «os^ 
mented upon by Mrs. Gordofee as '' rather exorbitant ;" 
but I meekly assured her I had charged only what I had 
paid, and eventually Mr. Cordo£§e threw down a IQL note, 
out of which I gave him the change, 22. 13a 5(2. The 
coppers, which I had wrapped in paper, Mr. Gordofee pre- 
sented to little Merry ; but the boy declined to take them, 
saying, " Mamma never allows me to accept presenta/'- 
Proud little beggar !'* exclaimed Mr. Gordofee." 
Impertinent brat, I should say," his^wile remarked. 

" I am neither a beggar nor a brat," retorted t&e boy. 
" I never beg, and never annoy anybody." 

^^ Hold your tongue, you little blackguard," cried Mr. 
Cordof6e. 

" Forgive me, sir, for contradicting you," said I, " bat 
the child is not a bla^ekguard. He has only.beea obe- 
dient to his mother's commands/' 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordofee took their departure witiieut 
even saying good morning. But I did not suff^ the 
omission to prey upon my spirit. I need scarcely tell the 
reader that I had not imposed upon my lodgers ; and I 
once more, with a clear conscience, exhibited the o^dr-« 







GHAPTER LXXII. 

A CONTINUATION OF THjp) LAST, 

After my lodgers had gone, I discovered that I had for- 
gotten to include in their bill, tbree pounds of batter, 
two copies of the Weekly Dispatch, and a quire of note- 
papei^p Thus had I incurred a loss of 6a. 6a. (more than 
sufficient to get Merry a new pair of boots, of which he 
was now sadly in want, and without which be could not 
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rsn u^n Any ftifili«r errands, poor boy). But while 
inwardly reproaching myself for my forgetfalness, I was 
stavtied by a ioud rap at the door. 

^' Would you allow me to see yoar apartments, madam ?" 
sftid 8 toll young man^ of gentlemanlike, but haggard 
appeBMmoe, 

'' Yes, sir." 

He came in, looked at the rooms, examined the draw- 
ings whidi deoorated the walls, and then inquired — 

^^ Is this a very quiet situation ?" 

" Very quiet indeed, sir ?" 

*^ Then I will take the rooms for a month, at the usual 
rent, whatev^ it may be. 

** One pound a-week, sir. 

** Good. That is yery eheap, indeed, for such com- 
fortable rooms. I am glad to see you have bookshelves, 
for books (&tm the bulk of my luggage." 

"Indeed, sir." (What an Invaluable word is that 
** indeed" to all poor people !) 

^^ I cannot say that I am very fond of reading ; but the 
ftict is, I shaU be obliged to read hard till January next, 
or I shall be plucked for my d^ee at Oxford, and, that 
would entail upon me the loss of a family living." 
- *^ Indeed, sir. And at what hours would you like your 
meals ?* 

" Well, I am not a great eater, and hate regularity in 
such matters. If you would be so good as to have a loaf 
of bread and a small quantity of butter placed upon that 
sideboard, and a piece of salted beef or ham, I will not 
trouble you for the next week for anything." 

" No vegetables, sir ?" 

" No, thank you." 

« You take breakfast, sir ?" 

"Never; except a cup of tea at about 10 or 1 1 o'clock." 

" And nothing in the evening ?" 
" Nothing, thank you. I smoke a great deal. I trust 
yoa hare no great dislike to a lodger \Ao smokes ?" 
" No, sir. Most gentlemen smoke now-a-days." 
" Is the beer good in Bamsgate ?" 
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''I never take ^eer, sir, but I have heard 'tiudi lit is 
very good." .' i;i " 

''Then would you be so kind as to prooupe: A'SmaU 
cask, say nine gallons, for me, and I will hav6< til tapped; 
and placed in this room ? I never touch aity thing but 
beer; and of that article my consumption iB toievaUj 
large." • ^ 

••* Indeed, sir ?'* i y-'-t- > 

My lodger's trunk arrived. The contents, tof •the hox 
I arranged in the wardrobe and chest of drawers,^ Ivhile 
my new lodger was personally employed. in aiza^ging 
his books, which were exclusively of a classical chatcicter. 
This work over, he sat himself down, apparently nuiioh 
exhausted, upon the sofa, and involuntarily exckumed, 
^' Thank God !" Then looking up, he requested me to 
take a chair. I sat down. 

" Will you allow me to introduce myself tb yon, 
inaldam ?" he said. '' My name is Pr»[idei!field-^S()gir 
Prenderfield, and I have the pleasure- to ,)i^> the tcoiaDt 
o f (he paused and bent forward). 

"Mrs. Grey, sir." . Ji;! 

He bowed, and then asked, " Have you any faiAihr, 
Mi's. Grey ?" • • 

" A little boy, sir, of between six and sev^en years of age*" 

" Whom you send to school, of course ?" ^ . .. . 

" No, sir, I educate him myself. In the first ]^acev i 
cannot afford to pay for his schooling, and in the secsoiid, 
I cannot bear him to be absent from me Sot any tength 
of time." 

The lodger smiled for a moment (sudi a sweet ^mile 
it was !) His eyes sparkled, and with a peculiar geateie 
of the right hand, he observed : — 

" Then I suspect he picks up his mental food juetas 
I pick up the scraps that support my frame-^naously, at 
very irregular periods." .*.■:,: 

There was something intensely humorous, but qtuel, 
in the voice ai^ manner of Mr. Prenderfield wjbeft iie 
uttered these words ; so much so, that I could not refrain 
from laughing. 
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J ^Js not that the case, Mrs. Grey ?" he inquired. 

" In truth it is, sii*. But the child is quiclc, and has 

iBiniflxoeUent memory, and is, I believe, far more advanced 

lliHn'8ebool*boys of his own age." 

l.f In tiist case, his remaining by yoiur side will do him 

TikOire ^od than harm. Forcing the brain to take in 

learning is just as bad as forcing the stomach to recdve 

food which it is not prepared to digest ; and at school 

this is. often- done.? 

{ ''^BjBt stilU am a great advocate for regularity, sir." 

'** ¥ea5 it. is a very good thing in its way, I have no 

diaiabt." Here came another smile over his features, 

vrhich forced me again to laugh against my will. *' Sut^" 

Jie added, " so is magnesia, for that matter." 

' ' I could now see that Mr. Prenderfield was in the habit 

of provoking mirth by his quiet remarks and his subdued 

vray of expressing himself; and that he was, moreover, 

not a little proud of this power that he possessed in so 

eminent a degree. Quiet humour, not wit, was his fort, 

and, conscious of this, he never went beyond Jiis province. 

Indeed, his conversation always reminded me of Fielding's 

style of writing — especially of the voyage to Lisbon — 

except that Mr. Prenderfield never uttered a word, or 

alhided to any subject that could offend a lady, or make 

her uncomfortable in his presence. It was, in my opinion, 

itbeiektr^ne delicacy which he blended with his dignified 

language that rendered his observations so wonderfully 

b(Seotive. And there was a frankness and candour about 

the young man, so destitute of presumption and pertness, 

thai I became quite charmed with, and took an immense 

' imterest in him; and what was more, I resolved on making 

an attempt to cure him of eidsting principally on tobacco 

iBUloke and ale. 

':• hike Fielding, too, Mr. Prenderfield had a trick of 
making his own misfortunes (if, indeed, the result of our 
foUy and extravagance can be so called) the subject of 
merriment for other persons. Even the delicate state of 
hds; health did not escape being made the basis of a quiet 
joke now and then« 
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I went into Mr. Frenderfield a room one aUtamoon at 
about four o'clock. ^ He had been sitting up seadi^g the 
wholo of the previous night, and had not nseB uniH 
three p.m. " Are you not going to take a walk tiads fine 
day, sir ?" I inquired. 

Yes ; ^p and down this room» Mrs. Grey." 
But you must go into the open air, dowa to the 
sands or into the country. You cannot expect to have 
an appetite if you never take exercise," 

'^ I am not particularly anxious for an appetite^ Mrs. 
Orey. I think an appetite a bore. Besides^ I cannot 
read if I eat ; and if I do not read^ I casnnot get my 
degree ; and without a degree, I shall lose the living." 

" And if you do not eat, you will die, sir." 

^^ Shall I ? Talk about Garrick betweeaa Qomedy and 
Tragedy, and not knowing which to choose I Heare am 
I, according to your account, Mrs* Grey, b^swean ' death 
and a living,' but I think that I shall get both, tiie om 
being the consequence of the at|ier. Bid you ovar bem 
of Mr. Gavanagh s horse ?" 

>*No, sir." 

** A man named Cavanagh had a notion that, if used 
to it, a hofse might Kve on a blade of grass or handfid o(f 
hay per diem. And to prove it, he reduced the food of 
bis own horse till he brought him to Mve on the deatrod 
minimum. And the horse did hve on it, and thus prov^ 
Gavanagh to be in the right, but his exkdieiiee was aoi a 
very protracted one. He died on the third day." 

^' But, sir, Mr. Gavanagh must have been a fool.'' 

" And so have I been, Mrs. Gi^. I have, in causes 
quence of dissipation, led myself to live on scarcely a^y*- 
thing. Mine is a melancholy history* As I have told foa, 
there is a» living in our family worth 12002. a^year. 'Siaa 
living is usually given to a younger son. J am a yofungdr 
son. Up to the age of eighteen I was educated by my 
father, who is the present incumbant of the living, and a 
very profound scholar. At eighteen I went up to Oxford 
with (as Gibbon says of himself) the learning of a dootor 
and a knowledge of the world such as any sehoolbay W9«U 



"be c^sliamed of! Had thoy exanuned me then^I could hare 
t^ken a first-class degree ; but it was necessary that I 
should reside at the university for three years. I had all 
my life been accustomed to the society of ladies. At the 
University that was cut off from me, and in its stead I 
had the companionship of young men, many of whom 
were, notwithstanding they were intended for the ehurch, 
as dissolute as they could well be. Led away by the 
force of example, I smoked and drank with the stoutest 
of them. Nature had implanted in me the peeuliar art 
of making people laugh without an effort. It is a very 
dangerous gift, Mrs. Grey. It was to me, certainly, for 
I became intensely populeur, and was universally courted 
by all those who loved fun and that conviviality which 
good things neatly said invariably provoke. I gradually 
grew modestly vain, if you can reconcile those contra- 
dictory terms, and could not live without witnessing the 
effect of my quiet speeches. To hear the thunder of 
applause and laughter follow instantaneously on the 
lightning flashes of my fancy was now essential to my 
being. You may imagine how indisposed I was to fag, 
and read a parcel of books of which I was heartily tired. 
The consequencie was, I forgot a great deal of what I 
knew; and it will require all my time, between this and 
ne^ January, to fit me for a decent place in the poll. I 
have now grown to look at everything in the wotM from 
a ridiculous point of view, and even in the pulpit I should 
not be able to subdue the passion, for passion it now is. 
To tell you the honest truth, I am utterly unfit for the 
sacred calling which is * entailed' on me and my de- 
scendants, if I shall have any — and this reflection makes 
all this preparation for my degree as loathsome as must 
be the sight of the bridal garments of a young maiden 
who is about to be wedded against her own inclination to 
some man for whom she has no real affection or regard. 
Our clergy should be selected from young men of 
pious character and becoming habits; and a degree at 
the universities^— which are not exactly hot-beds of mo- 
rality—should not be regarded as a $iM qnA Mtt^ foi 
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entrance into the Church, which should be open to aU 
men who, upon examination, were found fitted for the 
office of a religious minister. The examinations might 
be carried on at our universities, but residence should not 
be compulsory." 

But do take a walk to-day, sir." 

Well, I will, for I am feverish ; but yon must let 
your son aecompaay me. I dare say I shall extract & 
few laughs from him. The mirth of a little boy is to me 
immensely sweet." 

CHAPTER LXXni. 

TREATS CHIEFLY OF MY SON. 

I TOLD Merry to take Mr. Prenderfield to Broadstairs, 
and not to return with him till six o'clock ; and, while 
they were absent, I prepared a very neat little dinner — a 
small sole, three or four veal cutlets, with piquant sauce, 
an apple tart, and, from the inner leaves of a youi^ 
lettuce, I made the most inviting morsel of salad that the 
imagination can conceive. It was just the same kind of 
little dinner that Mathilde used to prepare for me when 
the very sight of ordinary food made me shuddar with 
disgust. The cloth with which I covered the table was 
as white as the driven snoW, and the silver spoons and 
forks I polished to the very acme of brightness ; and I 
went down to the pawnbroker s, hired a silver tankard for 
the beer, and bought a crystal tumbler of exquisite shape 
and dimensions. 

All was now ready, when I heard the door opened, and 
Merrydale's voice in the passage. I ran up-stairs, and 
met Mr. Prenderfield. 

''Ohj such an excursion as we have had, Mrs. Grey! 
But I could not stand the walk back, and so I hired a 
sailing-boat at Broadstairs to bring us to Bamagate. 
And do you know that both the boy and myself have 
been rather indisposed, in consequence of the motion of 
the vessel, which was rather a small one to encounter a 
fresh breeze and agitated billows." 
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*' It will not do either of you any ham. Have you an 
iq)petite ?" 

*' Well, I eannot say that I am hungry, but indtinot 
will, I fancy, induce me to approach that cold beef, and 
play with a small slice of it." 

" Nothing of the kind. I have thrown that beef away, 
and hi^e prepared a little dinner for you. Wait one 
mbsient^ and you shall see it on ilxe table," 

• '^^Eeally, Mrs. Grey, this is very, kind of you," said 
Mr. Prenderfield, when he surveyed the repast) " very 
kind. But I will not dine eitcept upon one condition/* 

^* Which is r 

" That you and your son will bear me oompanyt" 

" I dined at three o^clock," 

" And so did I, ma ; but I am very hungry now," said 
Merry. 

*' Theii come and feod, my boy,*' said Mr. Prenderfield ; 
/^ and mamma, if she will not diue, will perhaps sit down, 
aind see that we act. fairly by each other, and take share 
end share alike." 

• To this proposal I offered no objeotion, and sat doWn 
at (Mice. What a real joy it was to me to see the haggard- 
looking, humorous scholar actually enjoying himself, 
-and to see my son seated in such eligible company! 
What a pleasure to labour for a man whose every word 
tind feeling assured me that he was one of England's own 
gentlemen,' whom society had polished, but not alloyed ; 
one! whose health had been injured by midnight revels, 
but whose mind was still pure and uncorrupted; one who 
bad evidently witnessed scenes of a degraded order, but 
whose inward heart utterly despised them. 

" Upon my word, Mrs. Grey, this is the first civilized 
meal I have taken since I was banished from home the 
other day, with the ityunotion never to return till I had 
taken my degree. At first I thought of becoming, on the 
Continent, as great a vagabond as was once poor Oliver 
Goldmnith. Yes, I bought a flute, and went to London 
Bridge to take an Ostend steamer; but the Ostend boat 
had gone, to my disgust; so I took the Ramsgate boat, 

X 
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lyhich was about to start, instead, and I now congratu- 
late myself that I did so. I cannot tell you how much I 
enjoyed my walk with my young friend opposite, who 
really does you gieat credit as a pupil as well as a 
son.*' 

" You spoke of a flute, Mr. Prenderfield," I sai^; " are 
you musical?" . i ' 

" I play the flute and the violin as well as . most 
amateurs, I believe ; and I am extremely fond oif.pausic. 
I have not touched my flute since I have ieen }\e^^, for 
I was fearful of annoying you." 

" It will not annoy me ; and you may practise whenever 
you please after to-night. I say, * after to-night,* because 
I think you ought to retire early. It is now time for 
Merrydale to go to roost, and, with your permission, I 
will do the same." 

" Oh, let him remain one hour longer. , It is very 
early yet, only five minutes past nine. He is not tired." 

" No, not in the least," said Merry. 

I granted Mr. Prenderfield s request, and remained in 
the room ; because, while he was talking to n^e, I observed 
that he had no desire to smoke the pipe which Was yen- 
rarely out of his mouth, to the detriment of his iierves, 
and the destruction of his general health. ^ 

" Do you rise early, Mrs. Grey, as you retire to jest at 
such a very mild hour ?" 

" Usually at six. From six to eight we have lassous, 
and at a quarter-past eight we take breakfast. Slibuld 
you be awake at that hour to-morrow morning, Merry 
shall bring you a cup of coffee." ^ 

" You are really very kind, Mrs. Grey. I cani^Qti say 
that I dislike coffee ; but then I very rarely touch it." 

"Why?" 

" I don t know. I am too idle, perhaps." 

" But you are not too idle to take beer ?" 

" That is from habit and custom." 

" Habit and custom ! The idea of a man of your 
strength of mind talking about habit, and custom I %Vtat 
is that speech of Hamlet's :— > 
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.:^. *—— Refram to-night, 

, ; Aiid that shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next abstinence ; the next more easy ; 
' ''  l^at use can almost change the stamp of mture, 
J '• ' And either curb the devu, or throw him out. 

With wondrous potency. Once more — Good-Night.' 

—AaS. sleep well, Mr. Prenderfield. To-morrow you 
^ shall heto: me play and sing; and if you like my voice 
and touch' of jbhe piano, I will make a compact with you." 
, '' What are the terms ?" 
"These: for every hour you walk in the morning, 
hefore nine o'clock, I will give you an hour after seven 
in the evening, provided you deserve it." 
! "Say half an hour of walking, for one hour of 
.music ? It is not over-polite to beat you down ; but you 
know not how much I love a morning sleep." 

" No ; I never swerve from the terms I first propose." 
^ "Then be it so. If I walk from seven till nine to- 
morrow morning; from seven till nine in the evening you 
will preside at the piano." 

■■'■ ' " W' . 
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Then at half-past six Merry shall wake you ?" 

*' Very well. And may he accompany me ?" 

" No. He must attend to his lessons." 
' ' *^ I will give him a lesson in our ramble. I will teach 
him on the sands the Greek alphabet, and how to write 
: the character of the language." 

"Xet him make his election," I said. "Merry, which 
will you do ? Say your lessons with me, or accompany 
Mr. Pren^rfield, and learn the Greek alphabet ?" 

^f 1 am not ungrateful, dearest mamma,** replied the 
boy. " But I should like to go with Mr. Prenderfield 
to-morrow morning. I like Mr. Prenderfield. He talks 
so sensibly, even when he is shaking with laughter. The 
boatmen did not know what to make of him, and thought 
bim silly ; but, poorly as I felt, I laughed until my sides 
ached." 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

OLD FRIENDS. 

jDirk Indeed was the struggle which ensued on the fol- 
lowing morning, at half-past six, between the boy and 
the man. 

" N0| my boy, it oan't be done for the motley/' said 

e latter. 

"No ; but it can for the music/* said Merry, ^* dome, 
do get up !" 

" It rains. I am sure it rains.*^ 

" Indeed^ no ! It is a beautiful morning." 

" WeU, 111 think about it." 

" No ; do get up ! Give me your hand, and 111 pull 
^QM upright. Come along; ma has given me leave 
to take Rover with us 1" 

" Who is Rover ?'* 

" Our dog — such a noble animcd. If you will make 
haste, and get down to the water's side before the sun is 
too high, I will show you how he carries me out into 
the deep water, and swims about with me on his back." 

" I have never seen Rover." 

"No; ma did not know but what you disliked big 
dogs, and kept him down" stairs a but get up^ and talk 
afterwards." 

" See if ypu can pull me out of bed." 

" No 1" cried Merry in despair, after several desperate 
attempts. " No, I cant; but Rover could.'* 

« How r 

" Why, I'd tie the comer of the sheet to each of your 
ankles, and then cany the middle part round Rovers 
shoulders, and then walk into the next room and call 
him." 

" Nonsense ! No dog could pull me out of bed if I 
resisted— ^held on by these bed-posts«" 

Well, let him try. It won't be bad fun. WiU it ?" 
Well, bring the dog." 

Merry whistled, and in an instant Rover was by his 
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side. I heard Mr. Fi'epderfield exclaim, " By Jove, he is 
(tn enormous animal ; but I don't think it possible he can 
do it," 

Then came a pause, dunug which, I fancy, Merry- 
idie ari'ang^d th^ sheet, and M^* Frenderfield grasped 
the bed-posts. Presently I heard Merry call to the dog, 
*' Come, Rover, good dog ! Hover, pull away, Sover !" 

Xheu I heard t.he bedstead moving across the room 
towards ti\^ door of the sitting-room* Now came the 
tug, and now something fell mpon the floor^ and now 
Merrydale was shrieking with laughter, in which Mr. 
Prenderfield joined. I guessed the t):uth, and the reader 
will also have guessed it. The boy s strategy and the 
dog's strength had been crowned with success. Mr. 
Frenderfie}4 was out of bed and unhurt, for he at once 
commenced his toilet. 

While they were on the beach I prepared a breakfast ; 
a few thii^ s]ices of ham, three new*laid eggs, a plate full 
of prawns, and several rounds of toast. These I laid 
out on a table in the back garden, under the shade of a 
large walnut tree. The sitting-room was so impregnated 
with the fumes of tobacco smoke, that its atmosphere 
wa^ sufficient to destroy the strongest of appetites. 

At nine they returned — ^Mr. Prenderfield quite enrap- 
tured with Eovors feats of strength. "To see that 
boy," he exclaimed, "with his fipQ chest, and flowing 
hair, and well-proportioned 6now*white legs and arms, 
astride that black PatagoniaQ dog, bearing his burden 
proudly over the waves in the deep water, by Jove, Mrs. 
Grey ! it wa^ tbQ most classical sight I ever beheld ! No 
wonder that people of all ages, and of both sexes, 
crowded to witness it, and divide their admiration between 
the dog and his rider. It is impossible for me to tell you 
how I love that animal !'' 

Which, the dog or the boy ?" 

Both ; but I was then alluding to Rover." 

" Yes ; I know he is a very fine creature ; but come 
into the garden, and see something that I have prepared 
for you." 
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I led the way, and he followed me. -'  

" Breakfast ? Mrs. Grey r 

"Ves. Bememher, in this little garden, you avb nd 
my lodger, hut my guest," I sat down, and req^Qested bitfl 
to do the like. He obeyed me, and Merry, atany indtanoe; 
also took a chair. 

"I see you are resolved on reforming my disgusting 
habits, Mrs. Grey," said Mr. Prenderfield, when ttoft nieal 
of which he had partaken freely was neatly <k«r. ;^.^'Aih1 
I have no words to express how grateful I ia& £dr ihe 
kind interest you appear to take in me." • ' 

" You want a pipe, and a glass of ale ?" said I. " 

" I did not say that I did. Did I ?" 

" No ; but I see it. You will find yout pipe and 
tobacco under that small basket on yonder chair; and 
while you are filling your pipe, Merrydale shaH fill the 
tankard. At half-past ten you must begin tc'read, tad 
continue to do so till half-past three; at a !|«HirtilBr to 
four you shall dine ; and after that hour you may sbohe 
and drink again till seven if you like; but firota' seven 
till nine you must, of course, abstain, for I cannot siiig 
or play in a room full of smoke. By the way, as I have 
ordered the piano to be brought into the sitling-rooni, 
you had better bring your books and writing mateUals 
here for to-day. You will not be interrupted, I asi^ure 
you ; nor will I permit you to interrupt me, for I hate 
aifairs, you know, to attend to, and a number of letter 
to write ; and Merry has to learn his lessons, and exeonte 
several commissions before three o'clock. You perfectly 
understand me, Mr. Prenderfield, that between half-past 
ten and half-past three there are to be ' No bye-drink- 
ing's,' as was said to Falstaff. But, why do you not Kgbt 
your pipe and drink your ale T* 

" To tell you the honest truth, I don't care mudi 
about it." 

" Because the pipe and the ale are here, and I have no 
sort of objection to your smoking the one and drinking 
the other." 

" I believe that to be the case. The circumstance ol 



your having sanctioned the indulgenoe has destroyed 
the craving for it. I am now enduring no species of 
{>rivationy because I am not deprived. I should not be 
ntf tiQ' siir{»rised, if that single pipeful of tobacco, and 
tbpsie'three glasses of ale^ satisfied me till dinner time. 

" Man wants but little here below — in the garden." 

\ A' serious look, and a movement of the right hand, 
aooifimpanied this quotation; and I became convulsed 
with daughter. 

" I cannot tell you, Mrs. Grey, what pleasure your 
laugh has afforded me. You must not think me a vain 
person for talking of myself; but I know and feel that 
there are few men who can produce so great an effect 
tnem so small a cause. It is not so much in what a man 
jr^ly says, as it is in the manner in which hei delivers 
hioaself of im idea." 

t 'VIkaow a' man who has not the wit of Jerrold, nor 
the.IuiHuwr of A'Becket, but can, at times, by com- 
bining tbtir .powers, produce an effect equal to what both 
pfthese-men together are capably of producing." 
To whom do you allude ?" 
To Sir George Pink." 

^>(I had frequently met Sir George Pink at dinner 
parties-^ayj he had been a guest at my own table; and 
theo^e I had heard him out-joke even " the greatest wit of 
the age." But I did not mention this to Mr. Prender- 
field.) 

V "Now, I will give you an instance, Mrs. Grey," my 
^lodger resumed ; " after all, there are very few things 
v^hieb deserve being transmitted to posterity, but this is 
idnel I heard it from my old friend, Richard Vaughan 
Millwood, an eminent legal reporter, who was at the 
party, and who was to Sir George Pink what Boswell 
was to Johnson." 

Poor old Mr. Millwood, whom Sir George Pink and 
naany others always called George. How well did I re- 
member him, and his laundress, " Mrs. Black," and his 
dogi " Duke," and all his choice friends whom he used 
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to iovite to Hie^t me at his Saturday dinner-paiCieti, in 
King 9 Bench Walk, Tl^ere was Lord DiLford, on 
crutcheii, Sir George and Lady   ■, old B > the 
father of apecial pleaders, B— -— , the conveyioieer, a 
hrpther of Sir Beigamio's, Sir John and Lady 0-=- — 
(Sir John was a favourite of Lord Byron's at Harrow, 
and used to tell me a great deal about the noble poet), 
apd a metropolitan magistrate (whose name I ba^e bow 
forgotten), who used to be qalled '^ MontBlano/' booaose 
his hair had grown grey — 

^In a single night. 
As men^ have grown, from sadden fears/' 

And Joe D , with his poyt-wine nose, and Charles 

M , and another very eminent member of the bar, 

who would beg of his host before whom the wine was 
standing, not to copy the propensity of ihe Prince of 
Wales (George lY.), and forget him as well as N^l8on 
and Howe. And there, too, in those roqms of dear old 
Mr. Millwood (who fancied himself desperately in love with 
me) had I once met " that moral triumvirate" (so Lord 

B called it), which Lord Durham took with him to 

Canada. And Sir H W S , who waji going 

out to India as a judge, and a host of others whom 
memory presented to my view so forcibly, that t became 
quite giddy with the thoughts which so rapidly were 
engendered in my brain : and making some excuse for my 
abrupt retreat, 1 hurried to my room, and laying my 
head upon my pillow, reheved my heart by giidng way 
to an ecstasy of grief, and a flood of burning tears. 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

I AM QtESTIONED. 

When I returned to the garden, I found Mr. Prender-^ 
field smoking his pipe. 

" Tell me," said I, *' what was the joke of Sir George 
f ink Sa which you thought so good ?" 
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''It w^ tbi8, Mrs. Grey. There wa8 a gatbenog'of 
the Bendb^ers of the Inner Temple. Sir George sat next 
to M|. Jufitice F^^^son^ who has this misfortune to be 
very hard of hearing, and who wears an instrument some* 
thing like a funnel at the top of his head, for the purpose 
of oQa¥eying the sound into his ears. Opposite to Pat- 
tiaon, sat one of the Barons of the Exchequer, whose 
passion for making puns was far in excess "of his power. 
One p^ the Baron's attempts to entertain the company 
had just failed eminently, and there was a general laugh. 
' What is all this about ?' inquired Mr« Justice Pattison 
(who had not heard the Baron's attempt), placing the 
funnel opposite to Sir George Pink's mouth. * Nothing, 
my lord !* loudly replied Sir George, ' except that the 
learned Baron opposite, has just been trying a joke, and 
has reserved the point I* Now, with the exception of 
what Talleyrand said to his poetic :&iend, I know of 
nothing neater than that." • 

" I do not remember Talleyrand's saying." 
" Don't you ? He was walking one day with a friend 
who woidd recite some of his verses to him. Talleyrand 
espied an ass, who was yawning. 'Not so Jond, please,* 
said Talleyrand, pointing significantly to the ass, and 
touching his friend gently on the shoulder." 

" Very clever, indeed 1 But do you know it is past 
twelve o'clock, and I have done nothing as yet ?" 

" Is it possible? And I have not yet tasted the ale ! 
I cannot read to-day. I am too happy to do anything 
in the ahap^ of work. Give the boy a holiday, and let 
him oome with me into the country. I have suddenly 
imbibed a taste for the open air." 
*' Do you speak French ?" 
" Yes." 

" Well, if you will speak French with him for an hour 
during your ramble, I have no objection to his going 
with you. And do you speak German ?" 

"I do. My mother was born in Germany ; her mother 
was a German lady." 

^* Then you will also speal^ German with him ?" 
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^'Of course I will. Did you teach him these Iw- 
guages^" 



Yes. And I have accustomed him to speak in 'iom 
or the other for the last two years." : . s 

" How odd ! Why, that is what my mother, did^.-wtitb 
me and my elder brothers. Neither of us. reman^bef 
learning French and German. How^longis-it^ma^^d yon 
have let lodgings, Mrs. Grey ?'* ,'../' 

** Not very long. I observe that your eye i» now Jijjfbted 
up by curiosity." ; : . •• f • 

" It is, I dare say." i / 

" Then you cannot do me a favour so gi^al as tbaioi 
repressing it. I am not ashamed of anything; batjl: 
would give me pain to answer interrogatories, and make 
me very uncomfortable to resort to evasion." 

" Tell me only one thing." 

" What is that ?" 

" Are you a widow ?" . - 

"Yes." .:..:.' 

** How long has your husband been dead ?". 

" He still lives. How many more questioas*?" . / 

" I cannot reconcile your replies." 

" Of course you cannot." 

" You are poor ?" 

*' What, with all this gold in my purse !" (I took li 
out and showed it him.) " And with that boy 'Merry, 
and that dog Bover ! Poor ? How is it possible' 1' 
When you come to pay for that private performani^ ^d 
the sands this morning (and it will be 19«> 6rf.) — fior the 
boy, out of a false delicacy to your feelings, did iH^t, as 
usual, go round with the saucer for sixpence— ^ou will 
then understand that poverty and Mrs. Grey ai?e not 
precisely synonymous terms, Mr. Prenderfield." - ' 

His jaw fell, and his countenance wore such anaiir of 
utter credulity and simplicity, that I was quite ii|Gom- 
petent to fool him further, and therefore began laughing 
in his face. ** Here is a man," I said to him, "/accus- 
tomed to make everything appear ridiculous, looking s<^- 
simple and so astonished, that on any stage he :woulJ 
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httvfe contested the palm Trith a Liston ! Now remember 
you dine at a quarter to four, and as yet, I have not 
ftiftdeaiiy purchases. If you are going to walk, oblige 
nae by going at once ; or if you have changed your mind 
Arid will i?ettd, say what shall be the book for to-day, and 

' '^ Let me trik to you instead ?" 

" No. You must walk or read." 
- ^^Thetilwillwalk." 
" Merry and Eover are quite ready." 
** And where is the saucer ? It wont do to come 
Ikoihe' (Binpty-handed again. And tell me which is the 
ftlvburite beat." 

' *" On the sands, of course. But, if you loiter here, the 
hour will have passed." 

* -je- * -x- -je- 

Away they went. Mr. Prenderfield, Merry, and the 
dog. While they were absent, I bought and placed upon 
the spit, for rousting, a delicate leg of lamb. Poor 
Mathilde termed it, and shelled the peas, and attended 
to the potatoes. And the piano was brought into the 
house again, and I redeemed from the pawnbroker's two 
books, which contained my favpurite music and songs — 
Oeiwab,' Italian, French, and English. 

' 'At ih^ee they came home. Merry dale dripping wet 
with sea watei? — hat, boots, and clothes literally satu- 
i?ated. 
' '"Where have you been?" I asked the child. 

' "In the sea,*' was the reply. 
•"^' So I suppose ; but how ?" 

• -^ Afikhim," (And the boy laughed hysterically.) 
'^ What has happened, Mr. Prenderfield ?" 

• He, too, roared with laughter. 
'*' Explain this, Mr. Prenderfield." 
"I will presently, but I cannot now. I am dying." 

• " Whole pocketful of money, mamma." 

" Surely you have not been making an exhibition of 
my boy, Mr. Prenderfield ?'* 
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" Ob, yes, end of myself, too 1 I have beei^ iround 
with the saucer, aud have had an immense haul qf cop* 
pers, and a few pieces of silver." 

I was extremely indignant, but in the hearty l aug hter 
of the man and the boy I was compelled to join. When- 
ever their eyes met, they were convulsed ; and Eover, who 
appeared to understand it, rolled and barked^ by way of 
chorus to their boisterous merrimeqt, 

"Do oblige me, Mr. Prenderfield, with i}xQ Retails of 
this affair. Go, Merrydale, and put on dry garments." 

*' The details are simply these, Mrs. Grey : — ^J?efore 
going out, I put my flute into my pockety intending to 
go into the country, and, Orpheus-like, to move the trees ; 
but !N(erry suggested a stroll to the pier, to see the 
steamer come in. I agreed, and we proceeded thithar. 
The pier was crowded with all sorts of persons. When 
we got to the end of it. Merry said, * How I should like to 
get on Rover's back, and take a flying leap.' I warned 
him of the danger, which he treated with scorn, and the 
words, 'Pooh ! Do you think Bover would suffer me to 
be drowned ?' What you said about the saucer took pos- 
session of my very soul, and taking out my flute, I played 
Sk fantasia, which charmed the mob, aqd drew around us 
an extensive and dense circle, I then addressed the 
populace in the following words :-— ' Ladies and gentle- 
men, will you permit me to call your attention to the 
modern and juvenile Curtius, who is prepared to sacrifice 
himself for the benefit of his country, and the humble 
individual who now has the honour to address you, and 
who will only he too happy to receive the smallest dona- 
tion which a generous hand^ prompted by a truly British 
heart, may be induced to drop into the hat whioh will be 
presently extended in the shape of an eleemosynary 
receptacle? Ladies and gentlemen, I am no common 
beggar, as you may observe, but stimulated by the noblest 
of impulses, I am, on this special occasion, tempted to 
appeal to your feelings, of which I hug the hope yoJi| will 
give me a substantial guarantee in the extent of your 
suffrages. The tide is very high, and the wat^r very deep. 
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The modetn and juvenile Ourtius Mrlll takfe his plunge/ 
Merry threw his hat into the sea, and got astride Rover. 
In another moment, the leap was taken. Down went 
both the boy and the dog a full fathom beneath the 
eurfeice. When they rose, the dog swam for the hat^ 
which Merry took from Rover's mouth, and placed upon 
his own head, amidst the shduts of a delighted audience. 
Evei7body rushed to see them come into the harbour ; 
and when the enthusiasm was at its highest point, I went 
round with the hat^ and sacked the coppers, with which I 
would not part for more than: double their weight in gold.'* 

** Hc|W very childish of you !" 

" Why did you talk about going round with a saucer ?" 

**t was jesting.** 

** Well, so was I when 1 did it.'* 

" Now, suppose any of the people present were to re- 
cognise you in the pulpit, a few months hence, as the 
mart wlio showed a dog, and took money for it ?" 

** I would look at him and shut one eye. So, And if 
lie were a sensible fellow, he 'would know that I meant, 
' K^ep it dark.* Talk of recognising people, I will tell 
you something that happened to me last year. I went 
Btrollihg with a theatrical company, and at High made 
myself useful by keeping the stage for ten minutes, while 
the manager reconciled two actresses who were quarrel'- 
ling at the wing. Keeping the stage, you know, is keeping 
alive th6 public's interest in the performance. I went on 
the boal'ds between a second and third act, and sang that 
funny song of Hood's, — 

" When first I was a scholar, 
I went to Dr. Monk, 
And, elephant like, I had, sir, 
A cake put ia my tronk, &q" 

The song made a hit, and I was encored. This was in 
the month of August. Otx the 10th of October, a batch 
of Freshmen came up to Christ Church, and one of them 
observing me at dinner in Hall, instantlv recognised me 
as ' the actor who sang.* In vain did several people 
assufe hiru that I was w uudergraduate of some celebrity, 
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and was intended for the Church. ' No !' be said be was 
quite certain; and so, by the bye, was the deoa^rwhe 
happened to hear of the young gentleman's supfpd^ed de- 
lusion ; and I was sent for, and questioned as tojwtietiHY 
I had really, while a member of that uniYer8i|[y» ^t^bibiteJ 
myself in the light of a mountebank ?" •. , ^ . , 

*' And very right on the part of the deasii / iBirt your 
dinner is ready, and becoming cold." ,,.1. . . .. 






CHAPTER LXXVI. 

A RECOGNITION. * * 

It was most agreeable that evening to listen io.th^ flute 
played by Mr. Prenderfield. With the exeeption, of one 
• amateur (poor Captain Nicolay, of the 29thFooi),»I had 
never heard any one who approached him in skilL i Nor 
were my efforts to please his ear suffered to. pass by with- 
out receiving their full meed of praise. I wo^^ ii^ great 
voice that night, %nd sang with much, epiiiij for /I was 
elated to thinJk that I was doing good*-^break}iig a v? Pi:tby 
young man of habits which were too dissipa(^<l,. to* be 
congenial with his real feelings, and detrims^&tal.to lu^ 
shattered frame, which had suffered too mticb alre^y. I 
felt that I was fulfilling what I believe to be the mission 
of ladies. 

" Tell me when you have had enough," said I ; ."for. 
witii the assistance of a Smart, I have read Uoiaoe, mi 
know the meaning of the words, Inju8$i nunquam 4^- 
sistant" 

" No, no— pray go on. Sing for me onee mof^.that 
wild Tyrolese song. The air is cliarmitigi and the woid^ 
rather good." • -■ 

I gang it at once, and several others, wbioh he seleotod 
from my miscellaneous budget; and while I wascefiting 
he resumed his .performances on the fiutc; 

At ten, Merry and I retired, and shortly after, I beard 
Mr. Prenderfield in his sleeping apartment. At hajf-p^ 
six, on the following morning, at his own i:6quest, be w^ 
awakened, and without Hover's assistance left his coodi. 
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If^etit for a long walk, and again breakfasted with us under 

iher tj»e in the open air. By mutual consent, he was now 
*^ boarded" as well as lodged, on tlie express understand- 
ing: tlbat he was to conform to the rules and regulations 

icif tbd^fitablisfament. And he read at regular periods, 
and ceased to think even of " bye-drinkings." In short, 

Mr.. !P»enderfield was now an altered man. His looks 
were no longer haggard, and his face, which was as pale as 
death when he came to us, was now glowing with health. 
The month expired, and then, to my great regret, came 
the day of reckoning, and the hour for his departure for 
the university. 

•' - Yottowe me 4{. for rent," said I; "and a third of 
the 6xpendei» of the household, which amount to 121,, will 

'he another 4l. In all, you owe me 81.'* 

" Is it possible, Mrs. Grey, that I have lived at the rate 
dfftbout loot, a^year?" 

"'You ai^totind me. How is it that I cannot live on 
iby allowHude of 400J. a-year at Oxford without getting 
ihtordebt?" 
'-' '^Nothing is easier than to get rid of money, if you 

^ are: ^^areless about it." 

^t^ ^^^6od bl«ss me !*' he exclaimed, taking out his purse. 
" Fancy three ten pound notes remaining untouched, and 

. il have only spent — let me see — eleven and sixpence in 

- ail veir during my stay. Here are your 8 J., Mrs. Grey. 
¥ou have to give me 2L out of this note." 
I gave it to him. 

His eyes filled with tears when he put the change into 
'bis pocket. I felt all that he longed to say to me, and 
that his heart was bursting with gratitude ; but that he 

'dared not insult my proud poverty by offering me a pe- 
(suniary recompence for my attention to him. He then 
went into the little garden, and attempted to whistle a 
few biars of lively music ; but the failure was melancholy 
to 1^0 last degree. I pitied, but did not disturb him ; for 
I could see he was racking his brain to discover some 
•means of making me sensible of his gratitude ; and know- 
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ing this, I began to feel qtiite as unccn&fortable as hititf&If. 
Without disputing his taste, in my own mind, I was 
fearful lest he should ask me to accept some gift» ^bicli 
would have destroyed the charm that attaches to that 
disinterested kindness which the heart of its own accord 
extends to objects of its regard. Thank God, ihet^ is no 
species of poverty that can take away from us the ]f ower 
of gratifying an inclination to render soine service or 
other to a fellow-i^reature. The heart, the hand, ditd the 
tongue of the poor man or womau may &£Fbrd kelfy mi 
solace, such as no amount of coin could ev^ purchase. 
Every heart registers debts within itsplf, that it would not 
trish to be repaid, except in the kindred coin which con- 
stituted the obligation. Yes, I could see him struggling 
to repay that debt of gratitude, but still puzzled to know 
how it could be effected. At length he approached me 
and said : — 

" I am very sorry to leave you, Mrs. Grfey." 

" And yolir departure gives me no pleasure," 1 rd^iied. 

" I shall come down to Ramsgate next year*— that is to 
say, if I live so long. Will you permit me to correspond 
with you, and learn from time to time that you are well, 
and that Merry makes progress in his studies ?" 

" Yes ; and he, too, shall write to yon, and tell you all 
about the feats that he and Rover may accomplish," 

'^ And mind you make him keep up the little Grteek J 
taught him on the sands. By the way, I have a Greek 
grammar which will be of use to him, and a Thueydidas 
on the Hamiltonian System, and an Ovid, and a Virgil, 
and several other school-books. You will not mind 
allowing him to ac<3ept them ?** 

" Of course not, and he shall study them." 

'' Thanks. And there is another thing I want to ask 
you.'* 

" What is that ?" 

"Would you mind lending me that sketch of the boy 
and the dog in the act of. taking the leap off the pier. I 
want to show it to some of my friends," 

"Will you accept it?" 
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" How very kind of you. You know how much 1 shall 
prize it." 

" And is there any other sketch you would like, to 
remind you of your sojourn here ?'- 

" Would you give me that daguerreotype ?" 

** What! of my pock-marked self!" 

'' Yes." 

" No, certainly not. But I have half a mind to give 
yom a print irfaich was taken from a daguerreotype of 
myself a few years ago." 

" Do. Pray let me see it." 

" Stay one moment. There is a tremendous struggle 
going on in my hrain just now, between vanity and 
prudence." 

"Then bravo Vanity!" cried Mr. Prenderfield, with a 
smile. 

" Prudence, hold fast !" I exclaimed. 

"Vanity! Vanity!" 

''Prudence I Prudence!" 
: "Vanity!" 

" Prudence ! It is all over !" 

" Has Prudence won the day ?" 

" No — Vanity. I could not have believed it." 
•je * * * -je- 

I found the print (one of Dr. Clatter's contraband 
articles), and presented it to Mr. Prenderfield. 

"Oh, I have seen this, and have a copy of it. But 
this is not a print of you. It is the likeness of a woman 
with whom I was once most desperately in love." 

" Nonsense !" 

" It is a fact." 

"Did you know her?" 

"Yes; and stayed in the same house with her for 
more than a week." 

" Where ?" 

" At Lord Coleminster'g, near East Grinstead. I was 
only a boy of fourteen then. I am speaking of eight or 
nine years ago." 

Well, and did you tell her of your flame ?" 

Y 



« 
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^" " No; and she had no idea of it, of course.- =Bttt I 
did love her, and strange to say, I hve her sti&/*' 

*' You told me your name was Prenderfidd." 

" So it is/' 

" Had you ever another surname ?" 

" Yes, our name was Michaelson until three yeafs «go. 
Why r 

" Nothing." 

Suddenly he started up, and looked at me very iotentlv. 

" Well, sir," said I. • ' 

" Good Heaven ! Is it possible ? Can it* be ?" 

" All things with God are possible." 

" I cannot recall what I have stated." 

*' No more than I can recall my youth and former 
looks." 

" Now, which of these daguerreotypes will you take ? 
Look upon this picture" (I handed him the " original 
portrait" which had been in the possession of Dr. Clutter) 
** and on that ! ' (giving him the pock-m«rked edition). 
*' Say, which will you have?" 

" Oh, this !" He took the pock-marked copy, and, 
gazing on it, repeated, in a melodious Voice, 
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Around these dear ruins, each wish of my heart 
Shall entwine itself verdantly still." 

" Verdantly y did you say ?" (I looked at him.) 

"Ah! do not laugh.'' 

"My joke, I fear, is not up to your standard of 
excellence." 

"Jocularity, at this moment, is with me as nrnchi^-ovt 
of place as would be a hearse at a wedding— — '* 

" Where all should be gay. And you^ire really tbtft 
fine rosy-cheeked boy who used to——" 

" Pluck the wild flowers for you — sing toanyself about 
you in the lanes — dream of you at night— listen to efierr 
word that fell from your lips, watching their actioa whik 
you spoke. Oh ! how well do I remember bating him I" 

" Whom ?" 

" He who used to put bis arms sometimes round yom 
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JL\misl, when we were standing on the grass-plot, and look 
so tenderly into your eyes." 
" Why did you hate him ?" 

** Because he did that ; and more than once, when all 
alone in the woods, did I put to myself the question, ' I 
..'Wpn^^r if she would marry me if I could get him poi- 
soned T As you are aware, perhaps, everybody is satisfied 
now that you were entirely innocent ?" 

Yes. With his dying breath he absolved you." 
Who did this r 
Lord Stoneycombe." 
'* Is Lord Stoneycombe dead ?" 
1 "Yes; and the particulars of his death are known to 
all our circle." 

" When did Lord Stoneycombe die ?" 
I, " About three months ago." 

Tiiis event must have happened during my illness, 
whQQ. J didnot see the newspapers. 
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mathilde's insanity. 

Mr. Prenderfield deferred his departure until the fol- 
lowing day. Before leaving the house, he took an 
opportunity of making me an offer of marriage. Apart 
ifrom the circumstance of my being more than six years 
his senior, I was moved to decline such offer. I told 
him, by way of reason, that my heart was still in Sir 
George Merrydale's keeping, and that its last throb would 
J>e for him alone. I did not enjoin him to be silent touch- 
ing myself, my place of residence, and means of living, 
for be was one of those beings to whom it is needless to 
express wishes. The cottage appeared very desolate for 
soma days after his departure, and Merry dale was per- 
fectly miserable and mournful over the loss of his friend's 
society. And I could not help thinking that Eover 
sadly xnissed his admirer. But Mathilde, who — for no 

y2 
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fearthly cause, for she had seldom spoken to hm'«4ad 
taken a vehement dislike to Mr. Prenderfleld, iras giad 
that "that young man" had gone out of the house. 
Indeed, her manner, while expressing her feelings, gave 
me very great anxiety, for I was led to think that' the 
doctor was not in error when he prononnced her "tmsafe 
in her flighty moments/' She had got the idea into her 
hrain that Mr. Prenderfield was Arnold in disguise^ and 
nothing short of taking her to the churohyard €o' visit 
Eva's grave could restore her to quietude. The woiid 
" reason" was now inapplicable to poor Matbilde. Even 
Merry would often remark to me, " How very mad slieis, 
mamma !" My chief fear, however, was this — ^that. she 
would do something which would cause the authorities tp 
interfere, and place her in a pauper asylum— for I had 
not the means to provide her an entrance into a private 
one. Her insanity, moreover, took an exceedingly painful 
turn in respect to her fancies. She, for days together, 
was the Dowager Lady Merrydale, and spoke to me as 
" Simpson," the dowager's maid, and she imitated, with 
extraordinary minuteness, the dowager s manner and style 
of speech. Fortunately for me ("Simpson" for the 
nonce) those manners were very courteous and ladylike, 
but the reflections to which her mimicry gave rise* fre- 
quently stung me to the quick. 

Of the amount of ability and intelligence previotislj 
possessed by Mathilde, you, reader, will have formed 
probably an accurate estimate. Judge, then, for yourseK 
what was my pain to behold that mind of hers complet<$}y 
gone — ^to hear that once sensible tongue giving utterance 
to delusions which often provoked simultaneoosly laaghter 
and tears. And then I would trace her malady to my 
agency, and regard my misfortune as the cause of her 
evil fate ; that, had she not devoted herself to me, her 
destiny had been far happier (not that poor Mathilde 'was 
now unhappy; on the contrary, her life was like a pro- 
longed dream, upon which the world's cares rarely in- 
truded themselves). Sometimes she would address me 
as "Johnson." I knew then that for that day she 
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bdie¥ed she was myself. At pther times she would call 

but, '* Clayton I Brandy ! soda !" I of course took my 

cue, aaid Sir Georged bar all that day. Clayton was a 

footman, whom Sir George always invoked, after a 

bachelor's party overnight, to minister to his morning 

thirsts. 

• *' Stnpid fellow, you ! Can't you open ahottle of soda- 

waier without spilling half of it on the floor ?" 

' ^- 1 beg your pardon, Sir George," I would reply, " but 

the cork flew o<it." 

*' And very proper on the part of the cork, whose duty 
it was to fly. But why were you not equally mindful of 
your duty ? Why did you not arrest the cork at the 
proper moment, and hold the bottle upright ? Stupid !" 

"It escaped me, Sir George." 

"What, the cork? Yes, but my boots have not 
'escaped the water. Just look at that, you clown ! In 
consequence of your stupidity, I have to go out in another 
pair of boots, after making up my mind to go out in 
these. The idea of a great hulking fellow like you not 
beiag able to open a bottle of soda-water properly ! You 
never see a dub servant splash a gentleman in this 
fashion. That amusement is peculiar to your house 
gentry. Don't talk about begging my pardon. What 
do you care ? If the truth is known, you will go down 
to the servants' hall after I leave the house, and tell them 
of ^ the shower-bath you have given his boots.' " (And 
here she would imitate the rising wrath of Sir George , 
when he had a bad headache, and multiplied his grie- 
vanoea.) " Don't look at me/ 1 am not to be deceived 
by your demure attitudes. And why do you stand In 
that way? You are not knock-kneed by nature, are 
you ? 1 suspect that, when Mr. Rigby hired you, those 
lower extremities o^ yours were your chief qualification. 
What, sir ! Repeat that, and I will take you up, and 
fling you into the fire-place. Hurt your feelings ? Hurt 
the feelings of a footman, who does not know how to 
open a bottle of soda-water ! Have I no feelings ? Just 
look at that boot. I have a great mind to send for Mr, 
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Thomas's foreman, and ask him to come here, and ttrfasfi! 
you with it/' ''''J 

On occasions of this kind her voice was raiseid to! a 
pitch which almost deafened me, and I had therdfore '"iiS! 
resort to that never-failing rem edj— "Evas gravel" '^Ti}- 
was a cruel alternative, she wept so bitterly for ddys 
together; but there were times when I was really' com-" 
pelled to resort to it. -' 'V 

• ,r!i i:U 

CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

MR. PRENDERFIELD'S DEATH. 

Was it that I was sent into this world to poison the 
existence of all those with whom I became acquainted ? 
to attract towards them the finger of death or misfortuiie ? 
It really appeared to be so ; for I read in the Times 
amongst the deaths : — : . 

" At Christ Church College, Oxford, Edgar, secoilfl 
son of the Eev. Hugh Prenderfield, D.D., in the tweu^ty- 
third year of his age." 

Poor young man ! His death had been very siidden, 
for he had written to me only four days previously, arid 
had not said that he was ailing. His letter, indeed, 
seemed dictated by the greatest humour and the liveliest 
spirit ; and it caused me several very hearty laughs when 
I perused it. My reply was written and addressed, but 
it was yet unsealed in my portfolio. I sought for liis 
letter, and reperused it. The jokes which, on the first 
reading, had provoked me to merriment, now drew forth 
scalding tears, which fell upon the words written by the 
hand now cold and pulseless in the grave. Wandering 
into the sitting-room, I recalled his features and Kis 
voice. There was his flute which he had left " in m'e- 
moriam" (these were his own words). I took up the in- 
strument. Alas ! the lips and fingers which had mad4 it 
'* discourse such eloquent music,*' were now as mute Isis 
that piece of ebony itself, and those silver keys. Arid I 
read over and over again his delicate pencillings np6n 
the paper of the wall. Amongst them were some Greek 
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lijDfis, which have been since translated to me. They are, 
t am told, from a play of Euripides, and that they con- 
^aijiot a very positive assertion of several eminent writers, 
who say that "the ancients never penned a single line in 
ji^stificati on of suicide ;" and I have been further told, 
that Sir William Temple's strange doctrine (that a man 
should depart when he has no longer any pleasure on 
earth) is nothing more than a translation of the Greek 
dramatist's words. 

And underneath these lines were written : — 

" Proxima deinde tenent moesti loca, qui sibi lethum 
Insoiites peper^re manu, lucemque perosi 
Projicdre animas/' &c. 

And there upon a peg behind the door was the old 
straw hat,, which he used to wear in the garden, and on 
the mantel-piece the pipe he so often smoked before he 
fihandoned the constant use of that noxious weed, 
tobacco. 

'Merrydale came into the room, and observing my 
gri^f, said, "Mamma, you make me very unhappy. There 
is never a day passes without your shedding tears. Why 
"are you crying now ?" 
J . " A friend of ours is dead, dearest." 

" Who, mamma ?" 

. I told him, and instantly repented of . doing so ; for I 

thought the boy's heart would break in giving way to 

iis intense emotion. He threw himself upon the sofa, 

and. became literally frantic with grief. 

^ ^ ^ ^ * 

. . My own death, since the period of Mathilde's madness, 
was a contingency upon which I had not calculated ; but 
a question put by my boy aroused me to very serious 
reflection on the subject. I saw at once the necessity of 
appointing a guardian for the child, some man who 
would be satisfied of the boy's rights, and have the 
, Qourage and firmness to defend them. Had Mr. Prender- 
' field'been living, I would have asked him to accept the 
oMce ; but he was with those who are beyond the atmo- 
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sphere of worldly affairs. There was honest Mr* Sbortt 
ning; but then his position as a qmndam Loodoo 
manager, travelling through the kingdom, and living kjr 
the boards, would cast discredit on the boy's claiitt^> if 
they should be disputed by Sir George s next of kin-rii 
Mr. Beardmore. There was Mr. Blackwood. But h« 
was in Australia, where he ht^ married and settled fi>r 
life. Mr. Blackwood's uncle, the rector, was now too 
old and infirm for such an office. No one in Iifti9»^ 
gate had been admitted to my confidence, not, even the 
doctor, with whom the illnesses which had from time to 
time visited my abode, had made me so friendly. How 
chilly came the reflection over my mind that out of the 
swarms who once would have been at my command, not 
one remained whom I could select as the executor of my 
verbal will in respect to my son. At times when haunted 
by the uncertainty of life, I would determine on talkiiig 
to the boy himself, who was now old enough to under* 
stand the matter, and explain to him exactly how he waa 
situated. But I had not the courage to meet those* 
numerous questions which he would be sure to put to 
me on such an occasion, and then I feared imparting 
such information — that he would some day inherit a title 
and estates — lest it should destroy not only those habits 
of industry and perseverance, which I had so uniforiDly 
inculcated, but change as well that modest humility of 
disposition^ which gave such a charm to the boy's 
character. 

Added to the anxiety of mind which these thoughts 
occasioned, I was now doomed to suffer a somewhat 
heavy punishment in the shape of bodily pain. I became 
a martyr to neuralgia, and thrice in ei^iery fortnight I was 
almost insane. 

Nor was this all. The last gold piece in my pucse 
had been changed ! The season was over, and no chance 
remained of getting any more lodgers for the next nine 
months to come ! Money must be had. What conld I 
part with ? What could I sell ? The easy-chair, my 
silk nmbrella, and use a cotton one ; Shakspeare's works^ 
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tbe Arabian Nights^ a torquoise ring, several chimney 
orbaments, a smelling-bottle, with a gold top, several 
^ardd of Valenciennes lace, a mantilla, four French 
cambric pocket-handkerchiefs, and a silver pencil-case. 
in ttli there was enough to raise another 15 J., which I 
was resolved should carry me on till the next summer, 
when the lodgings would again be available. The word 
economy scarcely expresses the rigid system which I was 
compelled to adopt, in order to spread that money over 
tbat space of time. I looked at every coal before putting 
it with my small tongs on the kitchen fire, the only one 
I could afford to keep lighted. A candle was seldom 
burnt in the house, for I contrived to make a lamp out 
of an old handleless butter boat, in which I placed 
grease, dripping, and a cotton wick. In Ireland I had 
seen that contrivance of the poor people. Tea and 
sugar, except the small quantity required for Mathilde, 
now became strangers to the palate of myself and the 
boy. I affected to prefer gruel, with a little salt in it, 
fof break&st and " tea ;" and Merry invariably copied 
niy tastes with a fidelity wliich was extremely convenient. 
The washing Mathilde could still manage with my assist- 
anod ; and miile standing at the tub, or the ironing table, 
or performing other household duties in the kitchen, I 
diotated to Merry, who could now write very fairly little 
stories which I concocted, and thought fitting for boys 
and girls of his age ; and these at the end of each month 
I collected and sold to a bookseller, who brought them 
out in weekly parts, at twopence each, under the title of 
" Leisure Moments." This publication was put forth on 
the half-profit system. At first it did not pay; but when 
" the trade*' at Margate, Deal, Dover, and Canterbury, 
came to be supplied it was otherwise ; and each Saturday 
bronght me an income of several shillings, which paid 
the baker s bill, and other small demands on my resources. 
It was while writfng one of these stories at my dictation, 
thdt Merry, moved by the burden of it, asked me if he 
could not work for his livelihood as other boys did. 
^* There are cards up in several of the shop-windows. 
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' a boy wanted ;* I wonder how much they would givp m^ 
to run errands, and so forth ? What a pleasure it watf^^r 
be to earn money, and bring it home to you, mamoia I'lf 

** I could not spare you, my boy," I replied ; " beside^; 
you are now earning money by writing for me. When 
you are a few years older, it will be time enough for y^u. 
to seek some situation/* 

" Then why do you say here that a boy is never too 
young to think of the means by which he is to gain an 
honest living, and support, if necessary, his father and 
his mother ? Here am I nearly eight years of age> and 
strong enough to pull a boat, or carry a heavy weighty 
or dig in a garden. For my part, I should like to be a 
carpenter." 

" By-and-bye, Merry, we will talk of that. Meanwhile 
you must rest contented with being your mother's ajgaa^ 
nuensis." It was, I thought, a curious fancy of the boy's ; 
but then I remembered a passage in the life of his father, 
which had been often told to me by the dowager* . At 
the age of nine. Sir George insisted on being a black-i 
smith, and entreated his parents to bind him an appren^ 
tice to an old man in the village. So strung was the 
boy's desire, that old Sir George had a forge fitted up 
for his heir, and hired a man to teach him how to make 
various implements. At the age of thirteen Sir George 
could shoe his own pony, and could make a nail (I bad 
heard him boast) with any man in the county. I had 
seen, too, amongst other relics at the hall, the anvil^, tlie 
bellows, the hammer, and the paper cap and leather 
apron worn by the amateur Vulcan in his youthful day 9. 
And it occurred to me that I, too, would gratify my boys 
desire, and allow him to make himself acquainted with 
the art upon which his mind was set. So I pawned a few 
more articles of no immediate use to me, and purchased 
a bench and a box of tools ; and I had a corner of the 
garden converted into a shop, where Merry worked for 
two or three hours every day. His first efibrts were two 
picture- frames ; then a stool for my feet ; then a clotties- 
horse, and a rolling pin, and at length a work-boi of 
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eXH^fellent manufacture. With what pride did I contem- 
jAftfe this last specimen of his handiwork when, with a 
beaming face and on bended knee, he presented it 
tb trie. 

"There, matmma ! The man who can do that will 
never starve or want work !" 



.. CHAPTER LXXIX. 

• A YOUNG COUPLE. 

A ilETTER from Mr. Shortning ! " My dear Madam, — I 
send you a copy of a Cape paper, containing details 
^hich will interest you very much. Trusting that your- 
self, your son, and poor Mrs. Baby, are quite well, I 
remain, ever yours most sincerely, E. Shortning. June 1 7." 
I opened the paper, and read : — 

.. • "Loss OF THE 'Wanderer/" 

" Our readers will hear with regret, of the total loss of 
the schooner Wanderer, Captain Sir George Merrydale, 
Biart. As stated by us, last November, Captain Merry- 
dale was satisfied there was an inner and safer passage 
through Torres Straits, than any previously discovered, 
and* on leaving India, the Wanderer proceeded to Van 
Diemen's Land, and there remained until the monsoon 
bad set in, at which time she left Launceston. At sun- _ 
iet, on the .20th ultimo, she sighted the Ariel Reef, and 

Eassed clear of it. At 8'40 the breakers were not even 
eard, much less seen, from the deck. Between the 
Ariel Reef and the entrance Barrier of Torres Straits, no 
danger is to be apprehended. No rock or shoal in the 
beaten track is laid down in any of the charts. But at 
1 1 '13, the Wanderer struck, and rested upon a ridge of 
sunken rocks, over tvhich the tvater did not break. So 
sudden and violent was the shock, that the masts went by 
the board, and several seamen were more or less injured. 
At daylight, flie wreck was abandoned, and the captain 
and crew, in the boats, made the best of their way to 
Hardy s Island, with the intention of remaining there 
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until some vessel might pass by, and pick tluem up. :Fof 
three weeks no sail was to be seen, and the stock of fxor* 
visions being now almost exhausted, Captain MerrydiiJo 
determined on making for Booby Island, where every 
vessel that passes through the Straits in safety, leaves 
something or other that may be of use to shipwrecked 
people. After remaining for eleven days on this island^ 
and subsisting on the birds from which the island takes 
its name, and enduring piivations of ihe most papufiU 
nature, the captain and crew of the Wanderer were taken 
on board the Eliza, of Liverpool, Captain Jones, who 
happened to espy the flag which had been hoisted to 
attract attention. From Captain Jones they received 
that kindness and liberality which a British sailor almost 
invariably shows to a distressed brother mariner." 

My first act was to thank God for Sir George s escape 
from the dangers that had surrounded him. The iiexi 
to ask myself what were my present privations, com* 
pared to what his must have been ? Poor Geprge, on a 
barren island, subsisting upon rank sea birds, and per- 
haps in want of fresh water ! Houseless, and without 
society, in the most solitary nook on the face of the 
earth ! And then I would wonder if he ever thought 
of me ? Kindly of me, as I thought of him ? Whether 
we should ever meet again? Whether he would knowt 
me, now that I was so altered and disfigured ? And that 
night I had the sweetest of dreams that ever visited the 
brain of a sleeping woman. I saw him, spoke to him, 
was clasped to his heart. His voice rang in my ears — 
his hearty laugh made the walls echo it. I called aloud 
to him in my sleep — ** Dear George, George I Do not 
leave me !" 

My boy, from his little room, answered — "Mother, 
to whom are you calling ? What do you want ? Are 
you unwell, dear mother ? May I come to your bed- 
side ?" 

" Yes, my boy. Come ! come !" I cried.. 

He came. I lighted the lamp, and peered into bis 
dear eyes, which were exactly like those of his father. I 
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elflti^ped him to my breast, and kissed the crown of his 
head. No wonder my wild demeanour created in him a 
nkm^e of danger. 

, , -X" * * 4f * 

When my boy left me, it was broad daylight — nearly 
fbui* o'clock. I attempted another sleep, in the hope of 
a repetition of my dream ; but alas ! the drowsy god 
itrrariably flics away from those who invoke him most, 
kttd I was left awake, to recount to myself the long cata- 
logue of my misfortunes. 

* ^f * * * 

Small as was our cottage, it had a very inviting ex- 
ierior, and somehow or other, it was preferred — at the 
dommencement of the season especially — to larger and 
more imposing edifices. 

It was now the middle of June ; and a rap at the door, 
at about eleven o'clock, awakened me from a reverie in 
which I was indulging, over the process of " washing up." 

A young couple wished to see the rooms. The gen- 
tleman was scarcely of age, and the young lady could 
liot have been more than seventeen. The youth (for 
such he was) was very comely in his appearance, and the 
girl positively handsome. Such large imploring eyes, 
their colour between blue and grey, and such fringes 
to the lids, I had never seen. The couple were so 
ifauch alike in features, and in manners, that at first I 
thought them brother and sister ; but a remark which fell 
from the girl, soon led me to suppose that they were 
married, and " cousins of course." And so they were 
cousins — ^first cousins. They hired my apartments on 
my own terms, IZ. per week. I inquired if I should send 
a porter for their luggage, and they informed me that 
they had no luggage, except that in their carpet-bags, 
which the gentleman had carried with his own hands 
from the steam-boat. It then occurred to me, that they 
intended to remain for only a few days in Kamsgate, and 
that, probably, they were just married. When I inquired 
about the " arrangements for dinner," the young lady 
replied, " Oh, neither Mr. Brown nor myself are very 
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particular. Get us anything you please ; we do t(^/QC^e 
about eating. Do we, dearest?" • .. o. . 

Mr. Brown blushed a good deal, when he auswfored 
this question, in the words, "No, darling Emily." j;,f-'i.il 

Jt was impossible to look at my new lodg&iH '^nd 
observe the costly character of their dress, simple, as it 
was in the extreme, without perceiving Ithat . these 
"Browns" had been coined in an aristocratia mint. 
Besides, in a corner of Mr. Brown s mcmclioh'y I espied 
a coronet, and the letter " V" embroidered beneath, it. 
And when I came to arrange Mrs. Brown'a " sucidry little 
articles" on her toilet-table, I discovered another batch 
of coronets. Mr. Brown's dressing-gown, too, was evi- 
dently one of Ludlam's "newest style," and wheq he 
asked me if I would mind his putting it on in my pre- 
sence, as he was " fearfully fatigued by caiTying those 
traps," he spoke with an air so courtly, and showed a sert 
of teeth so white and shining, that these . matters aloine 
would, in the absence of the coronets, iave patisfied xxx» 
that he was not. Mr. Brown, and that the circumstance 
of being his own porter, was not caused by pecaniary 
necessity. 

" At what hour would you like to dine, Mrs. Brown ?" 
I asked. 

" Well, I don't care." Then turning to Mr. Brown* 
"At what hour shall we dine, dear Vaverly ? At seve© ?" 

Mr. Brown looked at her, smiled, raised^ his eye- 
brows, shrugged his shoulders, and replied, with a siglii 
" say at five." He was not angry with her ; who could 
be angry with that lovely girl for forgetting her part, and 
calling Mr. Brown by the title he had wqm from the 
hour of his birth, and which was so familiar to her, who 
had been his playmate ? • He was, by gesticulation^ 
merely remonstrating with "Emily dearest" for being 
" off her guard." And Emily, in her desire to repair tha 
error she had committed, turned to me, and attempted an 
explanation, which was far more amusing than crafty, 
though some credit may be given to her for its ingenuity. 
"You see, madam," she said, "I have a dog called 
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'-V^verly, which I have left at Charing Cross, where we 
live in London, and sometimes, when I am thinking of 
'i$DtiM5thing else, as I was at this moment, I often call my 
husband by the dog's name." 

I' ^'* Devilish complimentary. Is it not?" said Mr. 
^BtX)wn. 

' "Yes, I know it is very provoking, dearest," his wife 
• Implied, " but I will not do it again — ^that is to say, if I 
icau help it. And if I should happen to call you^ madam 
J^by the way, I h&ve not yet the pleasure of knowing 
your name- 
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Grey, mum:* 

' *' Mrs. Grey, if I should in a moment of inadvertence 
'Clill you * Vaverly,' you will forgive me — wont you ?" 
Of course, madam. These mistakes will occur." 
Only in the worst regulated families," said Mr. 
Brown, laughing immoderately. "But," he resumed, 
**if she should call ^oit ' Vaverly,' Mrs. Grey, and t/ow 
are not offended, I shall feel that I have no right to 
he so." 

: " Very well, sir. Then I will serve your dinner at 
seven to-day." 

"But I should like some bread and butter, and straw^- 
berries and cream at once," said the young lady. 
•• ♦^Very well, mum. How many stiwberries would 
you like V 

 ^* Oh, about as many as that"^— she described, with 
her beautiful little hands, a large heap, saying, " Not 
iriore than that, remember, for Vav — I beg his pardon — 
Ml*. Brown thinks they do me harm." 
' '"Very well, mum." 

While closing the door after me, I heard Mrs. Brown 
»tty, "Dear Vav., didnt I get out of that cleverly ?" 

" Immensely," was the reply. " But for Heaven's sake, 
be more careful, Emily !" 
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CHAPTEK LXXX. . i 

A HONEYMOON. 

. - • 

The elopement of the Hon. Miss King, and the itBgeij 
which followed that event, were recalled to my memory. 
I had read of it in a book which was published long 
before I was bom. It was in an obscure lodging-house 
that the lady, to escape detection, when she read in the 
Hue and Cry a description of her jperson, had cut off her 
long black hair. It was that act which aroused the land- 
lady's suspicions, and made her positive that undet her 
roof the beautiful fugitive was sheltered. Now, if this 
should be a similar case, how was I to act ? As to giving 
information, I could do nothing of the kind ; and then I 
felt that it would be rather awkward to harbour two young 
people who might have deemed it unnecessary to call in 
a clergyman to put them together in the common form. 
That they were equals, and had been intimate friends, 
there could be no question ; and this, I must say, was a 
great relief to my mind. There was no species of in- 
equality between these young people. Nature had 
intended them for each other, and to observe their hap- 
piness was a real joy. The second day, however, after 
they had been under my roof, there appeared in the 
Times the following paragraph, extracted from a country 
paper. " Considerable excitement prevails here, in con- 
sequence of the elopement of Lady Emily  , youngiest 

daughter of the Marquis of , with Lord , eldest 

son of the Marquis of , and heir apparent of the 

Duke of . The only objection that could possibly 

be made to an alliance so eligible in every respect, is, the 
tender age of the lovers ; the one being only twenty, fttd 
a comet in the Dragoon Guards, and the other iti her 
seventeenth year. They contrived, it seems, to get nikrried 
by ' special licence' in London, and have set off, it is sup- 
posed, to spend their honeymoon on the Continent." 

Suppose they should ask for the Times f I thought. 
Shall I give them the paper, and perhaps interfere- with 
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their happiness ? or shall I make an excuse, and $ay that 
I cannot procure a copy ? But there was no occasion 
for rae to trouble myself with these questions. What was 
. the Time$ to them ? — ^the Times, with its ' births, deaths, 
and marriages' — its advertisements about opera-glasses 
left in cabs, people requested to return to their homes, 
notices to capitalists, sales by auction, new books, 
theatres-royal, debates in the Lords and Commons, 
powerful leading articles, Italian opera, fatal accidents, 
sittings in banco, criminal courts, police reports, ship- 
ping, money-market, foreign news ? Five hundred thou- 
sand pairs of eyes had that day peered anxiously into 
those wonderful columns, and devoured respectively some 
, portion or other of their contents ; but that bt)y and girl 
there, in those small and scantily-furnished rooms, were 
not of the number. . They were looking into each other's 
eyes, and there reading only of love — ^passionate love ; 
such love as poets have sung ; such love as I had once 
tasted. What could be the Times to them, who lived in 
a world of their own creation ? 
Our world, — 

"With all its change of time and tide, 
1 « Its living things, its earth and sky 

, , , Were nothing to their mind and eye." 

I very much doubt whether a report of the plague 
having visited both their " Houses" would have been 
read by them, unless it had been compressed into a very 
tiny paragraph ; for they had. seemingly no more taste for 
literature of any description than a chameleon has for a 
^ound of beef or a leg of mutton. By the way, Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown had not much taste for animal food ; 
but the consumption of strawberries, and bread and 
butter, with which the lady fed her spouse, as well a$ 
herself, was truly enormous. 

* * * ^ ^ 

Although it is very tedious to watch the phases of 
lorve^makiog, it is not so to contemplate with a philo- 

z 
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Bophio eye the honeymoon of two young people, iu6h 
afi were my lodgers. 

For the first week Mr. and Mrs. Brown took not the 
slightest notioe of either Merrydale or Rover, albeit they 
saw the hoy and the dog frequently, and during that 
period they never addressed to me a syllable, beyond the 
most commonplace remarks. But, after the first week, 
Mr. Brown would come into the garden, while I was 
" hanging out the clothes," and chat away as merrily as 
possible, while his wife would go into Merry's shop, and 
seating herself on the bench, cut pieces of wood with his 
chisels, and show him how she comd saw, or drive a nail ; 
but her favourite instrument was a centre-bit, with 
which, placing it against her chest, she would bore holes 
into pieces of timber, whose value was not enhanced by 
her indiscriminate perforations. 

And now both of them took an interest in the do^, 
and were very much astonished at his proficiency in the 
art of drawing water from the well ; for I used to lower 
the bucket and fill it, and then put the end of the rope 
into Eover's mouth, when he would run oflf with it, and 
raise the bucket,jovor a pulley, to the well's brink, whence 
I could land it easily. 

" Do let me have that dog, Mrs. Grey. I will give 
you anything in the world for him," exclaimed the charm- 
ing girl one morning ; " I have not any money, but I 
have a diamond brooch." 

"But a diamond brooch cannot draw water," I re- 
plied. 

" No ; but you could sell it, and with the m6ney hire a 
man." 

" I cannot let you have the dog, because he does not 
belong to me. He belongs to my boy, who would not 
part with him upon any consideration." 

" If he consents, will you let me have the dog ?** 

" Oh, yes ; but I am sure it is useless to ask him. 
Besides, the dog is now growing old, and you should 
have nothing old about you." 

"Never mind; I have set my heart upon this dog, «ild 
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if I do»*t succeed in getting bin), I shall — I know it— wn 
certain of it— yes — I will — if I do it on purpose." 
What — what will you do ?'* 

Ill do — what Donna Julia told her husband he would 
l;>e sorry for, after it had happened. And only think of 
tkatr 

Mr. Brown gave way to immoderate laughter, and I 
affected not to know anything of that poem of Lord 
Byron s, and certainly not to that line to which the girl 
had alluded. 

"I shall try now," said Mrs. Brown. "Dont come, 
Mrs. Grey ; and you stay where you are, Vavey — Brown, I 
mean. I must be all alone with the young gentleman." 
She then tripped into Merry's shop, showing us, as she 
bounded away, the prettiest little feet and ankles that 
ever were formed. And meanwhile her spouse chatted 
with me. 

Mrs. Brown was absent for half an hour. When she 
retijrned, she looked into my face, and said with a laugh, 
" Of course the dog is mine !" 

" Has he really given you the dog ?" I asked. 

"At what price ?" asked her husband. 

" Oh ! that I shall not mention. But I have paid for 
the dog. Let that be sufficient. He is mine ! he is mine !" 

"Of course he is, if the boy has given hira to you," I 
said ; " and I cannot doubt your word; but the disclosure 
has astounded me." 

Presently they went up-stairs, and I called to Merry- 
dale, 

He came. 

" Have you given Eover to that lady ?" I asked. 

" Yes, mamma" (he held down his head) ; *' I could not 
help it." 

"Why did you part with the dog? Do you not 
remember what you told poor Mr. Prenderfield, that you 
: would rather part with your life ?" 

** Yes, but Mr. Prenderfield was not so beautiful as 

< sibe is," 

z2 
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" Beautiful, Merry ? What do you mean ? She says 
she has paid you for the dog." 

" So she has, mamma." 

*' What did you receive ? — tell me." ;• ' 

" You wont be angry ?" 

" Not money, I hope ?'* 

"Money? No!" 

** Nor anything valuable ? No brooch, nor* ring, nor 
watch?" 

" No ; nothing of the sort." 

" What, then ? Tell me this moment." 

*' You will tell Mr. Brown ?" 

*' I promise you nothing. Tell me how came you fo 
part with Rover — poor old Rover — the companion of 
your childhood, and your mother's faithful servant?" 

" I could not help it, mamma!" 

" But what did you receive for him ? Why do yoU 
blush? Are you ashamed of yourself?" 

"No." . '" . 

"Then why do you hesitate to be candid wffch me ?*' ' • 
. " Because I do not like to be questioned." 

" Merrydale !" 

" Ma !" 

" What did you receive for that dog? I insist upon 
knowing." - 

" Don't ask me, dear mamma. I promised not to tell, 
and nothing on this earth would make me. No, if I 
were to be cut to bits with this hatchet, I would not."  

At this moment Mr. Brown came into the gard^i^ 
laughing, and followed by his wife. 

" Tell me how came you to let her have the dog ? 
What did she give you ? I am very curious io knoWi" 

Merry would not reply. 

" Don't tell," said Mrs. Brown. 

** I wish he would," said I. " I have been quesiioniDg 
him on the subject, but to no pui*pose." 

" May I tell ?" Mrs. Brown asked the boy. 

" Oh ! you may, if you like ; but I promised thut I 
would not, and I wont," said Merry. 
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" The fact is simply this," said Mrs. Brown. " I first 
asked him to give me the dog ; he shook his head. I 
offered him ten pounds for the dog, then twenty pounds, 
then fifty pounds, then one hundred pounds ; hut to each 
offer he shook his head, and at last replied, * not for ten 
thousand jponnds V I then looked into his eyes and said, 
' if you wont tell, I'll give you a kiss for Kover.* The 
temptation was, I am flattered to think, too great for 
him to withstand. The deed was done, and Kover he- 
came mine !" - 

" You precocious child !" said Mr. Brown to Merry ; 
"I'll bring an action against you, and get a divorce." 
(Oh, God ! how that word grated on my poor heart 1) 
** Why didn't you bite her cheek, like the man in the 
Arabian Nights ?'* 

"Because I'm a gentleman, sir, and don't sell silk," 
replied the boy, who had read the story ; and one day 
observed to me, in relation to the shopkeeper's conduct, 
" What a brute that fellow must have been, mamma, to 
bite a pretty woman's cheek !" 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 

THE HONEYMOON CONTINUED. 

At the end of the first quarter of their honeymoon, the 
appetites of the young people came back to them (Mr. 
Brown attributed it to the sea air) ; and they now thought 
of what they should like for breakfast or dinner. Those 
tastes which were so very much alike while the bread, 
butter, fruit, and vegetable mania lasted, now very 
plainly exhibited their dissimilarity. Mr. Brown "could 
liat hear joints," " Hked made-dishes" such as he got at 
the tables of connoisseurs, and at his own clubs in town; 
while the young wife (who had not yet " come out") was 
fcMT boiled mutton and turnips, beef and cauliflower, 
cherry-tarts, and rice-pudding I It was quite evident 
that she had been brought up with great prudence in 
tespeot to food for the body, though I doubt whether the 
French novels, and some Epglish ones which she had 
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devoured, at her time of life had not afforded her mind 
more than it could properly digest. And: Mr. Brown 
now liked champagne, while his lady "could not hear the 
sight of it," — " hated everything to drink, except very 
cold water and lemonade." 

I explained to them that I was far from heing an 
accomplished cook, and that made-dishes were heyond 
my powers; whereupon Mr. Brown said, if I would 
allow him, he would " show me how to make all sorts of 
nice things" — that he had " studied the art under a 
friend of his, who was considered one of the best coolf^ 
going." 

" I shall only he too happy to receive a lesson, sir," 
said I. 

" Well, if you make your ragouts and stuffs," cried 
Mrs. Brown, " I will roast my beef, my lord" (she checked 
herself), " Brown ! You will permit me ? Wont you, 
Mrs. Grey ?" 

'* Yes, mum." 

In pursuance of these arrangements, the two married 
children came down into the kitchen after I had made 
the purchases required for their dinner. For Mr. Brown 
there was a duck, which he was going to stew with olives 
and green peas. JFor his wife there was a small piece pf 
beef for roasting, and some potatoes. 

I was determined to let them have their own way 
entirely, and watch their proceedings, while I attended 
them in their respective works, and provided them with 
what they thought they wanted, and might call for. 

In the course of my life I have witnessed many 
amusing scenes, but none approached that which I am 
about to mention. To describe it with proper effect I 
have not the power. I have done it justice with my 
pencil, but words are incapable of conveying to the mind 
the expression of the features of Mr. and Mrs, Brown in 
that kitchen, when for the first and only time they 
appeared in the characters of "cooks." If Mr. Shortning, 
in his palmy days, had witnessed it, nothing would have 
saved the doings of that young couple from the stage. 
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The material for the farce would hare been placed in 
the hands of John Maddison Morton forthwith. 

"Mrs. Grey!" 

*' Yes, Mr. Brown/' 

"Just tie an apron, please, round the skirts of my 
dressing-gown." 

** Mrs.. Grey!" 

" Yes, mum." 

** Do take up these ringlets, and twist them at the 
back of " 

" Wait a moment — can t you, Emily ? — till she has tied 
the string of—" 

. "No. Quick, Mrs. Grey! My hands are all over 
grease." 

" Don*t be so impatient, Emily. Take things quietly." 

" I am not impatient, but you are — and selfish, very 
selfish." 

They were now both ready. 

"Mrs. Grey !" cried out Mr. Brown. 

"Sir." 

" Give me a sharper knife to cut this——" 

" Not till you have given me a fork to turn this beef 
with. I can't touch it with my fingers — and it will bum 
. if it is not turned." 

" You goosey, Emily. Touch the top of the spit, and 
not the beef." 

"Hold your tongue, and mind your own business. 
Mind your duck." 

I gave the one his knife; the other her fork. 

" Mrs. Grey — ^Mrs. Grey !" 

"Yes, mum." 

"Aflower-pot. Quick!" 
, " What, mum ?" 

"A thing to shake flour on the meat* I have seen 
cook do it." 

"Mrs. Grey !" 
* " Sir." 

" For the love of Heaven, a lemon I" 

"You egotist, Vavey ! Cant you wait one moment?" 
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With the dredger and lemon I provided thenOj,. 
speetively. 

"Mrs. Grey — dear Mrs. Grey!" . ; 

" Madam." i 

" Are the potatoes peeled ?'* ' 

• "Yes." 

" Mrs. Grey !" 

"Sir/' 

" Now for the olives." 

" Hold your tongue, Vavey ! The potatoes, dear Mrs. 
Grey." 

" Emily dear, you ought not to put the potatoes intp 
the saucepan yet." 

" What do you know ahout it, sir ? Spoil your dack 
as you please; but let me cook my beef and potatoes as 
/ like." 

" If I had been your governor, I would have taught 
you patience." 

"And if I had been yours, I would have taught y^n 
gallantry. The idea of a gentlemen shouting for olives, 
when a lady is literally dying for potatoes !" 

I ministered to the wants of both* 

" Mrs. Grey !" 

"Sir." 

" Mrs. Grey — dear Mrs. Grey!" 

"Madam." . j 

Some sage," cried Mr. Brown. 
A bigger spoon to put the grease over the bej^f. 
Quick ! It will burn !" cried his lady. 

" You will make a nice mess of that beef, Emily. You 
had much better let Mrs. Grey roast it. And if you make 
such a noise in the kitchen, how can I calculate to a 
nicety the proper quantity of ingredients that I require 
for this delicate job ?" 

" Delicate, indeed ! I could stew fifty ducks with nuAoh 
less fuss than you make over that one unfortuui^ wab* 
footed thing, whose mother dreamt not in its natal boar 
that it would fall into the hands of such a cook. Ob, 
Vavey !" 
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^ Mi^. Grey !" 
"Yes, sir." 

"I want SL flatter saucepan to stew this duck in." 
Take yourself, Vavey." 
You pert thing, Emily." 
" Mrs. Grey— dear Mrs. Grey !" 
"Madam." 

"A shallow vessel — make haste — to catch some of this 
beautiful dripping." 

" itold your itaouth under it, Emily." 
" You indecent creature ! I have a great mind to put 
a spbonful of it on your hair. By the way, seriously, 
dear, I should not be surprised if it would make your 
moBStaches grow. I could scent it very easily, you 
know, with a little heliotrope. Ton my word, I am 
serious. I wish this fire would burn up. I am afraid I 
have put too many coals upon it." 

(Of course she had, and the flame was smothered, and 
the kitchen half full of smoke.) 

" ^'Bum up ?' why, it is out !" exclaimed Mr. Brown. 
Here Mrs. Brown seized the bellows, crammed the end 
between the bars of the grate, and blew away with 
immense vigour. The dust and sparks, unobserved by 
her, mingled with the flour upon the meat, and formed a 
crust, which she softened with the gritty dripping. " It 
will be all right presently," she remarked. "Go on 
shelling your peas, dearest. Don't look at me. Mind 
your duck. The potatoes are still very hard, Mrs. Grey ; , 
but they are broken. Is that a sign that they are 
done?" 

"-Done ? No !" cried her husband. " But what pota- 
toes in the world could remain whole; if they had a fork 
stuck into them five times a minute, to see how they were 
getting on ? You have never had your fork out of that 
saucepan, or your fingers ofi" that spit, ever since you put 
the meat down." 

" Ah, sir, I doubt not that you are very wise in your own 
conceit ; but do not, pray, teach me how to cook. You 
will be only too glad, half an hour hence, to fall back on 
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this piece of honest roast beef of old England, when,jo^t^ 
French experiment has proved a failure." 

" Well, we shall see. But, as I am now quite.ready, 
give me a little comer of the grate, to pat this st^^an 
on. There. All right, dearest !" 

In less than ten minutes I was requested by Mr. Brown 
to lay the cloth. I obeyed the mandate, and during th^ 
operation heard the one constantly telling the other tg 
" get out of the way." 

;ic ^ iK •)(■ •)& 

The dinner was served. Mrs. Brown sat opposite to 
her joint and potatoes; and Mr. Brown, with an air of 
triumph, smiled complacently on his stew. 

*' Pray sit down, Mrs. Grey, and dine with us* Merry 
is coming, you know, to partake of our delicacies," said 
the lady. " Yes ; here he is. There, Juan, sit opposite 
to Donna Inez, but as closely as possible to me. She 
has been already so shocked at your precocity, that we 
will not shatter her nerves to-day." 

" Some stewed duck, Mrs. Grey?" inquired Mr. BrowB. 

" Thank you, Mr. Brown," said I. . i 

"And you will eat Rindjleisch with me, Juan?' 
Despise their Ente" 

" Thank you," said Merry. 

It would have been difficult, indeed, to have jodged 
between the cooking performances of the husband and 
wife on this occasion. Both dishes were uneatable, hr 
both were raw. 

** It was all your fault," said Mrs. Brown. " You 
would talk, and chatter, and make speeches, while I was 
at work." 

" No, dearest ; it was your fault. You put the fire 
out, and would not give me room to turn ; and of course 
if you will put a spoonful of your beef dripping into a 
duck's gravy, what can you expect, dear ?" 

" Pooh ! Just like men — always putting the blame 
upon a poor woman. You are a worthy descendant of 
Adam, my lord. Brown. If I had been Eve, I would 
never have spoken to that man again, to the last hour of 
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liiy e^ij^rtence. It was such a cowardly, ungentlemanlike 
thing to do. All my fault, indeed, that your duck is 
spbilt'hy a few drops of delicious dripping !" 
' Ai dud single rap at the door assured me that my orders 
had been" punctually attended to" by the landlady of the 
^'Bull and Dragon." The dinner had arrived! Roast 
beef and potatoes ; duck, stewed with olives, and green 
peas ; besides a bottle of iced champagne of the choicest 
description. It was upon the table at the very moment 
it was wanted — to put an end to my lord and lady's first 
dispute, which might have grown into a quarrel ; for from 
illy lady's sweet lips speeches could fall far more bitter 
than the quintessence of gentian. 
• ' " Then you were not unprepared for this, Mrs. Grey?" 
lAughed Mr. Brown. 

** Not at all unprepared, sir. I had great confidence 
in both of your theories ; but I had some misgivings that 
your praetice would be found inferior." 

''*0h, how nice!" exclaimed Mrs. Brown, giving to 
Merrydale a sUceof roast beef, while her husband assisted 
me to some stewed duck, which was undeniably de- 
licious. 

" I tell you what it is, Mrs. Grey," said Mr. Brown, 
filling my glass, and then his own, with the cold wine. 
' ^•' What, sir?" 

' ' **We will give up cooking in the house. The fact of 
the matter is that " 

" You spoilt your duck, sir," said Mrs. Brown. 

" No, darling ; but the kitchen is too small to do 
justice to a dish like this, unless you have it all to 
yourself. This is precisely what I intended to accom- 
t^lish !" 

CHAPTER LXXXII. 

INVOLVES A CONFESSION. 

' Fkom and after this date, Mr. and Mrs. Brown had their 
dinner daily from the "Bull and Dragon;" and Merry- 
dale and myself were very frequently their guests. I 
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need not tell you, reader, how much I enjoyed the societjf 
of this interesting couple. To mingle with them i^ 
their social conversation was like (I know the famile.ipjft 
very trite one) '' stumhling on an oasis in the das^rtir 
The Persians have a proverb — . l' 



" Humjins ba Humjins kunad pxirwaz, | 

Kabooter hi kabooter : baz ba baz f ' ' •' * 

which means (so poor Mr. Prenderfidd told me) — 

" Class with class should wing its flight — 
Dove with dove ; and kite with kite." 

While talking to these young people, I could focg^ 
my wrongs, my cares, my poverty, and the fact of mj 
being a lodging-house keeper. I felt that I was the eaiae 
lady whose lips had frequently kissed the hand of the 
Sovereign who sways the sceptre in these realms ; that 
Lady Merrydale, to whom Mr. Brown* fat uncle. Lord 
William, had once gone down upon his knees, and who, 
when I desired him to " get up immediately," had relied 
in the words of Gibbon, addressed to a lady who, being i 
offended at the sceptic s untimely devotion, bad ordered 
him to perform that impossible feat — "HelasI ^nadanbt, 
je ne puis sans voire assistance ** 

I cannot say that the bridegroom was a verjji talented 
person; but he was far from stupid, and had made tlM 
most of the good education he had received. But his 
manners were of a kind so engaging, frank, and opefi, 
and whenever he smiled he showed that set of even 
teeth, I was not surprised to hear from his wife thiil 
everybody liked him. As for the bride, I will let her 
speak for herself, just in the way she used to run oft 
after dessert : — *' Everybody does not like w€, you know, 
Mrs. Grey. Some men cannot bear me, and some ladies 
abhor me. The men think I am a wasp, and the womea 
beUeve that I am wicked. Waspish at times I am.eef^ 
taiuly. I can't help it. I like it. It does me good. 
But I do not know exactly that I am wicked, except that 
I am not particularly obedient, and if anybody says * go 
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td-^tbe right/ I immediately determine on going to the 
tfe^ft; Goofeey Vav., sitting there, thinks I am a great 
genittfir; but the reason is this, that he, poor fellow, 
although quite intellectual enough for reasonable happi- 
ness, is not the brightest man in the whole world. I am 
all very well in my own way; but you would be as- 
tonished, Mrs. Grey, to know how dull I am in learning 
anything. What I can read oflF, and pick up quickly, 
like grains of wheat, I can remember and make use of. 
!For years I had French and German governesses, who 
took great pains with me, because they liked and loved 
me ; but what do I know of either language ? barely 
tviongh to keep up a conversation. In music and singing 
i thave Also been instructed ; but those who hear me once, 
a«ver press me to fatigue myself in fiiture. But if there 
i8< bne thing in the world I excel in, it is in — ^what do 
^n suppose ?" 
I • ** I cannot guess." 

,'** Letter-writing!" and she waved aloft a pair of nut- 
braokers, " I have a pas^on for writing letters. I love 
it.J' Such letters as I used to write to Vavey ! Not full 
of nonsense, you know, but telling him all my plans and 
pBOJecis for the iuture ; and according to those plans and 
projects so have we acted, and they must have been wise, 
ib^ we have been so happy and comfortable. But the 
figj^^ounte style of letter that I like best, is that in which 
Iifeel called upon to express my indignation. Cannot I 
be very indignant on paper, Vav. Goosey ?'* 
'. *' Oh ! very ; but when you are angry, you go wrong in 
ihe spelling, Emily." 

• ^' So much the better! It shows that one's feelings 
ttre not to be overcome by a parcel of dictionary precepts. 
Do you remember that day I was so very indignant with 
you, and wrote you that immensely long letter ? What 
lb glorious provocation, to be sure, was that you gave me ! 
Whfit do you suppose he did, Mrs. Grey ?" 
. ** I have not the least idea." 

Something frightful, certainly," said her husband. 
*' S3 actually sent a servant to purchase some things 
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I required^ instead of going himself. And this, tem&aabett 
on the eve of our el — wedding — marriage, I meao«" 

" That was, indeed, very wrong of you, Mr. BiJbwn," 
said I. '^ Who could he astonished at the Imgth of > ibe 
letter you received ?" 

" Astonished !" he cried. ^' I wish I oonld show it to 
you. It is a curiosity of literature, and ought to have a 
place in the collection. If I had not known that ebe 
had no confidant in the world except myself, I oovii 
have fancied that she had retained the SBrvlces of ibe 
most eminent wits and satirists in the kingdom, and had 
set them to work to worry me." 

" It served you quite right, goosey, and it did you a 
great deal of good. Before our marriage, it taught yo^ 
that after that event there were certain limits beyonid 
which you would not be permitted to go. Like a thunder- 
storm, it cleared the air which hovered about our engage- 
ment. There is nothing like a definite understanding, 
Mrs. Grey. Is there ?" 
No," I sighed. 

Why do you sigh ?" she asked, drawing her chair 
close to mine, and taking my hand. "Are you unhappy ?" 

" In the society of yourself and your husband ?'* I in- 
quired, evading her question. 

" Did I touch some tender chord ? Forgive me if J 
did. I did not mean it. I often let my tongue run op, 
you know, in advance of my reason. Why do your eyes 
fill with tears ? Let me sit upon your knees — ^I am not 
heavy — and let me take away those drops with my 
pocket-handkerchief. There ! Let us change the them^j 
which grows too sad, and lay our sheet of sorrow on the 
shelf!" 

She was not heavy. She was like a Mry, and she 
nestled her head, as would an infant, upon my breast, 
while she placed the pink palm of her litUe hand around 
my neck, and looked wistfiiUy into my eyes, which were 
still wet with tears. 

Mr. Brown rose from the table, and, followed by Merry- 
dale, went into the garden, where he smoked a cigar, and 
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.w&lii eirtertaiiied by some of Hovers wonderful perform- 
ances, Mrs. Brown and myself were now alone. 

, *^Te\l meV she cried, "what have I said or done to 
malda you so unhappy ?" 
'' Nothing, child." 

^ ** Yes, I have. I know I have. Do I tire you ?" 
• "No. Bit where you are. I am not unhappy now." I 
rdcked her to and bo, and laughed in her sweet angelic 
}fiu5e, while I nttared in my heart a prayer to Heaven 
vhioh did not escape my lips, I believe the line is 
dope's :-^ 

" 'Oh, may her breast ne'er know such griefs as miae.' " 

" Tou are a lady, Mrs. Grey. I know you are ; and so 
does my lord, who says he is sure you have seen better 
days. Do tell me all about yourself, and your dear boy, 
who is a perfect gentleman in all his ideas." 

*' Your good opinion of us is very pleasing." 

" How coldly that sentence falls upon my ear !" 

" Does it ?" 

" Yes. You do not think me worthy of your confi- 
dence ; but I am, I can tell you. Are you unhappy 
because you are poor ? Because if you are, you are 
wrong, my dear Mrs. Grey. I had an uncle who used to 
jwrite a good deal of poetry. I did not think much of 
his poetry generally ; but there was one thing which he 
\vrote that I thought particularly good, because it was so 
very true. I will repeat it to you, if you like." 

*' Do. I should like to hear the lines." 

She repeated the following, playing all the while 
with my neck ribbon : — 

" Ah ! ye, the poor, who mxirmiir at your fate. 
And look with envv on the proud and great ; 
Knew ye how hard is oft the bed of down. 
What pangs in palaces are often knq^m ; 
What bitter woes the brightest silks enfold, 
What tasteless food we eat from plates of gold ; 
How want of progeny, and want of health. 
So often mock the man of rank and wealth ; 
Knew ye but halfci our unhappinesfl-^ 
To thee unknown-^your envy would be less." 
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" They are very true — and not badly written," 1 said. 

*' Riches and rank do not bring happiness, Mrs. Grey. 
I do not care about such things, nor does my lord. -'-We 
shall be rich some day — very rich ; and perhaps Wi^-iMlkll 
be very lofty folks ; but we shall not be as happy then 
as we are now, I fear. We hate servants near us, and 
loathe the vulgar eyes, ears, and tongues, that are as 
death to love." 

Then, why do you so often summon 7»i9 ? *' 
If you say that again, I will pinch you in such a' way, 
that your screams will be heard a mile from thiB." J 

" Then the police will come in." ' ' -^ 

'^ Dear Mrs. Grey, do not mention the police. * The 
name of one makes me tremble ; and at the sight of one, 
I grow quite sick- and faint. I am so afraid of bting 
taken up." 

"Why?" 
Because I sometimes feel a guilty girl;" 
Guilty! Guilty of what ? " 

I wish I could give you my confideinoe, and rtsk your 
advice. We don t want money, you know— for my lord 
is beloved by the Jews. Is it not a curious thing th«Y 
dote upon that Christian darling, and give him whatever 
he wants ? He will pay them back some day or other,- 1 
hope. Hark ! Is that a policeman walking <Aout 
outside ? My courage is now in the soles of my sboes. 
Don't let them part us ! " 

"No — never!" I hugged her to my heart, and 
laughed loudly. 

" I have been a very naughty girl, Mrs. Grey ; but I 
could not help it. I was afraid they would give I^haf 
consent, and if they had, I would not have married him." 

" Then," thought I to myself, " Lydia Languish isnot 
a fiction — but an * original fact,' seated upon ray-tep/ 

"Ma would box my ears," she resumed; '^and Fii, 
who was once a captain in the navy, and a terrible tyvaoit, 
would put me in irons, as he sometimes ihreaten^d, and 
feed me on bread and water for the remaindm* of tny days, 
if they could only lay hands upon me." 
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'' What have you done ? " 

"Oh nothing — ^^only ran away. But hush. Here 
.comee my lord. Not a word ! X will tell you more tc- 
iinorrow." 



' CHAPTER LXXXIII, 

MRS, brown's fears. 

On the morrow, when Mr. Brown, for the iiret time since 
bia QC0tipation of my apartments, bad left the house for 
the parpoee of seeing Bamsgate, under the guidance of 
Merrydale^ his lady came into the kitchen, eat cross- 
legged upon the dresser, and began to impart to me what 
ehe called her confidence. " Don t look so austere, or 
jou will frighten me," she commenced. **It was the 
Divine will, or I should not have done it." These sen- 
timents, coupled with the circumstance of my being al' 
ready in the seoret which she was so anxious to disclose, 
very nearly disturbed, what poor Mr. Sbortning would have 
oaUed the ' property gravity' of my eountenanoe. The truth 
! is, I had tuned my ear to listen, and my tongue to speak, 
. ad a mother would, oa being acquainted with the particu- 
, lars of such a tale ; and there was, I dare say, an expres- 
I siou) upon my face which, in a measure, discouraged the 
t {delivery of the burden which her bosom could no longer 
>oaiieea( from some member of her sex, &om whom she 
longed for sympathy in the moment of her voluntary 
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Am I looking austere ? " I inquired. 

Of course, you are — looking as austere as my lord's 
mother looked, when she saw him carrying me on his 
shoulders — ugh ! Just as if they all ought not to have 
Imown that we were engaged to be man and wife, when 
hoiwas only fifteen and I eleven. But then, it is true, 
(VWB Wjere never fond to each other in society. Ugh ! We 
tboih ^ us think now that it was a pruel hardship to have 
waited -so long, six long years of misery and inquietude. 
Yoa may laugh ; but— ugh 1 How would you have liked 
that ? The grief and sorrow that I had to smother, Mrs. 
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Grey, when that man was taken away, and pni to KnigUl" 
bridge in a regiment, would go to your heart. TkO'daye 
of melancholy and nights of sleeplessness; the flo^ and 
blood of women must be horribly, vulgarly toiigb> terl 
could not have endured that struggle, Mrs. Grey .'^. i 

"Indeed?" -» . 

" Yes. But look here. Do you know asytbing of the 
law respecting runaways? My lord pretends he does, but 
I have some misgivings on that bead. >Look: here. 
Could we be taken up for false pretences ? J'or getting 
married under, a feigned name, without the •oonsent of 
anybody ? " * 

" Of course, you could." 

" And what would be done with us ? " 

" Transported, perhaps." 

" And separated ? " 

" Yes." 

" Good Heavens ! Well, if they would not part us, I 
should not care about any sort of punishsi^nt." 

" But surely you and your husband have not been so 
sinful as you would lead me to suppose ? " 

"Of course we have; but do not give us up to the po- 
lice, Mrs. Grey. Promise me you won't. Look here, dear 
Mrs. Grey. Gome close to me, for I am afraid to speak 
aloud. My husband's father is dead — and his gmnd'* 
father upwaj*ds of eighty, and cannot, the doctors say^ snr* 
vive another fall of the year; and when he dies, August^a 
will be Duke of—; — ! Why, bless me, you don't look 
at all astonished -^ and only smile ! " 

" Of course you are aware, that as he has taketi the 
name of Brown, and married under it, be forfeits his title/ 
and will be Mr. Brown all his life ? " 

" Does he, really ? Well, I don't carej ~ so long as 
they don't separate us. But, tell me, can my people 
interfere, and have me apprehended ?" < . . - 

"It depends upon circumstances. Who is yomr- fan 
ther ?" 

"The Marquis of , and a most terrific iyi^ant! 

If the police should come— pray don't give us up, ^rsf 
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©tojii Promise me on your solemn word and honour you 

J '•'^' fiat do you not see how awkwardly I am now situ- 
itei ?^ (For since you were stolen away from your parents, 
I could now be apprehended as a receiver of stolen 
goods." 

' !*^How very odd ! Do you know, I asked myself this 
verymoirniog, whether you could or not ? Oh dear ! I 
widta my lord htfd not gone out. Just fancy, if he should 
beaj^diehded by the police ? I should go mad ! " At 
this moment^ Merrydale came back for a knife and apiece 
of rope, which he had forgotten. 

" Where is my lord ? " inquired the lady, anxiously. 

" He is outside, at the corner, talking to Mr. Newton." 

'' Who is Mr. Newton ? " 

"The policemau." 

She sprang from the dresser, clasped her hands, and 
iyith' one .bound threw herself into my arms. Pale and 
agitated, she'b^fged of me to rescue her lord, — to "get 
Immba/ok immediately — ^bribeNewton — give him anything 
in the world." Her alarm induced me speedily to unde- 
ceiveher, and ^cplain the exact position in which all parties 
wene placed. Her mind seemed greatly relieved, but the 
terrpr of the police still haunted her. And she now be- 
came possessed of another grave doubt, whether the sig- 
Hfftiire of John Brown on a passport which her lord had 
pvoeured, did not render him guilty of forgery? And no 
sboner was this fe«r dispelled, than another immediately 
came in its stead. 

'" Then, what would you advise me to do, dear Mrs. 
Grey ? " she asked. * 

" Write to your relations-^ express your sorrow." 
r.' '^But I have' no sorrow." 

ji 1^ Your sorrow— *for not asking their consent to your 
marriage, and then assure them of your safety and your 
ha^pdiress. When they have forgiven you, you can visit 
them again." 

:*^Yery well. I will think about it. Oh ! Mrs. Grey, 
hoiit Iwishyou would come with us, and be my com- 
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panion. We are going to travel, you kaow, as ^ooir as 
the English mob come back &om the Continent." ..r- 

''I should like it very much ; but then there areinpfp^ 
merable difiBculties ^hich cannot be surmounted, fpi^ 
primia — my son." * i 

'' He could go with us. He should be my pageii;im4 
I would have him dressed in black velvet and white If pq, 
—-and such a darling of a hat and feathers; and ^qoh 
pets of shoe-buckles. And he should read- to me^ aa 
we rolled along the road. Oh ! how delightful that 
would be." 

I shook my head. 

" Then put him to school." 

^' No ! I could not endure being separated from my 
boy for a day only. To look into his eyes and hear him 
speak, are necessary to my existence. Besides, I have 
another objection equally strong. That poor woman 
whom you have twice seen, was once my benefactor^ In 
her devotion to me and my interests, sh(9 lo^t her reason. 
8he was once verv prosperous ; she is now dependept on 
my kindness, and as long as she lives and I live, I viU 
never fail to recognise her claims." 

*' Insane — is she? Poor thing! Howl pity hep! 
But would she not be happy in an asylum ? " 

*' No. My presence is the only asylum in which she 
would exist." 

*' Do you lock her bedroom door on the outside every 
night ? " 

" Yes. You need not be alarmed." 

*' I am so very frightened at mad people," 

" And so was I at your age." 

" Does she ever beat you, or others ? " 

" No." 

'' Nor bite ? " 

" No." 

" I should like to see her." 

*' And so you shall, if you promise me to humour and 
not laugh at, her fancies. ' 

"Dear I/Ltb, Grey, do you think I could be BO nn- 

feeling?" 
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' We then visited poor Mathilde, who received me with 
immense courtesy, and a hearing dignified in the extreme. 
She was on that day under the impression that she was 
Sfriry Queen of Scots. 

The scene that ensued it would he tedious for me 
to describe, and equally tedious for the reader to peruse. 
Let it suffice, that, having studied my part sufficiently — 
the part of Rizzio — 1 performed it*to my entire satisfac- 
tion, and that of Mrs. Brown, who, until I undeceived 
-hei^, imagined that Mathilde and myself had been repeat- 
ing some written dialogue out of a play. 

" She does not seem unhappy," said my lady lodger. 

"Not as Mary Queen of Scots; but as the Empress 
Josephine, it is truly piteous to behold her." 

" And for how long does she fancy herself one of these 
characters ?" 
' ** Sometimes for days together." 

"Is it not very tiresome to be thus continually 
humouring her fancies ?" 

" It would be so, if the obligations I am under to her 
-ware not indelibly imprinted on my brain. As it is, I 
have a melancholy pleasure in taking any rdle that will 
l>est suit the character she may imagine herself." 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

I AM ROBBED. ' 

" And so my wife has let you into our secret, Mrs. Grey ?" 
said Mr. Brown. 

" Yes, my lord." 

"And a pretty romantic couple you must think us T 

" My thoughts on that head I shall not divulge." 

"And you refuse to come with us ?" 

" Yes, for the reasons I gave my lady." 

" It will grieve us both to leave you ; but I fear the 
'day is at hand. We are going to write to our families. 
Do you think the owner of this house would sell it, Mrs. 
O-jfey ? I think you told me he was a Bamsgate trades- 
man ?" 
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" Yes, my lord. I dare say he would sell it;' Wt^^if 



what use can this little cahin he to you ?" 

" Use, Mrs. Grey ? What use ? Beneath thfs'>5df 
have passed the happiest hours of my life. With ttife^ttife 
sweetest of reminiscences will for ever be connected "i^itti 
this kitchen. You would not mind being my tenani'? I 
would not raise your rent. I wonder what 'the pre^M 
owner would take for it as it stands ?" 

" I could ask him, my lord." t < i . .v. 

" Do, please. I literally pant to be the owner of this 
abode." 

I wrote to the landlord, >vlio replied that the value of 
the house and land was two hundred and seventy pounds, 
and for that sum he would part with it 

" I will have it !" exclaimed my lord. " Grive me pen 

and ink, Mrs. Grey, and I will draw a cheque for the 

amount, which you can hand over to him when the deeds 

are prepared." ... 

* * * * - dt- 

The property, on the following day, b^cfame the young 
nobleman's. I was enjoined to keep it in excellent repair, 
and make deductions from the rent. Then canie the 
packing of the trunks, with which they had provided 
themselves for their journey, and then the farewell^ wMch 
gave us all great pain. Poor Merry was sorely ttiovtd 
when he received from my lady's ruby lips the last kifes 
which she gave him. 

He did not care much about my lord (he acknowledged 
to me), and <lid not like him as much as he liked- Mr. 
Prenderfield ; but that he loved her was beyond any dis- 
pute ; for the sentimental little rogue had stolen one of 
her shoes, and placed it under his pillow; and among^ihis 
neck-ties, I discovered, very carefully wrapped up in- a 
piece of silver paper, half a yard of blue velvet ribbon, 
which she had worn around her slender neck ! 

At the parting, she placed upon my finger a Htttenng, 
and begged me to wear it for her sake, " And I wttl re- 
member all the advice you have given to me, Mrs. Gritey ; 
and I will be as good as can be, and will never kgean 
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i^u^to* from books that I had no business to read ;" but, 

unfortunately, a moment afterwards, when Merry and my 

ilox^, searching under the sofa for a lost glove, found a 

'Ql^elling-bottle, my lady came out with a line which 

(<ifl939d her to smile through her tears, and beg my pardon 

i — adding, " I could not help it, for it was not what they 

ispjDght, Mrs. . Grey — was it ?" 

* * * * ^ 

Once more I baited the hook of my fortune, and 



t, 
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suspended from the palings, and moving with the winds^ 

invited every '* fish" that swam upon the stream. 

I. Bap ! tap ! tap ! tap ! tap, ruttertuttertap — tap ! 

sounded the knocker. 

" Lodgings, mum ?" inquired one of two persons of 

.fashionable appearance, to whom I opened the door. 

., "Yes, sir. WiU you walk in ?" 

The apartments were inspected, approved of, and taken, 
. {or a fortnight, at the usual rate of. rent. 
] My lodgers did not strike me as very gentlemanlike 
i.pe^raons. Indeed they were insuflterably vulgar. That, 
. however, I thought no affair of mine, whose duty it was 

to attend them and make them comfortable. 
} These persons, who were about thirty-five and thirty 

years of age, respectively, had been with me three days, 
. when the shorter of the two, who called himself Captain 

Bosanquet^ asked me if I would do him the favour to in- 
quire at a school kept by a lady at West Cliff what were 
. her terms for boarders of the age of twelve and thirteen, 
.insomuch as he had two nieces, whom he wished to place 

at some respectable seminary, previous to his leaving 

England for the East Indies. 

I consented to do this, and putting on my bonnet and 

shawl^ marched forth, with Bover at my heels. 
It was rather a long walk, and I had not the strength 
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to move very quickly, so that by the time I retutitcA'to 
the cottage, at least an hour and a half had elapeed^' t 

What was my surprise, on opening the door, to find 
the cottage deserted! Both of the lodgers ivecagdnei; 
and Merrydale, whom I had left at work in his shop, was 
not there. Mathilde's room, too— the door of which I 
had bolted on the outside, previous to going Qn-mj 
errand — was empty ! • . • 

At first, I did not miss any article of property;, bixt, 
on going into my bed-room, it was soon xxmde olear to 
me that all my valuables had been stolen. My dressing*- 
case, which contained such trinkets as remained to me, 
and all the money I possessed in the world, had been 
broken open and plundered. Merry's christening presents 
-—all of them — ^taken from the case ; my silver Bpoons 
and forks ; in short everything that was of value and 
capable of being easily carried away. But, at the moment, 
I thought not of the robbery. Where wae my child ? 
Where was the poor maniac ? Surely they had not mar* 
dered them^ and thrown them down the well ? Ko, there 
was no sign of a scu£Qe near the brink, and the well hiad 
not been opened since the morning. I then ran into the 
shed, and examined the floor. Nothing there to indidate 
that it had been a scene of violence. Still, with eireiy 
second, the palpitations of my poor heart beoame ti» 
stronger, and my fears and anxiety the greater. 

What was the fate of the boy and poor Mathilde ? I 
sat down on a stool in the garden, and held my hand to 
my side. 

Presently, I heard my son s voice. I eprang up aiid 
rushed to meet, and clasp him in my arms. '' Thank 
God that you are safe!" I exclaimed. "'Where id 
Mathilde ?" 

*'In her room, I suppose. Where else ?' 

" Where have you been, my child ?" 

'' To almost every shop in the town to proonrs for* 
Captain Bosanquet change for a 202. note. The shop* 
keepers did not like to part with their change, and it was 
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tidif ontii I went up to Mr. Sugget, who is always so ready 
to oblige you, that I got these sovereigns." 
J :'* Do you not know that the house has been robbed, 
;and>'that the lodgers have gone ?" 

: ^ Noiis^se, mamma !" 
i f'lt is too tone, my boy. But what can have become 
cf Mathilde ? They cannot have taken her with them T 

Merrydale ran for Newton and the other members of 
tbe' Ramsgate police. It was admitted, when they came, 
saw the premises, and heard my story, to be the most 
mysienoas case they had ever heard of. 

^'Not waiting for the twenty sovereigns !" exclaimed 
Mr* Newton. " And then Mrs. Johnson's absence is so 
nnikeeo^antable. That they were thieves, and apt ones, 
there can be no doubt, Mrs. Grey ; and that you and 
your son were sent out on errands, while they had time 
in your absence to plunder you, is equally plain. How- 
ever, there is no time to be lost, and we must go in 
pursuit of tiiem." 

-'Oh, neter mind the thieves, so long as you can find 
Mrt. Johnson. Her safety is all that I can think about/' 
I sttid. 

Before evening, the news of the robbery was all over 
Bamsgate, and I strongly suspect that many innocent 
anid respectable lodgers were regarded by their landlords 
or landladies with eyes of suspicion, lest they should 
Be entertaining members of the same gang. The story 
reiaohed, also, the eara of Mr. Sugget, who was now 
prompted to inspect carefully the JJOZ. note which he had 
^.bamged so readily. 

The note, of course, was discovered to be a forgery. 
But the kind-hearted librarian refused to receive back the 
gold which he had given in exchange for it. He desired, 
he said, to keep the note as a curiosity. His kindness, 
however, which I fully appreciated^ was of no assistance 
to me in my pecuniary difficulty, for I deposited the 
t¥renty sovereigns with the head of the police. Thank 
hearen, the thieves had not carried away any of my papers 
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and docaments, which were more precious to ma. than 

gold, Bilver, and trinkets. The loss of these d^iioatn^nts 

could never have heen compensated. .. •- » 

And to my intense joy, Mathilde was found I She.wi^s 

seen sitting by the side of Httle Eva's grave. I (i}ueB- 

tioned her as to how she had left the house^ but > from 

her replies, I could collect nothing that was aatisfiE^tory. 

I inferred, however, that the thieves having opened her 

door, had forgotten to bolt it again, and that finding 

egress easy, she had availed herself thereof. 

•x- * -x- -x- -je 

I knew the address of Lord Vaverly, and I knew what 
pleasure it would have afforded him to assist me. But I 
felt that I had no real claims on the bounty of the young 
couple^ and that to inflict my troubles upon them would 
be something tantamount to an impertinen43e ; and I did 
not, therefore^ when I kept my promise, and wr<>te to 
them, mention one syllable of my last misfortuae. 

" We had better not have any more lodgetrs^ mamm%" 
said Merry, with a sagacious shake of the head ; 'f since 
tares grow amongst the wheats as poor Mr» Frenderfi^ 
used to say.*' 

" No, Merry. We will have no more lodgers. We 
must now devise some other means of gaining a liveU- 
hood." 

" Mother," said the boy (whenever he was very sei^ous, 
be never called me " mamma"), " you must let ^ne work. 
Just look at my arm. See ! That is muscle, not fat. 
There are boys in Ramsgate of fifteen and sixteen^ who 
have not half my. strength. Now, listen to me ; you re- 
member that little boat I built about a fortnight ago, 
two feet long? " 

" Yes, dear." 

" I showed that boat to Mr. Milford the other day* It 
was in his yard, you know, that I learnt the airt oi 
planking." 

" Yes, my boy." 

*' I asked him how much he thought I could #ank ? 
What do you think he said ?" 
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iffiifi I-^nnot guess." 

sjiit^^i^a^ fifteen shillings to a pound a- week ! And that 
for only making 'gratings' he would give me those 
^flges. This is a grating — look ! What do you think 
-df 'that ? How often have you told rae that Peter the 
•Siidatonoe woited in a dock-yard !'* 
{ ** Yes ; but as a man, a monarch, in order to turn it to 
•gtetit twxjount." 

i'^-^'Well; btit if he had done it as a boy, how much 
better would it have been. As a monarch, he would not 
have had any occasion to tuck up his sleeves." 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

j :: A STRANGER CLAIMS ROVER. 

^Necessity backed the argument of my strong boy ; and 

•Jinhi^ elev-enth year, he became "a workman" (so he 

called himself) in the yard of Mr. Milford, a shipwright 

und boat-builder. His wages were thirteen shillings and 

-f§i^pence a-week, but he not unfirequently brought home 

^n* a Saturday as much as a guinea. For some jobs he 

received extra pay. 

'•' I, too, worked very hard. I took in "washing and 

it?otiing"— ^employing a strong young woman to do the 

most laborious part of the business, and reserving for my 

'^omi bands, i^ lighter and more delicate. And thus we 

'eked out an honourable existence. My son's health did not 

Js^fier, and my own was now very much improved ; and 

' J 'fancied that* poor Mathilde's sane intervals were be- 

"•ck3ming of longer dui:ation than they had been for months 

< poBt. But I had still griefs to bear. I learnt from a 

paragraph in a paper, which Mr. Shortning had sent me, 

that Sir George Merrydale was about to visit those 

1 'islands in the South Seas which were visited by H. M.'s 

i'^hip Pandora, when she went in search of the mutineers 

of the Bounty. I began to fear that he never intended 

to revisit Englaud, but had resolved to court all sorts of 

dang^s in the other hemisphere, in the hope of finding 

a grave in the ocean, or on some unfrequented shore. 
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For upwards of three long years did my son cdntifaue 

to work in Mr. Milford's yard ; and I to wtfsh' An4 

iron for such inhabitants of Bamsgate as were g06d 

enough to employ me. During the whole of that peric^d 

were the papers silent touching the movements of Sir 

George, whom I still regarded as my own deat husbaafl. 

The more remote the hope of my ever seeitig him ftgain, 

the more intense became my affection for him. Coald I 

but satisfy him in this world, remove frotn his braiti tlie 

faintest suspicion that there might lurk of ray infidelity, 

then could I resign my spirit in peace to the hands 6fthe 

Creator. But to die without this end being accoiti- 

plished, the bare thought would frequently bewilder me. 
* -x- * * * 

One morning the postman delivered to me a foreign 
letter. It was from Lord Vaverly, and dated Naples. It 
ran thus : — " Dear Mrs. Grey — ^You will have heard M 
the death of my grandfather, to whose titles and estates 
I have succeeded. The duchess and myself are diiq)03ed 
to repeat the offer, which in the days of our honeymoon 
you would not listen to. For your son, I will proctfrfc 
a commission in the army, and for yout unhappy charge 
a home shall be provided in a cottage upon an estate in 
Devonshire, where the greater part of our time will be 
spent. We return to England in a few montfis. By 
that time, pray decide in our favour, and be prepared to 
journey with us. From Dover, we shall post to Hants- 
gate, and sleep another night in our own little room. It 
grieved us both to hear that poor Bover'was on hid" last 
legs. As you deducted only twenty-seven shillings for 
repairs, I fear that it includes not a new shed ; so have 
one built. Believe me, dear Mrs. Grey, most sinceroly, 
yours,  

To this letter, was appended a postscript in the hand- 
writing of her grace : — 

"Dear, dear Mrs. Grey! I have left off quoting 
entirely. Never more will I offend your ears, or shock 
you. No, never more shall light on me such shame ! 
I was not made through years or moons the inner ireight 
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tp.bear^ which colder hearts endare till they are laid by 
^g^ in eiarth. My days have been brief it is true ; but 
i9xtreiAely delightful, and at nights I sleep very nicely 
.mthin a very short distance of the sea shore, whereon it 
is- remarkably pleasant to dwell. My regards to the 
pag^-^thine, affectionately, Emily." 
. I was debating with myself whether I ought to accept 
pr decline this offer, since it would be necessary for me to 
teiU h^r griu^e,. in the first instance, that I was a cele- 
IrnMi mvorc^^ (tot that was now another difl&culty in 
the way of my assent), when the clock struck one, and 
Merrydale came home to take his dinner. 

" Mother," said the youth, '' a very odd thing occun'ed 
this morning. I cannot understand it. I am sorry to 
teU you, that I think the poor old dog has gone mad. 
Jk had more than half a mind to put an end to him to« 
day.'* 

*^What, my boy V" 

^' X ha^ niptber, and I will not bring him home till I 
^m ^tisfied about him. I have locked him up for the 
pLTesent in an old bathing-machine ; and if he does not 
drink the water I have left him, he shall not come out 
again aUve/' 

" What happened, dear boy ?" 

. " Why, a man came into the yard to-day, and asked Mil- 
for4if he bad a spar that would make a fore-yard for a brig 
then lying in the barbom\ Milford said * yes,* and showed 
liim one, which the man, who appeared to be a captain 
or mate of a vessel thought would answer his purpose. 
While they were talking about it, poor old Rover, who 
was lying on the shavings asleep under my bench, 
yawned, woke, got up, and stretched himself, and observ- 
ing the man, who was explaining to Milford how his 
fore-yard had been blown out of the slings the night 
before last, the dog ran up to him, laid down at his feet, 
got up, and pulled him by the jacket; and then barked 
find howled as if he'bad gone mad." 

'/ Was it that sailor whom the dog recollected on board 
the steam-boat ?" 
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"No, mamma, I know that man/' '^ "^ *-: 

" Or some other sailor whom he recollected, jierbap^'?'^ 
" That may he ; hut I hardly think he wotild bfiff^liriPI 
me to follow, as he wanted to do, this man." ' l 

" Describe the n^an." •« ic^h 

" He was a coarse-looking person rath«r,- witfc ^tfiig 
and face as brown as the back of that chair; dnd his^Dos^ 
had a cut across it, or rather a very deep ecar, afid «ef ^ral 
of his top front teeth were knocked out; •a'di^r^jmtable- 
looking man rather, and a most insolent 'peison,' I bati 
assure you, and a liar besides, for he said the doi^ be- 
longed to him ; but -Milford knew better than thia^i^tf^ 
so did one of the pier police, who happened to be •there 
at the time, and who told him that what he said co^uld 
not be the case, as he knew to his positive knowledge, 
that the dog belonged to Mrs. Grey, as was well km>wn 
for years past to every inhabitant of the town. He then 
asked me who I was, in a tone so insolent, that I con*^ 
tented myself with saying not an owner of other people's 
property, and took Kover away and locked him up. :i 
advised Milford not to sell him the spar, xmless h&^p;»id 
for it before taking it away ; for 1 think fae is as stts^ 
picious a character as that Captain Bosanquet, who' ketki 
me to get change for the 201. note." • ' 

This conversation took place over our humble repast,' 
and at two o'clock Merrydale returned to the yardjto 
finish his day's work, and I to my table in the kitchen 
to finish mine. Poor Eover, for some weeks past,- hMl 
certainly been superannuated and very peevish ; and I had 
begun to share Merrydale's fear that it would be Abso-* 
lutely necessary to have an end put tb his exii^nce; 
The dear old dog was now more than nineteen years' old. 



CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

THE BEST IN THE BOOK. : . , 

It was in the winter — the month of December. The day 
had been very bright and clear ; but towards the after- 
noon the sky became overcast and cheerless ; and I 'Mra^ 
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compelled, for the sake of the light, to remove my ironing- 
tali^le. from the kitchen to the front room, where I had 
already lighted a fire. 

Towards four o'clock, I saw from the window a man 
and a boy ; the latter was pointing out to the former 
my door, at which the man, after rewarding the boy, 
knocked not very loudly, but with a firm hand. 

It would have been extremely inconvenient to put 
down: my iron at that moment, and I therefore called out, 
aa loudly as was necessary, " Come in !" 

The door opened and a voice from the passage then 
inquired in a thick husky tone, " which room ?" 

" This, to the right," I replied. 

The door opened, and before me stood, from the de- 
scription given of him by Merrydale, the person who had 
owned Rover. His appearance was not prepossessing^ 
oertainly ; but he had not the look of a thief. It was 
more the look of a daring smuggler, or a desperate 
pirate. The wound across his nose was not the only 
one visible on bis person. There was a hole in his left 
cheek, which must have carried away a poiiion of the 
lower jaw, and gave to it a convulsed action, like that 
of the late Sir Charles Napier's. Across his left brow 
there was a very long and deep scar. The backs of his 
hands,, too, were « covered with the marks of wounds. 
" Mrs. Grey, I believe !" said the stranger, with a low bow. 

" Yes. Excuse me for not opening the door to you ; 
l^ut as you see, sir, my hands are full." 

" Don't mention it, pray. I have called, madam, 
about a dog which I saw to-day in a boat-builder's yard, 
and wihich I am told belongs to you." 

• ** Yes, sir, my ison has mentioned that you have owned 
the dog — and that you urged your claim in language, 
and in a manner very ofiensive to him." 

" Indeed, madam, I am very sorry if I have ofiended 
your son — but to the dog ." 

." You can possibly have no claim, sir. That dog has 
belonged to myself and my son for the last thirteen years. 
Tbat-I think quite a suflEicient title." 
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^^May I ask you^ madam, from Tirbom you^j|[gt'tho 
animal ?" . f j,, 

" I purchased the dog." 

" But from whom, madam ?" 
Sir, I decline to answer any further. qi:|e8ti(Hi8."r::. • 
Madam, you will do me an infinite £avour if yop will 
tell me the particulars I seek to know. I am oonvrncod 
that that dog was once my property. Y^s^iha^ I reared 
him from his infancy." 

" No, sir. You are very much misti^enu I know tlie 
person who reared this dog." 

'' Do you, madam ? Are you sure ? X. could sw^ar.tb^t 
the dog is the same dog that was washed overboard." . 

" You may have heard that part of his history. Yes, 
he was washed overhoard-^but, sir, tiie dog is mii?e*^ 
And I desire that you will consider the matter at rest, and 
disturb me no further," 

'' I have not heard that part of his history, madam, 
With my own eyes I saw it." 

" Indeed ! Then you were on board Sir George MeiTy- 
dale's vessel ? ' 

** Yes, madam." 

'' Then sit down, and let me hear you. Sut, remember, 
before you speak, that the dog cannot belong to yout^ If 
it belongs to any one other than my son and myself, it 
is to Sir George Merrydale, who was his owmjr, 'fjoke 
circumstance of your being in the Wanderer would not 
give you a right to a dog belonging to her captain— a d9g 
picked up at sea." 

'' Madam, you will scarcely believe me," said the 
stranger, still standing. ^' In fact, I eaa hardly expect 
you to believe what I am about to say. Bat you told 
me, just now, that you knew Sir Geoige Merrjdale/' 

" I did." 

*' May I ask you where ?" . 

" That matters not ;" njy blood curdled in my ivmps, 
and I turned my head from the speaker to co{M^f4, my 
confusion. 
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*^ Tell me, madam, where did you know Sir (jkorge, 
and when ?'* 

" I decline, once more, to answer your question, sir." 

'' Was he so had a man that you are ashamed to speak 
of him heyond owning that you knew him ?" 

*' You grow bold, sir, and I must request you to leave 
toe." 

*' I^ook, madam, in my face,- and see if you cannot 
trace some resemblance to Sir George Merrydale ? My 
eyes, I take it, are yet untouched by the sword or the 
burning sun. Madam, I am Sir George Merrydale ! 
Xiobk at me. Yes; look into my eyes. They are the 
same eyes that he wore? Are they not? Do not be 
alarmed, madam. I am neither a ghost nor a robber. 
Why are you so agitated ?" 

" You are not Sir George ! No ! He had dark 
whiskers and dark hair." 

*' Which time fend climate have both made red and 
gi^ey." 

" And your voice is not the same as his— not like his 
even." 

" No, madam. Years of bawling to sailors in boister- 
ous gales of wind have cracked my voice and made it 
hoarse/' 

* " And your manners, sir, are different to Sir George 

Merrydale's. No ; I am convinced, sir, you are not Sir 

•George. Nor is the expression of your face his — and 

•besides, sir, I have a strong reason for knowing.that.you 

cannot be " 

"Woman! where did you get this ring — ^the one on 
your little finger ?" He seized my wrist in his iron grasp. 
- " Tell me ! where did you get this ? It was hers ! my 
wife's ! I placed it on her finger — ^when ■" 

" Oh God ! it is George !" 

I became senseless, and fell 'upon the floor. Thank 
Heaven, I was alone; no one. in the house but MatMlde, 
who was locked up. When my senses were restored to 
me, I found myself seated on the knees of the wanderer, 

B B 
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my head resting on his breast ; his right arm enoiroling 
my waist ; his left hand smoothing my hair^ which was 
now much thinned, and grey in some places ; and his 
rlips were close to mine, and he was saying, ' Dear, dear 
Eva, are these the remains of my beautiful and injured 
Eva ? Speak to me, dear Eva ! Tell your battered and 
wounded George that he is forgiven. Tell him that he 
shall again repose in this haven. Sut you spoke of a 
son ? And your name is Grey — ^Mrs. Grey ! Oh Ood ! 
speak ! Are you married ? I care not if you be— I will 
tear you from any second husband. Oh, Eva ! tell me — 
can you, may you be mine again ! No ; I will not release 
you ! They said you were a widow. Is it so ? Speak, 
Eva I" 

'' George, dear George, I was only married once, and 
then it was to you/' 

** But your son ? You spoke of your son, that boy 
whom I saw in the yard." 

That boy whom you saw in the yard to-day I am 
proud to call my son. He was bom of my body; but 
from what male line he is descended you shall determine 
when yoii look into his eyes, and observe the action of 
his honest mouth. George, the boy in the boat-builder's 
yard, the boy by whose labours I am chiefly supported, 
16 as much yours as he is mine ; ay, more, Greorge, for he 
resembles you in all things-'-^sposition, temper, gene- 
rosity ; and he has faults, George, which education cannot 
cxmqner. He is fickle and violent at times ; but not with 
me— with others. Do not weep, George. Gome, let us 
kneel down together, and pray for a brief while. Let us 
thank God; that amongst all the dangers to which we 
have been exposed'^^you at sea, and I onland-^our lives 
have yet been preserved to witness this meeting, this 
reunion ; that the day has come when I, who have never 
been uniaithAil to thee m thought or deed, can present 
.to you your son, who will be a worthy member of the 
House of Merrydale. Come, dear George, cease to weep, 
and kneel down beside me I" 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

DEATH OF MATHILDE. 

Our prayers were scarcely ended, when Merrydale 
returned from his day's work. The reader may conjecture 
the boy's surprise when he saw me seated on the same 
riish sofa and in friendly conversation with the man who 
had been so rude to him in the morning. 

After looking searchingly at me, he demanded, " Who 
is this person, mamma T* 

"Your father, my child." 

The father and son for a few seconds looked intently 
at one another. They were not alike now — Sir George 
was so very much disfigured and sunburnt — and my boy's 
face bore evidence of much disappointment for I had 
told him, in reply to his many questions on the subject, 
that his father was very good-looking, and was always 
dressed like a gentleman. These peculiarities were cer- 
tainly not apparent in the stremger. 

Give me your hand, my boy," said Sir George. 

How very like my father you are !" 

Merry, giving his hand, and yielding to the warm 
embrace of his parent, who covered the boy's brow with 
kisses, replied, " So Mrs. Baby used to say." 

" Mrs. Raby ! What do you know of Mrs. Raby, my 
boy? There is some mystery about all this. Eva, 
explain it." 

** George, you have seen your boy before to-day," I 
*6atd. 

^* Where, dear Eva?'* 

" Do you not remember kissing a new-bom baby one 
morning, when you slept at Johnson's house ?" 

** Of course I do ; and she made me one of his god- 
' fathers." (Here Sir George again embraced his son^ 
' " This is your godson, George." 
• '^ Then his Christian name is Merrydale, as well as his 
surname." 

"Merrydale Stair," said Merry. 
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" Of course it is, my dear boy. Old Stair wt« the 
other godfather, Eva. Where is JohDson ? Is she still 
living?" ., -. 

" You shall hear of her presently — not now* Sfie is 
living — living with me, George. You little dreamt whose 
young child it was she took such an interest in^ and 
whom you kissed ?*' 

" Certainly not, or I would have seen you, darling,-* 

"It is much better that it was ordained otherwise. 
Am I not very much altered." 

" At first I did not recognise you, any more than you 
recognised me when I avowed myself; but now, since we 
have talked together, you are the same dear Eva to my 
sight." 

" How odd, George ! Every feature of your face now 
appears what it used to be; and the expression is exactly 
the same, and your voice seems as clear as formerly. 
The small-pox was my enemy." 

"My enemies were Borneo pirates, famine, fatigue, 
sorrow. I have been five times shipwrecked since I left 
England. But let us reserve the details of our calamities 
for some future occasion. Meanwhile, let us once more 
thank our God that we are together again. And so, my 
dear boy, you earn your living, do you ?" 

"Yes," replied Merrydale. 

" Father," I suggested to him. 

" Yes, father." 

Poor boy ! It was a new word for him to utter. God 
was the only father — his Father in Heaven — ^to whom he 
had ever before addressed himself. Sir George and 
myself — when our eyes met, and that word caught our 
ears — simultaneously shed tears; but they were tears of 
joy, and not of grief. 

" You look tired and hungry, father. Shall I give you 
some dinner and a glass of ale?" inquired Merrydale^ 

"I am not hungry, my son; but it will be sweet to 
taste of the food and dnnk of the cup earned by your 
hands. Yes ; give me a portion of whatever you have in 
'^ house." 
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. The boy left the room, and returned with a tray. 

. *'Here is some cold salt beef, father, and some brown 
bread, and some pickles of mamma's making. Yoa are 
not particular about silver forks, I hope. A thief stole 
all Our plate, and since then we have had to put up with 
^teel forks." 

** Thanks, my boy. I have long been a stranger to 
luxuries." 

At that moment there was a sound of music in the 
street close to our window. A poor little Italian boy, 
with his organ, on that bleak evening began to play a 
lively waltz. Sir George and I had often danced to that 
tune. He placed his arm round my waist, looked tenderly 
into my eyes, and said, "Eva, dear Eva, since those 
days these poor legs of mine have been several times 
broken. How channing seems that music to me, although 
we do not dance to it. The boy is moving on. What 
swei5t chords in my heart has his strain touched. My 
son, give the poor boy half-a-crown." 
• *' To-morrowi after receiving my wages, I could do it, 
father; but to-day it is out of my power. I have only a 
shilling. Mother, have you anything?" 

** Yes ; between us, dear, we may contrive to make up 
the sum. Here it is. No ; I have only one shilling and 
a fourpenny-piece. I thought this was a sixpence, but it 
is not." 

" Keep that coin," cried Sir George to his son, " and 
never part with it. Tell the boy to come here at two 
o'clock to-morrow, my son, and I will repay him for the 
pleasure he has afforded me and your mother. But where 
is Rover, my son ? Is my claim to him established, 
think you ?" 

** Yes, father. I thought the dog was mad, and was 
afraid to bring him home ; but I will now run to the 
yard, and release him from the bathing-machine." 

While the boy was absent I told Sir George the fate 
of poor Matbilde — of her devotion to me, of her 
marriage, the conduct of her husband, the death of her 
child, tiie departure of her reason, and the necessity of 
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keeping her in a room with the door boHed oii ^e 
ontaide/' 

^^ Let me see poor Johnson/' he snpplioated* ^^ Think 
you, will she know me ?" 

"She may, George dear. By the way, to-day her 
delusion happens to be^that she is your mother, and I 
Simpson, her maid. Address her as mptber, and you 
will then see what is the state of her mind. Follow me, 
George; but wait outside the door till I haye announoed 
you." 

"My lady!" I exclaimed, opening the door of Ma* 
thilde's apartment. 
" Well, Simpson." 

" Sir George Merrydale, your son, has returned from 
his travels." 

"Where is he?" 
" Here, my lady." 

Sir George entered the room. " George, my son !-*- 
my dear boy !" exclaimed Mathilde. " Coma, oome to 
your mother's heart ! How old you are looking, and 
haggard, George 1 You have been dissipated ! And bless 
me, where did you get these scars ? Not in somo brawl, 
I hope, George ?" 

" No, mother, I have been shipwrecked, and fell among 
savages." 

" Dear boy, your shoes are wet. Bring Sir George a 
pair of slippers, Simpson. Sit down, deur boy, and take 
oflf those wet shoes. There, that's right. Why don't you 
go for the slippers, Simpson ?" 

" Sir George's luggage has not yet arrived, my lady." 
" Yes. Is it ? Yes. Oh God ! Sir George, who am 

I ? Am I mad ? No, I am " 

Lady Merrydale," Sir George said. 
No, no. There is my lady. You are her husband, 
and I am Mathilde Johnson, her maid. What is all 
this ? I do not understand it. Somebody has drugged 
my senses. Have you been playing a trick upon a poor 
servantr-^such as was played on poor old Christopher 
Sly? Oh, how my head aches ! If I am mad, send me 
to some madhouse." 
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"'No, Mathild^^i you are Hot mad/* said both Sir George 
and myself; " you have only been dreaming." 

*' No, no, not dreaming ! Stay a moment. Is there a 
boy called Merry ?" 

''Aiida(duldoaUed£var 

**Yes." 

** No; she is dead. Eta died; but the boy lives. Be 
quiet a moment. Were you— of course you were-^ 
divorced? Tes. I am not mad now, nor dreaming. 
There was a dowager?" 

" Of course there was, Mathilde. Be calm," I said. 

" I will be calm, very calm. But it is real. Let me 
touch you, sir. Yes, you are Sir George ! And you — 
are my lady. Where is the boy?" 

*^ He will be here presently." 

*' Quick ! quick ! Oh, for Heaven's sake, call him — 
cfdl him ! You charged her with guilt. Sir George— with 
infidelity! You lied, Sir George! you lied! She was 
always pure as the driven snow. Kiss her. Let me see 
you kiss her. There — againl again! Where is the 
boy ? My spirit, my life is leaving me t Oh, God ! 
forgive me aU my sins, and let my soul rest with my 
child s. Eva, my babe — ^I am coming to you — ^in one 
moment ! Sir George— my lady--rlet me and my child 
lie together in the earth close^-*olose together, as close 
as your hands are now. Not here — ^near the family vault 
in the church in Lancashire — ^there! there! God be 
thanked ! Be happy—-happy— happy !" She would have 
fallen had Sir George not caught her in his ample armsy 
and laid her poor body on l£e bed, whereon, in a few 
moments afterwards, she breathed her last sigh. I knelt 
by her bedside, and* sobbed aloud my prayers to God for 
her eternal rest in the world to come. My poor maid, 
faithful friend, protector, and benefactor! 

Sir George knelt by my side, and, in a voice choked 
by emotion and broken by tears, cried, " Amen !" 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. . ., , 

I VISIT MY fRlENDS. [ n vi. l 

-X- -X- * * • i"*^ I " 

The remains of dear little Eva were exhumed, and.'plfieedi 
in the same leaden coffin which contaaned- the remains of 
her mother. 

** She shall not lie near the vault, but inside itj^-^sttid 
Sir George to me. " Her ashes shall repose, with thdse 
of her child, within a few paces of the jspot^ dear Bve;? 
where our coffins, and that of our boy, perhaps, will 'Smna 
day be laid. Poor Mathilde shall rot, in isms to'come,: 
with the coffins of the Merrydales, and her bones ahdr 
dust commingle with ours. Look; how placid is-r'that 
smile on her face, Eva. Poor thing ! she must be haippy 
now. And how young she looks, Eva-^— almost as yooiig 
as when she first ceune to the Hall — poor little Johnson ir 
Then it was no vain boast of hers, when diB told me,< oae 
day, that she would lay down her life for you, Eva ftear;' 
for ' her beautiful lady,' as she always ^poke of you? Poor- 
little Johnson ! And she^ too, was unhappy in wedlooiq* 
was she, Eva?" t 

I could not answer any of his questions. If tears- 
could repay that poor soul for all its devotion, sufficient- 
were shed at that scene by Sir George, myself, and« our 
child. Ay, reader, and in the aged eyes of the dog/ vrkof 
seemed sensible that Mathilde was dead, and who in 
silence regarded our mingled emotion, large drops ;were 
standing. And those tears of the dog's seemed as pions' 
and sincere as were our own. Yes; and poor Rover, 
when the lid was about to be placed upcwi. the coffin^ put* 
his paws upon, the frame of the bedstead/ and staadiog' 
upon his hind legs, took, in common with us, a last Idok 
of poor Mathilde Johnson s face, and then walking ma* 
jestically, but slowly, out of the room, went into the shed^ - 
and threw himself down upon the shavings, under Mi^ry- 

dale's bench. ^ '1 

* * ^ * * ' • 

" I have hired a steamer, dear Eva, to tow us out 'of 
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the harbour, and whenever you are ready, we will depart 
from this," said Sir George. (We were now going to 
Liverpool.) 

" I eannot leave Bamsgate, George, until I have called 
lipoQ: every one who has been kind to me; and this will 
docepy me a day at least. Would it wound your pride 
and dignity to hear me make my acknowledgments ? " 
: ^' No, my gitJ. Do you want a purse ? " 

*• No, George* Those who were kind to me expected 
no rdtum in money, and I would not offend their feelings 
by^coaking them «uch an offer. In my trials, George, I 
haiie learnt that the respectable poor do not respect the 
rich because of the wealth they possess." 

• ** And in my travels, Eva, I have learnt many valuable 
lessons." 

. Owe first visit was to the landlady of the Bull and 
Dragon. Here Sir George heard me make numerous 
aeknowledgments for favours which were indeed great to 
me, ihougli .regarded as small ones by those who be- 
stowed them. Amd he heard me called Mrs. Grey, and 
mimy regrets expressed, when I mentioned my intention 
to leave Bamsgate on the following morning. Then we 
went to the buteher s to thank him for his goodness in 
feeding' my dog for so many years. 

/^Do not speak of it, Mrs. Grey. I am very sorry to 
hear' you are going to leave us — and so soon. Good-bye, 
Mrs. Grey ! "•^-and when he released my hand, he added, 
" May God bless you and your noble boy, and make you 
both happy and prosperous." 

" But Eva ! " said Sir George, when we left the but- 
cher's shop, '^ sttfely you ought to pay for the keep of 
the dog now that, you have the means ? No one would 
contract to &ed: him for 5s. a week, and just put that 
down for some nine or ten years. It will amount to 
sdmething like £\bQ," 

'*^ Nbt now, George, and not in money will I repay him. 
There are other ways of removing obligfttions." 

" Very well, dear. Whatever you please," was his reply. 

Then we went to the greengrocer's, who had given, 
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not 8old^ to my son 00 many bouquets, and who '^ foo&d " 
a purchaser (poor man!) for. my coUeotioii ol gequnoma, 
when I was obliged to sell them. He and his wife were 
very muoh grieyed to part with me, they said ; and I Wieved 
them. To the artist's-— to Mr. Sugget'8*-to e^perycfne 
who had shown me attention — ^to the hoaseftoftha pcliee- 
men — to several fishermen who had brought me ocoasioD- 
ally presents of fish — ^I did not, I am happy to refleot, 
omit a single individual. 

*^ And now, George/' I exclaimed, '^yoa will oblige me 
by entertaining Merrydale, while I go alone to pay a 
visit to a friend who belongs to a persuasion for which 
you entertain a strong hatred." 

" Why, you don't mean to say you are under any obli- 
gations to a Jew ? " 

" Yes, I am. Howmuch money haveyoEinyaurpnrae?" 

" About d£l80." How much do you want ? " 

" One hundred at least." 

" For what ?" • 

*' You shall see by and bye." 

* -x- * * -x- * * . 

I entered the pawnbroker's shop. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Grey," was the sahite I received. 

" Goodmoming ! How is your good wife and the baby ?" 

" Doing finely, thank you, Mrs. Grey." 

" That's well. By the way, have you any of those «»• 
redeemed trinkets of mine still unsold ? " 

*' Yes ; nearly all of them* ' 

" Let me see them, please." 

They were spread before me, all ' ticketed/ * priced.' " 

'' I will buy them. What do they amount to in all ? " 
The Jew sighed while adding up the sum total, andlookii^ 
at the notes in my hand, for I had now taken enoogfa 
from Sir George^s leather purse, or rather pouch, to pay 
for them. 

'' Seventy-six pounds fourteen shillings and three- 
pence." 

" There. [Give mo my treasures, and take your ooin. 
I am going away to-morrow morning, and must say good- 
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bye • wiien I remove my parchase. Send this wiiting- 
de^k.and portfolio, and these music^books, which are too 
heavy for me to carry, up to my cottc^ge, plqase/' 

f" Going away, Mrs. Grey? How so ?" 

^^Ye9, 1 am now, you will be glad to hear, in what you 
call easy ckcumsianoes." 

The Jew sighed ; and while he gazed at me, a tear 
stood'in the corner of each of his eyes. I took them for 
sighs and tears of regard — emotion created by a regret 
for what I had undergone, and a joy arising out of the 
thought that my means were now ample. But I was in 
error. The Jew's feelings made him frank with me, and 
he said, " Oh, Mrs. Grey, what a fool have I been ! *' 
. " Why ? " I asked. 

" Why ? If I had pulled off these tickets, and asked 
you Alible the sum, I see you would not have grudged it/' 

'* Double ? " I exclaimed. " Double, did you say ? !* 
— (Beader, I was resolved to sting the Jew s sordid soul 
— ^to convulse his heart, and rack his mind.) " Double ? 
Ay, if you had asked me ten times the sum for them, it 
should have ^een yours-yonre-yes, in golden guineas 
would I have paid it down ! Yes / " (he was now staring 
at me in wild dismay) — '^ a t&oiMan(2 pounds, if you had 
made the demand, and insisted upon it ! " 

'^ My God ! " he exclaimed, striking his forehead with 

his deneh^d fist, ^' my folly has ruined me ! " 
^ ii ik ^ 

When Sir George saw the trinkets (most of them had 
been given to me by members of my own family) — and 
when he knew that they had been pawned and unre- 
deemed, he could not laugh, even at the story connected 
with their re-poxchaso^^the story of the disconsolate 
Isra^te. So muoh pain, indeed, did the sight and the 
refle^on occasion Sir George, I was sorry that I did not 
conceal from him this bitter episode in my hard career. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

WE EMBARK IN THE MIRANDA. 

« .  

It was now time for us to embark. Eight sailors, 
neatly dressed in their uniform, and wearing on their 
hats the word Miranda, came to the cottage, and re- 
moved the remains of Mathilde and her child. Sir George, 
myself and son, follo\ved the cofl&n to the harbour, whence 
jt was put on board the vessel, and placed on a ha,tch 
near the mainmast, the vessel's colours concealing it 
from view. 

I had not been on board the Miranda previously to 
our embarkation, and on going down into the state cabin, 
Sir George led me to a picture and said : 

'^ Look, dear Eva : this was a present from poor little 
Johnson to me. See ! there she is in her shop. Is it 
not like her ? And that is old Stair, Merry's other 
godfather, and a capital likeness it is. , Amidst all my 
perils and dangers, I have never parted with that, for I 
promised Johnson that I would not. It is the only thing 
I saved out of the Wanderer, when she was lost on the 
reef. Don't cry, old woman. Is it not a nice picture ? 
For hours and hours have I gazed on it. Just look at 
the face of that boy, and the dog, and the canary. I 
would not give that picture for a dukedom. It 43hidl be 
Merrydale's after our death, and as long as our house 
lasts, it shall hold a post of honour in the drawing-room." 
" Who painted it, George ? " 

" Some famous artist or other — a friend of Johnson s." 
" Not a famous artist, but an amateur, George." 
*' Nonsense ! no amateur can paint like that." 
" I ought to know, dear George, inasmuch as I painted 
it myself, and it was at my instance that poor Mathilde 
gave it to you. From the window of my room, I saw 
you take Mathilde away in the cab to look at the Wan- 
derer in the docks. You carried this picture in your 
hand ; but it was not in a box as it is now. It had then 
a gilt frame." 
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Are you serious, dear ? Did you really paint that 
picture ? " 

" Yes. At one time I earned some money by painting ; 
but I did nothing that had the merit of this. There is 
something in that picture, one tiny object, that I am 
satisfied has escaped your notice, much as you may have 
looked at it. Have you a microscope on board ? " 

" Yes. Here is one of great power, which I use for 
botanical pui'poses." 

" Look at that seal — ^that little agate-handled seal — 
on the inkstand.*' 

" Good heaven ! '* 

*' Can you read the name and trace the crest ? " 

'* Of course I can. There's the old bull's head, and 
there's the * Eva.' " 

. " Now look at the holder of that pen. Do you re- 
member that pen ? " 

'* Yes. It was my mother's." 

** And look at the ring on poor Mathilde's finger. Do 
you see Faith, Hope, and Charity ? Here is the original, 
which has never been off this little finger since the day 
you there placed it, George." 



: CHAPTEE XC. 

WE SAIL FOR LIVERPOOL. 

It was in the month of January that we set sail from 
Eamsgate to Liverpool. The weather was cold and frosty ; 
but the sky as blue and clear as in the month of August. 
The ocean was calm, and the breeze so light that, with 
every stitch of canvas spread to it, we moved along at 
the rate of only five miles an hour. At two p.m., how- 
ever, the wind increased to a strong but steady breeze; 
and towards night the wind shifted ; and in a voice of 
thunder Sir George spoke to the crew: — 

'^ Studdingsail tacks — let go ! In with them ! Fore- 
royal ! Halliard sheets — let go ! Main-royal ! Clew 
up! Fore and main top- gallant sheets and halliards — 
let go ! You at the wheel." 
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''You at the wheel !'' the helmsman speedily echoedliitu. 

" Keep her before it !** 

** Keep her before it, sir !" ^ 

" Never mind that flying jib, WorralL You can^t save 
it. Haul the mainsail up ! Stand by top-sail halliards ! 
Let go, topsail halliards ! Hands aloft ! Hand and stow 
fore and main royals, top^gallant sails ! Beef the top- 
sails ! You at the wheel." 

" You at the wheel, sir !" 

" Cover that light on shore with tiie pbint of your 
fore-yard arm !" 

" Covered it is, sir !** 

*' Dear Eva, do not be alarmed. We are all right now. 
Where is Merrydale ?" 

" I don't know," said I. 

" Merrydale !" bawled Sir George. 

" Father !" 

" Where are you, sir ?" 

" Here in the main-top." 

" What are you doing there ?" 

" Nothing. Mr. Worrall invited me to see the points 
tied, and I am waiting for them." 

Sir George began to laugh, and remarked, "Worrall 
has very often seen me, when I was not much older than 
Merrydale, in the main-top of a frigate seeing the points 
tied ; but not by invitation— compulsion rather. Bless 
me, how suddenly ttiis gale came on ! We might have 
been in the Mediterranean, or the upper part of the Bay 
of Bengal !" 

Everything being now " all snug," as Sir George ex- 
pressed it, the hands came aft, and received from the 
steward a glass of spirits. The " old wanderers,'* as Mir. 
Worrall and the other three were called, also took their 
allowance in their tin pannakins. 

'' You told me those men did not drink, George,*' I said. 

" Nor do they." 

" Then why do they come for the spirits ?" 

*' Because it is their ^ rights.' Jack is a ouiious M)m 
about his * rights/ especially men who have served in the 
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Mty.^ He will have Ms * rights/ although he does not 
want his ^rights.' His rights he understands; sn^^ 
understanding, he maintains. As a sailor, he is insensible 
oifavowz; and is as ignorant of gratitude as a Hindoo. 
' If, by way of illustration, I were weak enough to favour 
, th^se m^i with a turkey to-morrow, while devouring it 
they would comment on my stinginess for not serving 
them out ham to eat with it. If, in Bamsgate, I had 
'favoured' them with a dozen roasted ducks, they would 
,.ha.ve aaked, forgetful that it was winter, why the devil 
I could not have thought of some green peas ? Give 
Jack-^— even a man like Worrall — a box of bloom raisins, 
,and with his tibanks will come an insinuation that they 
are very nice things with ahnonds. When a midshipman, 
I once saw a very good man, and a great favourite with 
the captain and first-heutenant, lock^ up in a sail-room 
until he had come to his senses. As soon as he was left 
alone, he began to scream for his rights* ' Put me in 
ironsj'and send me into the fore-peak. Irons and the 
fore-peak are my rights, and 111 have em. Give me my 
rights ! If you don't, I'll bring the case to the know- 
ledge of the First Lord of the Admiralty, who is a d — d 

i lawyer, (he alluded to Lord ), and who will smash 

f(€very commissioned and warrant officer in this ship by a 

^ courirmartial. String me up, if you like, to the foreyaid 

, arm, but let me have my rights. Hang, draw, and quarter 

.me if it's the law, but my rights I will have, whatever they 

, ^re r And I can remember, dear Eva, listening at the 

door to his ravings, until he fell asleep, with the words 

. * my rights !* upon his lips. Those men, according to 

my agreement with the crew, have a right to a glass of 

grog whenever the topsails are reefbd, and therefore, 

..though they drink it not, they take it. But after all, we 

ought to make some allowance for the weakness of such 

vnenr when the best educated are liable to the same sort 

of petty influences. Do you remember the typhoon of 

fiiry which swept over my soul some years ago, when I 

ought to have known better; and when, as yon know, 

.neither of us stickled about rank ? do you remember what 
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a passion I was in because a certain lord, in bis ianocent 
ignorance, led to his dinner-table a lady wbo was the* 
wife of a junior baronet, and left you to the care of a 
worthy commoner of our acquaintance ? Now-a-days, 
before censuring severely the defects of other people, I 
frequently put to myself that Christian qaestion of old 
Horace : — 

NULLANE EASES YITIAp 
^ -X- -X- ^ ^f- 

It now came on to rain, and I was compelled to go 
below, leaving Merrydale to talk to his father, who could 
not quit the deck. Oh ! with what fervour of spirit did 
I fall upon my knees before retiring to my couch, and 
thank my God for the reformation which He had worked 
in the habits, if not the feelings, of the man whom I 
loved, and near whom I had no sensation of fear or 
peril. Had it pleased the Almighty to make the brig 
that night our grave, the intelligence, if imparted by 
George's lips, would not have caused my heart to quake, 
or my pulse to tremble. 

The tempest began to howl iHghtMly. But above it 
I could hear the voice of Sir George giving such orders 
as he deemed necessary. 

" Throw a tarpaulin over that main hatch ! And see 
that the lashings are secure." 

Yes, sir," replied Mr. Worrall. 
Merrydale, take that dog forward, and tell the car- 
penter to be so good as to give him a dry berth below." 

" Yes, father." 

" Wheel !" 

" Wheel, sir !" 

" Full and bye 1" 

^'Fullandbye, sir!" 

*' Small pull of th6 lee braces. Then set the courses/ 

" Lee braces !" echoed Mr. Worrall. " Set the courses !" 

" Hand in the chains. Heave the lead." 

" Heave the lead !" was echoed. 
Now, then, out with it ! What have you got ?" 
Sand and shells, sir !" 
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Beady about !' 

^' ** Ready about, sir!" 

i. * * ^ * * 

-/*' Steward!" 

I . *.f Yes, Sir George." (The. steward was the only man 
oU' board who gave him his title.) 

*^Go below, and extinguish that light in the state 
cabin." 

" Yes, Sir George." 

" Tr«ad gently— do you hear ? — so as not to disturb 
:l4«dy Merrydale/' 
. f^Yes, Sir George." 

. / Hear ? Did the steward hear ? Who would not have 
bQ9sA the voioe which, from habit, when addressing any 
! oaie of the crew on board his vessel, left no doubt as to 
the nature of its mandate? This caution imposed on my 
behalf was most unnecessary, for I could not have slept 
had I desired tq do so — so loud was the tone in whicli 
Sir t George invariably spoke to the seamen when on deck 
in rough weather. But, harsh as was the tone of that 
:Vf»oe, it was sweeter than music to my ears. All night 
long was Sir George on deck, and his boy not far from 
him. Towards daylight I slumbered, but still I was 
tsouscious in my sleep, and heard every word of command 
that went forth from Sir George's lips — not that they 
now disturbed me. 



*i 



CHAPTER XCI. 

SIR GEORGE AND HIS ATTORNEY. 

It continued to blow very hard, and the brig was now 
hove to the wind where she lay, riding under a storm 
-staysail. We were abreast of Boulogne, and saw a large 
^ .^ip on shore* The sea was breaking over her, and the 
qrew and passengers, whom we could see distinctly 
through a spy-glass, were congregated on the topgallant- 
forecastle. To render these unfortunate persons any 
assistance was beyond our power, for no boat could live 
in that surf; besides, we were ourselves in great danger, 

c c 
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for the wind was blowing with all its violence on the 
coast of France. Before night, nothing was to be seen of 
the stranded ship. She had gone to pieces ! and the iate 
of her passengers and crew we subsequently read of in 
the newspapen^* All on board perished, with the excep- 
tion of a boy who had lashed himself to a spar, and was 
thrown insensible on the beach ! 

It was an anxious time for Sir George, that boisterous 
passage ; but after rounding the Lizard, i^e wind became 
moderate and in our favour; and he would occasionally 
take some repose in the cabin, while Woirall kept the 
look-out on deck. 

" That sort of life," he would say to me, " without 
grief to aid in the operation, is quite enough to make a 
man grey-headed, Eva. No wonder that at forty-five 
years of age the salt and pepper predominate in my locks ; 
but we will have no more aea voyages after this. I am 
now perfectly satisfied." 

"Are you satisfied with your boy ?" 

" Yes, I have watched him closely, ^nd overheard his 
conversation, and I feel proud to know that he is my eon. 
But bow did you find time to educate him ? That is to 
me incomprehensible/' 

" When the pupil and the tutor agree, George, neither 
the one nor the other have much difficulty. We acoom- 
modated our tasks to our circumstances, and vice versd. 
I am extremely glad to find that you do not swear now, 
George.**^ 

"No; of that blackguard habit I also broke myself. 
The last time that I was shipwrecked, and we took to 
the boats, I was before the mast ; and I happened to be 
the only person in the boat, which contained nineteen of 
us, who remembered any portion of the burial serviee, 
and we had no prayer-book with us; so that when five 
out of our number died, one after the other, of exhans* 
tion, it was for me to say the prayers over them, when 
we cast them astern into the sea. One day, while 
engaged in this solemn. duty, and while I was repeating 
the words, ' I am the resurrection and the life, saith the 
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Lofd» and he thai believeth in me^ though he he dead, 
yet shall he live/ two of the sailors — desperate wretches 
—began to quarrel and swear at each other, after a 
fashion not uncommon amongst the dregs of our mer- 
cantile marine. Still, i^ftttj of the worda which they 
employed, while wrangling over a piece of leather to 
chew, I had frequently used when in a passion with my 
people or servants; and I took such a disgust at the 
time, that it has inever quitted me> and I ahsiain from 
oaths." 

' " I am very glad of that, Geotge, for I should not like 
our boy to point to you as au authority for using bad 
language. As yet he is firee from that vice; he is manly 
«no<ugh, and oan say satirical things; but he is never 

coarse.'* 

* * # * # .. 

We took a pilot on board, and after that I had Sir 

George all to myself. He interfered not in the working 

of the Teasel in any way. Seven hoars afterwards we 

irere at anchor at Liverpool. Merrydale was left "in 

charge" of the Miranda for a few days, and he was not 

a Kttle proud of that important post. Sir George and 

myself travelled alone to Preston, and thence were to 

proceed to the Hall, to make arrangements for the funeral 

of Mathilde and our re-marriage* 

*. * * "X- i^ 

At Presioti lived a Mr. Giks, an attorney, who had the^ 
eare and manag^aient of all Sir George Merry dale's landed 
property. For several years past no information hadi 
been received of the roving baronet^ and the generaL 
opinion was that he was drowned, or lost in some other 
vf ay. Leaving nie at the hotel, Sir George directed his 
steps to Mr. Giles's office^ and inquired for the attorney r 
but porevious to leaving me, he drew a cheque in favour of 
a Captain HenriBg lor 1S0{.^ and signed it with his own. 
name. 

" Your business^ sir ?" said a cletfc. 

" Is with Mr. Giles. Will you give him that cheque ?** 

The clerk took the cheque, and after a few minutes^ 

c c« 
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Sir George was ushered into his attorney's -private 
room. 

" Captain Herring, I believe ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Who gave you this cheque ?" 

** A man, sir." 

** It is not dated." 

" I cannot help that, sir." 

"What was the consideration for this cheque ?" 

** Value received." 

" This purports to be the signature of Sir George Mer- 
rydale ; but I am not satisfied about it. Do you know 
anything of Sir George Merrydale ?" 

" Well, I certainly do know a little, but that little is 
not much to his credit." 

"When and where did you see him last?" 

"In your company, sir." 

" Are you mad. Captain Herring ?*' 

" Not now, Giles. Am I really so much altered that 
you, even, cannot recognise me ? How many children 
have you, Giles ?" 

" You do not mean to tell me, sir, that you are Sir 
George Merrydale ?" 

"I do, indeed, Giles." 

" Sir, I know you not." 

" Well, I don't care about your acquaintance ; but I 
hope you will give me my money and my estates." 

" I will give you in charge to a policeman, for I believe 
this cheque to be a forgery." And Giles rang the bell, 
and seized a poker, the end of which happened to be red- I 
hot. 

^' I shall not attempt to escape, Giles," said Sir George. 
"Call the police, by all means, and while they are 
coming, send for some of the^old Preston tradespeople, 
and make this room a Court. I will soon establish my 
identity." 

" But, my good sir ! how can you establish an impos- 
sibility ? You might just as well attempt to prove to me 
that you are Lord Derby, who is now over the way. I 
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knew Sir George Menydale from his boyhood up to his 
departure from England." 

^* Of course you did, Giles." 

"The man must be insane," muttered Giles, impatiently^ 

"Do you remember bathing with Sir George, at a 
place called Blackpool ? You were about nineteen, and 
he a couple of years younger." 

" Yes, sir, I do remember that." 

" Do you remember asking him some questions about 
some blue Iptters on his right arm — ^the initials G. M. ? 
And do you remember his telling you that they were 
pricked in by another midshipman, in South America ?'* 

"I.do." 

" Are these the marks ? Look at them." (Sir George 
bared his arm.) 

" Yes, sir, they are like the marks ; but really your 
face, and — I would swear, without any hesitation in any 
court of justice, that you are not Sir George. And if 
you should set up a claim to his title and estates, you 
will find that Mr. Beardmore, Sir George's second cousin 
and heir, will defeat you. Pooh ! this is some trick of 
some other party, to interfere with our proceedings in 
Chancery. Sir, I am Mr. Beardmore's attorney." 

" Then, I don t envy you the profits you will reap fi'om 
collecting his rents, Giles. What ! do you really mean 
to say you were going to make me out dead ? You are a 
very cool fellow, Giles, to be sure. Now, look here — ^if 
you do not know me, you know my handwriting and 
signature;" and seizing a pen he wrote— "George Mer- 

RYDALE." 

Mr. Giles rubbed his eyes ; but even after that opera- 
tion, he declared his inability to trust them. 

" Now listen to me, Giles," resumed Sir George. " If 
you do not give me up, instantly, the keys of the Hall, I 
will go over the way to your rival and enemy, Mr. Blade, 
who will not be as hard of belief as you are ; and you 
know that if I once give a lawyer my business, I am very 
loath to take it out of his hands. What my business is 
worth, Giles, you ought to know very well." 
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*' Forgive me, Sir Oeorge ! forgive me ! On my knees 
I crave your forgiveness ! I recognise yon now, Bnt, 
Sir George, for the sake of my wife and family, forgive 
mer 

** Of course I will, my good fellow— get np. You were 
qaite right, in tiie first instance, to disbelieve me." 

** Oh, God ! the report is in yesterday s paper !" 

« What do you allude to ? What report ?" 

'* To serve Mr. Beardmore, I have sworn to an affidavit 
in tte Court of Chancery, which is " 

** False, I suppose V 

*^ False as hell. Sir George ! Your money is quite safe. 
It is all in the hank, at deposit, in your own name, ac- 
cording to your instructione ; hut, Sir Georg e 

" We will talk of this some other time, Giles. Give 
me the keys of the Hall. And tell your people I do not 
want a policeman to take you, in charge tk piiesent." 



CHAPTER XCII. 

WE REVISIT JiCERRYDALE HALl. 

Ok returning to the hotel, Sir George sat down, and 
wrote a hurried note to the son of the hanker, with whom 
he was very intimate >— 

"My dear William, — ^I have returned to England. Vbj^ no 
moneys on mv acoonnt to any one, without my exprees and distinct 
authority. My powers of attorney to Mr. Gales are no longer n 
&Boe and effect Ever sincerely yonis, 

"Gfio&GB Meseydale." 

This posted, we set off for the Hall. It was three 
o'elock when we arrived at ihe porter s lodge. Oh ! how 
my heart fluttered when the carriage passed through the 
gates, and dashed up to that well-remembered door. My 
feelings were like those which must swell the breast of 
an exiled monarch, when, by the acckimation of his 
people, he returns in triumph to re-ascend his throne. To 
refrain from shedding tears was impossible, notwithstand- 
ing the repeated reiteration of Sir George, ^' Do not weep, 
Eva !" 



4C 
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'*Do you know me, old man ?" Sir George inquired of 
the old porter. 

" JNo, I don t," was the blunt reply. 

** I am your master/* 
Indeed ! Then you have bought the Hall ?" 
Yes* Here is the key. Open the door." 

** The lock must be pretty rusty, I take it. It has not 
«een the key for many a long year — ^never since Sir 
Greorge and his lady last went away to London." 

" Indeed ! How was that ?" 

" By his orders. He went wrong in the head." 

^^Who?" 

" Sir George. They did say Mr. Beardmore was coming 
kere ; but you are not he. I know him. He is one of 
the family ; his xn^^ther was a Merrydale." 

The door was at last opened, and there issued from the 
passage a cold, unearthly vapour^ which almost suffocated 
us. The exterior of the building had been well preserved, 
and the grounds kept in good order ; but no one had 
been allowed to enter the dwelling. Sir George found 
his way to the back-door, and withdrawing the bolt, 
opened ii. The passage was now lighted, and I could 
see the destruction that had been made in the hall. By 
degrees, all the doors and windows were opened, and the 
light and air suffered to enter the apartments. What a 
scene of desolation and ruin in every room ! The dust 
upon some of the old and valuable pictures was a quarter 
of an inch in thickness. The carpets, the expensive paper 
on the walls, the damask on the couches and chairs, 
rotted and peurtially eaten by insects ; the keys of the 
grand piano, yellow and toneless ; the strings of my harp 
msted, and its once gilt frame as black as ebony ; the 
beds and their curtains <2overed with dust and 
mildew. 

" These," said the old porter, who followed us, and 
deemed it proper to act as our guide — " these were the 
apartments of the dowager, after Sir George married atid 
oame to live here with his wife." 

^' Indeed i" said Sir George.^ 
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" Yes, sir. That picture there is Sir George s father, 
and that Sir George himself, hut you can't see their faces 
for the dust." 

" And whose picture is that?" 

" That is the picture of the young Lady Merrydale 
that was. A gentleman called Phelps came down from 
London, and stopped here three months, while he w«s 
painting that picture. It cost a terrihle lot of money, 
they say ; hut I dare say it is all spoilt now." 

" Let us see," said Sir George, removing the dust 
from the face with his pocket-handkerchief. *' No ! it is 
not spoilt, old man. Wliy, what a handsome woman she 
must have been !" 

** Well, yes, she was ; hut when you have said that, you 
have said all, if there he any faith to be had in juries." 

" How so, old man ?" 

" Oh, well, sir, it is not for me, who was bom in this 
family, to say anything about the members of it." 

" Did you know her, old man ?" I asked. 

'^ Know her ! Lord bless you, mum, I used to speak 
to her every day. And I was very fond of her, I was ; so 
were all the servants, for a matter of that. It was 9aid 
she dishonoured Sir George, which drove him mad, and he 
went abroad. But none of us down here ever believed a 
word against her. She loved Sir George too much to 
think about any other man." 

" And you were right, John Forster," I said. " And 
did your wife, Ellen, believe it ?" 

" No, mum. To this day she takes her oath it were 
all a lie. But may I ask how you came to know my 
name, and that of the old woman ? ' 

** Why, John, you just now said that I used to speak 
to you every day. How is Ellen, your wife ; and what 
has become of your daughter Jane ? " 

The old man put on a pair of spectacles, and contem- 
plated me very attentively. 

*' Why, you be her ! Yes, you be my lady ! I would 
swear it, altered as you are in the face, from being bittea 
by the small-pox. God bless me ! Wonders will never 
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cease! But who/' he whispered, "be this gentle- 
man ?" 

" Don't you know him, John ?"— " No/' 

" He is my husband." (I wanted to recall the word.) 

" Indeed, my lady." 

" Do you not recognise in him Sir George Merrydale ?" 

" Impossible !" 

" A fact, John.'' 

" And are you together again, my lady ?" 

'' Yes, John." 

The poor old man was too much overcome to speak at 
first. " Let me bring old Ellen/' he asked, after shower- 
ing down upon us his blessings and congratulations,— 
*' and Janey— ^she's a big girl now, my lady. What a 
gladsome evening we old folks shall pass ! " 

" You must give us a bed in the Lodge, to-night, John, 
for we cannot sleep in the Hall/' said Sir George. 

" You shall have the big four-poster, Sir George, that 
the Dowager gave Ellen to be confined on, with her first 
child, little Tommy, who died of the thrush in his mouth. 
You must remember that child's death. Sir George ; it 
happened on the 24th September, 18 — , at half-past five 
in the morning." 

*• Oh, I remember it perfectly," said Sir George (but 
I do not think he did). 

" Yes, Sir George, God's will be done ; but let me go 
for Ellen and Janey." 

The old woman and her daughter came, and dropped 
their curtseys. The former then looked at her husband, 
as though she apprehended he had made a mistake ; but 
she speedily recognised and embraced both of us, when 
we called to her mind several little circumstances con- 
nected with the family, and which held a prominent 
place in her memory. 

And that night we slept in the Lodge, on the great 
" four-poster," which was more than half the size of the 
apartment in which it stood; but, before retiring, we 
walked about the grounds, by the faint and subdued light 
of the moon, which was now waning. 
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Early next morning Sir George paid a visit to the 
vicar of the village church, the presentation to which was 
in the gift of the Merrydale family. The vicar was kind 
enough to give the required directions touching the 
opening of the vault for the burial of Mathilde^ and put 
himself in communication with the arofabisfaop, fix>m 
whom he obtained a licence to re-marry Sir George and 
myself. 

At the expiration of that week, botli oeremondeB were 
performed in the strictest privacy. Firstly, we laid Ma- 
thilde's remains close to those of the Dowager — " £arth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust !" It was the first 
time I had ever been in a vault, and I confess the sight 
inspired nue with nothing of horror. To know that, after 
this life has passed away, there will be a nook for our 
bones amongst those of our kindred, has something 
about it very consolatory. I judge, of coarse, by my own 
feelings on the subject. Matiulde was the only " stranger* 
admitted within those walls. Not even the Austrian re* 
ceptacle for its royal dead was more exclusive. (By the 
way, it just occurs to me, that one coffin containing 
humble dust lies amidst that multitude of royal coffins 
in Vienna. It is the coffin, if I mistake not, of the gover« 
ness of Maria Theresa.) 

None but those who succeeded to the title and estates, 
and their children, had burial in that vault. On one side 
reposed the bones of the men and the boys ; on the other, 
those of the ladies and the girls. I could not help ob- 
serving that there was but little room left. 

'' This will be my place," said Sir George, placing hie 
foot on the vacant spot near the coffin of his father ; 
** and there is your place, over there." 

" I wish it were opposite to yours," I said. 
" And so it would have been, if the man in that coffin 
there had not five Lady Merrydales to face it. Sir Wy- 
velle had five wives, and has thrown out the whole line. 
I sball have that altered. These five ladies mast be 
packed one on the top of the other. There is another 
who had two wives, you see. By Jove ! what heaps of 
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children s boxes are on those shelves ! Curious place— is 
it not ?" He lifted the torch over his head, and then 
walked down to the end of the vault. I followed him, 
and so did Merrydale. 

" See, Eva. This is the rude cofi&n of Philip de Mer- 
rydale, who was buried here in 1202. He went to Pales- 
tine with Richard CoBur de Lion in 1190. His father 
was a military adventurer, who followed William the Nor- 
man, and the Oonqueror rewarded him with these lands. 
What an immmisely tall man he must have been ! This 
was an old Bomim Catholic Church. See ! there is Phi- 
lip s banner-— ^ all that is left of it— ^at the foot of the 
cross. He was a Catholic, of course, and so was that 
maai> and that, and that. All up to this were Eoman 
Catholics. Now come the Protestants. They begin in 
, Harry the Eighth s time. This man, John Merrydale, 
held office in the king's household. Enough ! the air is 
foul and damp. Merry, my son, what do you think of 
your future honie*-your last home ?" 

Merry shook his bead, but gave no reply. 

^ ^ -x- -Jt- * 

Ere long we were standing at the altar. Another 
wedding-ring was placed over the old one, and I once 
more was Sir George Merrydale's wife ! 

So cafan and so unruffled were our minds on that day, 
that neither of us shed tears either at the burial or the 
marriage. It was not that we were insensible of the so- 
lemnity of the services ; it was that our feelings were so 
equable, we were in a condition to bear grief or joy with- 
out any species of emotion. 
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CHAPTER XCIII. 

« 

CONCLUSION. 

Beader, my story is told, and I would here take my 
leave of you ; but others to whom you have been intro- 
duced in this history deserve some further notice at my 
hands. In the first place, I must speak of Mr, Giles. 
He ran away to Australia, fearing that Sir George would 
indict him for forgery as well as perjury; for of both 
crimes had he been guilty, in his desire to assist Afr. 
Beardmore to Sir George's title and estates. And in his 
accouuts, which he filed with his affidavit, were sums 
" paid at various times to the divorced wife of Sir George, 
at Sir George's request." These sums in all amounted 
to £1650, and opposite to each item was written the 
words, " as per receipt of Lady M." The reader is aware 
I had no such assistance from IVIr. Giles, or firom any 
one else. 

*' Who 18 Mr. Shortning?" Sir George asked me one 
day, when I happened to mention my old friend's name. 

I made known to my husband who and what Mr. 
Shortning had been and was, of the kindness I had re- 
ceived from him, and his great respect for Mathilde. 

" Invite him to the Hall, Eva." 

" I will, George ; but he is both proud and poor, and 
I must exert my ingenuity to get him here/* 

" You will do nothing of the kind. It has just occur- 
red to me that I ought to wi'ite to him." And Sir George 
did so, in these words : — " My dear sir, — Lady Merry- 
dale has told me of the many kindnesses and attentions 
shown to her by you, during my absence from England. 
You would do us both a great favour, if you could pay us 
a visit, and receive our joint thanks for obligations which 
will never be forgotten by either of us. Not by way of 
return for your goodness, but in the hope of being of 
some service to you, I have a proposal to make, which, 
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if accepted^ mH, I thinks tend greatly to your advantage. 
I remain^ my dear sir, very sincerely yours, G. Merry- 
dale." 

Mr. Shortning replied that he would come ; and on the 
day appointed, both Sir George and myself went over to 
Preston to meet our guest, and bring him in the carriage 
to the Hall, the interior of which was now restored, and 
fit for habitation. Yes, there was Mr. Shortning on the 
top of the coach, which was rolling under the archway 
of the hotel. He had only a carpet-bag with him, and 
the handles of the bag were clasped over the head of his 
old walking-stick. 

I shook him warmly by the hand, and introduced him 
to my husband, who greeted him with a warmth not 
inferior to mine. As for Merrydale, he was in ecstasies 
of delight at seeing his old friend again, and insisted on 
carrying his carpet-bag up the stairs, and into the room 
set apart for Mr. Shortning's occupation. In that 
carpet-bag there was a bundle of manuscripts, which Mr. 
Shortning, after dinner, presented to Sir George Merry- 
dale. They were the pieces which I had translated for 
the stage. 

Mr. Shortning stayed a week with us ; when he was 
about to take his departure. Sir George placed in his 
hand a cheque for 10,000Z. 

" I do not give you this money, Mr. Shortning," said 
George, " but I lend it to you for five years, without 
interest. If you can never repay me — ^if you lose it in 
theatrical speculations, it will grieve me, not on my 
account, but on yours. If we come to London, I hope 
you will let me see on the stage some of the pieces 
which my wife had a hand in." 

Mr. Shortning, I am happy to say, made a good use of 
the money which Sir George advanced him. In five 
years he not only returned the amount, but retired 
from public life with a competency. 

The duke and duchess, whom the reader knew as 
" Mr. and Mrs. Brown," have also honoured us with a 
visit at the Hall ; and next summer we are engaged to 
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yisit them in Devonshire. His Graoe and Sir George 
are the greatest allies imaginable; and hie beaotifal 
partner, who is now the mother of three charming children, 
a boy and two girls, is as amusing and as artless as ever; 
but"--^ath compels me to say it--<«he is just as ftmd of 
quoting from l^e work she so oonstantly refeired to 
during her honeymoon^ She says she ^ makes a reso* 
lotion every spring" to give it up, but then she ^^ breaks 
it ere three days run out." 

Merrydale was yesterday gazetted to tike life Guards 
(Blue), and next week will leave us to join his regiment. 
He declares that he will never marry, unless he can And 
a wife exactly lilce the daohess, with whom he is still 
desperately in love. 

The Wanderers, who were for so many years the com* 
panions of Sir George, are settled on small farms. They 
are all married, and two of them have Uttle families. 
The good people in Bamsgate have each and all accepted 
from Sir George and myself a small token of our regard : 
the landlady of the Bull and Dragon, a sUver duiner* 
service ; the artist, a diamond ring ; the butcher (who fed 
Bover), a small ox, made of a metal which, in hard times, 
could be easily melted at Mr. Hart's. The greengrocer, 
the policemen ; no one has been foi^otten. 

Dear old Bover ! He was found dead one morning 
on the. lawn, and was buried where he breathed his last. 
A handsome marble statue, executed by the first sculptor 
of the age, has been placed on the spot. It is life-size, 
and was taken from a portrait of him, which I made 
when he was in the heyday of his life. On the pedestal 
is inscribed the following :— 

" The Dog 

to whom this monument is erected, came into the world 
on the 19th of December, 18-—. He breathed bis last 
on the 20th March, 18 — , 

AGEP 20 YEARS. 

He was, during the period of her privation and misery, 
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the protector and companion of Eva (the faithful wifia 
from whom Sir George Meriydale was unjustly divorced 
on the 3rd of January, 18 — , and to whom he was re- 
married on the 15th of Fehruary, 18 — ). His sagacity 
was as wonderful as his bodily strength ; his gentleness 
of disposition equal to either. The intelligence which 
the Creator gave to this dog taught him humanity ; 
and during the twenty years, the span allotted to him, he 
saved the lives of several human beings. 

" It is earnestly entreated, that if this domain should 
ever fall into the hands of a stranger, nothing but neces- 
sity will dictate the removal from this spot of this work 
of art, and that, if such contingency should happen, the 
statue and this pedestal may not be separated." 



THE END. 
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DEYBREUX 3 6 

ZANONI 3 6 

LEILA; OB, Thx Sisob ov Obx- 

KASA 2 

HAROLD 4 

LUCRETIA 4 



».d. 
BIEKZI: Thb Last ov ihb Tbi- 

BUITBS 8 6 

PAUL CLIPEOBD 3 6 

FELHAM ; OB, TeB AnVBBXVBBS 

OT A Obktlbuak 3 6 

EUGENE AEAM;. a Talb ... 3 6 
LAST OP THE'BARONS ... 6 
LAST DATS OF POMPEII ..36 
GODOLPHIN 3 



PILGBIMS OP THE RHINE ..26; THE CAXT0N8 40 

NIGHT AND MORNING ... 4 MY NOVEL (2 vols.) 80 

Or the Set complete in 20 vols £3 11 6 

„ ,, half-calf extra • • 5 S O 

„ „ half-morocco . . S 11 6 

" No colleotion of prose fictions, by a&y smele author, contaaos the same vanetj 
of experience — the same amplitade of knowledge and thought — the same combina- 
tion of opposite extremes, harmonized by an equal mastership of art ; here— lively 
and sparkling fancies ; there, vigorous passion or practical wisdom^these works 
abound in illustrations that teach oenevolence to the rich, and courage to the poor ; 
thev glow with the love of freedom ; they speak a sympathy with all high aspirations, 
ana all manly struggle : and where, in their more tragic portraitures, they depict 
the dread images of guilt and woe, th^ so dear our juagment by profound analysis, 
while they move our hearts by terror or compassion, that we learn to detect and 
stifle in ourselves the evil thought which we see gradually unfolding itself into the 
guilty deed." — Sxtmctftom Bulwer Lgtton and hit Workt, 

The above are printed on superior paper, bonnd in cloth. Each volume 
IB embellished with an Illusiration ; and this Standard Edition is admi- 
lably suited for private, select, and public Libraries. 

The odd Numbers and Parts to complete volumes may be obtained ; and 
tke complete series is now in course of issue in Three-halfpenny Weekly 
Numbers^ or in Monthly Parts, Sevenpence each. 



Cheap JSditioM qT Standard and Papular Worhi, 



UNIFORM ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF MR. AINSWORTH'S WORKS. 

In 1 ToL demy Sto, price €b, each, doth, emblematically gilt. 

TOWER OF LONDON (The). With Forty lUns- 
trationfl on Steely and numerous EngravingB on Wood by Greozge 
Cruikshank. 

LANCASHIRE WITCHES. Hliwtrated by J. GUbert 
JACK SHEPPARD. Illustrated by George Cruik- 

tliank. 

OLD ST. PAUL'S. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
GUY FAWKES. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 

In 1 ToL demy SvOy^rice Ss. each, doth gilt 
CRICHTON. With Steellllustrations, from designs by 

H. K. Browne. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. With Steel Engravings, and 
Woodcuts by Cruikshank. 

MISER'S DAUGHTER. Blustrated by George C^ik- 

shank. 

RQOKWOOD. With lUustrations by John Gilbert 
SPENDTHRIFT. With Illustrations by Phiz. 
STAR CHAMBER With Illustrations by Phiz. 

** It is Bcaroely rarorlidngthat Huriflon Alnsworfh should hare secured to himself 
a very wide popularity, when we condder bow happily he has chosen his themes. 
Sometimes, by the luckiest inspiration, he has chosen a romance of captivating and 
•ntliralling fascinations, such as ' Crichton,' the ' Admirable Cricfaton.' Sutelyno 
one ever hit npcm a worthier hero of romance, not from the days of Apuleius to 
those of Le Sage or of Bnlwer t^ytton. Sometimes the scene and the very title of 
his romance have becA some renowned structure, a palace, a prison, or a fortress. 
It is thus with the * Tower of London,* * Windsor CasUe.* * Old St. Paul's.' Scarcely 
less ability, or, rather, we should say, perhi^M more correctly, scarcely less adroit* 
ness in the choice of a new theme, in the instance of one of his latest literary pro- 
ductions, vis., the * Star Clumber.' But the readers of Mr. Ainsworth— and they 
now number thousands upon thousands— need hardly be informed of this : and now 
that a uniform illustrated edition of his works is published, we do not doubt but that 
this large nnml>er of readers even will be eonddwably increased,*'— Sun. 

In 1 y>L fcap. 8to, price 38. Cd. doth gUt^ or with gilt edges, ^. 

FLITCH OF BACON (The) ; or, the Custom of Dunmov. 
A Tale of English Home. By W. H. Ainswobth, Esq. With 
BlustrationB by Jomi Gilbert The Second Edition. ' 

** Certainly no custom was erer more popular : the fame of It is bruited through^ 
the length and breadth of the lapd. It is a subject that gives esoeUent scope t* a 
writer of Action; and Mr. Aiosworth, by skilful treatment, has rendered it most 
cnterudning. The materials are put together with dnunatic force.**' t*atniner, 

**IxiovJndianenkcneQf«lie^sitnrMf. AiDCwwtb'8vouianees.*'-»S«0Mis*Oaonk 



Che<»p JSeUHans of Standard and Popular Works* 

Fiotton. 

In 1 ToL, priee 88. 6d. doth gilt 

COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. By Alexandbk Dumas. 
Comprinng the Chftteau d'lf, with 20 lUoBtrations, drawn on Wood 
by M, Valentiay and ezeented 1^ the best Bnglish engiaTen. 

** ' Monte Cristo* ifl Dmnas' beA production, and the work that wUt OfK&vay hii 
name to the remembrance of ftttnre generations aa a writer." 

In Zvo, oloth extra, price 28. Cd. gilt badk. 

FANNY, THE LITTLE MILLINER; or, the Rich and 
the Poor. ByCBASLKS BOWOROVT, Anthorof <*TaIea of the Colo- 
Dies," &c. With 27 niustrations by Phiz. 

In 2 toIb. 8vo, reduced to 128. 6d. doth, emblematioally gUt ; or tbo 
2 Yok. in 1, price lOa. 6d. doth extra^ gilt. 

CARLETON'S TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 
IRISH PEASANTBT. A new Pictorial Edition, with an 
Autobiographical Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and numerous IUu8- 
trations on Wood and Steel, by Phiz, &c. 

The following Tales and Sketches are comprised in this Edition :— 



The Donah, or the Horse Stealenb 

Phil Purcell, the Pi^ Driver. 

Geomphy of an Irish Oath. 

The Llanham Shee. 

Going to Maynooth. 

Phelim OToole's Courtship. 

The Poor Scholar. 

Wildgoose Lodge. 

Tubber Derg, or the Bed WdL 

Neal Malone. 



Ned M'Eeown. 
The Three Tasks. 
Shane Fadh's Wed<fiog. 
Larry MTarland's Wake. 
The Battle of the Factions. 
The Station. 

The Party Fight and FuneraL 
The Lough Deiig Pilgrim. 
* The Hedge SohooL 
The Midnight Mass. 

AlsOf * irew Obeap Se-Isme. 

In 5 Tols. fcap. 8to, ianoy boards, with new illustrations, 78. 6d. ; or 
in cloth extra^ gilt, with sted portrait, lOs. 

**'(7nle8a another master-hand like Carleton's should appear, it is in his pages, and 
his alone, that ftitnre seneratlonB most look tat the tmest and ftdlest pictnre of the 
Irish peasantry, who will ere long hare passed away from the troabled bnd, and from 
th^ records Qilamarj,'*^Sdinburgh MeHew^ Oct. 1858. 

*« Tmly^intensaly Irish."— JiSbMMootf. 

In 8to, doth, full gilt, price 68. 

THE FORTUNES OP TORLOGH O'BRIEN : a Tale 
of the Wan of King James. With Sted Illustrations by Phis. 

** This stirring tale contains the best history of the Battle of the Boyne, and is 
written with a master hand. It is ftilly equal to any of Lever's works."— OAtervrr. 

In fcap. 16mo, price Is. sewed wrapper. 

THE NEW TALE OF A TUB. By F. W, N. Bayley. 
Illustrated by Engravings reduced from the original Drawing by 
Aubrey. 
** pun and bumoiir from beginning to w^**—Aihenmin^ 



CImip J BM k m i (f Bicmimt4 and Popular IF^rJb^ 

VlOiiOlIa 

BSinrTON'8 (Mm.) wos&s. 

In fcap. 8tc^ ptiee l8.» iHWidt. I In fiosp. 8to^ prioe la. Cd^, boiidii 
DiMlpliM. I ••IMtatrol. 

" Mn. Bnmton nuroniidi hu ttoriM, M it were, with «& ttmoiphcrs of nmnA 
Hght and beaoly, and m/ttbt into lOMitliiigMtofWMMtwNy ti4»ai^ th» diaiwrdMit 

natemlsofthetale." 

Bv&wa» ZiYnroars (sir ad«»r4) woams. 

In fcftp. 8to^ price Is. each, boards. 
Leila; or, tbe Siege of Oraaada. | Pilgrlmfl of fhe SAiae (Ilie) 

In feap. 9v<o^ prtoe Is. M. eaeh, boards. 



Lnafetia. 

Pelkam. 

I>eyereiix. 

Disowned (The). 

Last Bays of Pompeii (The). 

lanoni* 



GodolpUa. 

PaniCaiftfd. 

Aliee; or, the l^yateriee. 

Emeat XaltraTors. 
Bienii. 
Engene AraaL 



In Isap. Sr^ prioe Z». each, iMMids. 

Xy KoveL St yob. I Caxtoas (Th^. 

HacoUL I LastoftheBarottf, 

Hight and Xomiaf. 



'*Now that the voike «f Unglwwra greatest norallaft ea& be ebtalaad ftr a flni 

ahiU^uiy we can han^y inagne therewill be any Ubracy, howanw aaal^ wthoof 



ihem. 

CABZiSTOlT'S (W.) VmASVS AVB STO&ZSS. 

In feap. 8yo, price Is. 6d. eacii, or in oloth, 2a. 



Three Tasks, Shane Fadh'a Wed- 
ding, *e. (Th^. 

Vhil PareeU, The Seography of 
an Irish Oath, ftc. 

Fardarongha the Miser. 



Phelim O'Toole'a Conztship, fto. 
Poor gflhnlBT Wildcooaa Lodcoi 

te (The). 
Tithe Prootor (Th^. 
Smlgrants (The). 



<* Unless another maater-bnd like CaflBloii'a ahoiill i^pea]^ it is to his pages, and 
his alone, that fotnra genoiatuMia mnst look for <be trnest and loUsai^riotiurool the 



JtUk peasantry, wlioinll s«e lone have passed awaj firass the inmUsd lend and ths 
TCOords of histof7."«-JMMiiif& JMms. 

OmOWS'S (MM.) WO 

Cn fcap. Svo, l8.6d. each» boards, 
light and Darkness. 



liUy Dawson. 



In fcap. Sto, 2s. each, boards. 

SnaanHopley. 

Vight Side of Kature (The). 



'* Ifrs. Orowe has a deamess and plain force of style, and a power in giving lealily 
le a scene, by accnm n la t i ng a number of ninute details, that reminds ee IbfdUr «f 
Defoe."— ^«r«iMii3aNiMr. 



Ckeap J?<IMmw qf Siandatd and Popular Wortt. 
 » 

notion. 

SCAKDABD KOVJCL S cwi liw i irf L 

coopBS'8 (J*, r.) womss. 

In fcap. 9vOy price Is. 6<3. eaoh, boards, or in cloth, Zjl 



Oak Opeaings (The). 
Pafhflndw (The). 
Eeadssaa (The). 
Water Witoh (The). 
Two Ailmirals (The). 
XUee WallingfBrd. 
Prairie (The). 
Bed Bover (The). 
Sve Bflng ham* 
Heidenxnaoer (The). 
PreoautioxL 



Last of fhe XoMoaaf (Hie). 

Spy (The). 

Lionel Uaeola* 

PUot (The). 

PianeoTB (XllO> 

Sea lions (The). 

Sordeien, or HealhMlef (The). 

Xrayo (Tho). 

Someward Bound. 

Afloat and Ashoira. 

Batanstoe. 

"WTaadotte. 

nark's Beet 

** Cooper conabrnets enthnlU&ff tUniM, which hold ni in bnathlMS saapoifle, and 
make our brows alternately pallid with awe and terror, or flushed with powerfol 
eaaotio%s when wiee taken op, they are ao fiMMinatuiff. that we mnat perforce read 
en flrom beginning to end* panting to arrive at tba tnrining di»<mewteiU.**^J>iMim 
Unw^nUs Magagimt, 

DVKAS' (Alexandre) WORKS. 

In fcap. %vo, piioo 2b. Cd. each yolume, cloth boanU^ 

The ^c<»tte do Biagelonne. 2 toIs. 

** The nrioomte de Bragetonne/ which hat be«i mooh inqnired for,iB the completion 
of those celebrated tales, the 'Three MnaketeeraT and * Twenty Years After.' In 
this series of works, A. Bomaa has selected a moat erentftil period in the history of 
France^-tbe days*of Bichelieu, Maaarin, Mid the early manhood of Louis the Four- 
teenth. The author*a principiil afan haa been to derdop a personage pwtiealarly 
belonging to this period. Tne GkMoon soldier and adventurer, lyArtagnan, ia but 
what a fialeigh waa in Ustozy and a Qointin Dnrward in fiction. Bashly brave, 
astute, shrewd, inde&tigable, almost invincible— before his various qualitiea difll- 
culties are but ehimeraa, obstacles thin air. In a word, the ' Vicomte de Brage* 
lonneT maintama the oharaoter of fU two jnedeoeaaon, and the three form ttie mnat 
intereating and suggestive works we have read tat many yeara." 

And, price 2s. each, board% or in cloth, giH, 28. ^/ 

Three Xnsketeers (The). | BCar^erite de Yalois. 

Twenty Teen After. 

SDaSWORTB'S (BKISA) WOmSB. 

In fcap. Sro, price Is. eaohf boards, or in cloth, Is. Cd. 

Tbe Aheontee. | Xananvring. 

Ennvi. | Viyian. 

<* Sir Walter Soott, in neaking of IQaa Sdgeworth, says, that the rich hnmonr, 
pathetic tenderness, ancT admirable tact that she displayed in her sketches of 
ohava^er led him first to think that something might be attempted for hia own 
conntpf of the seme kind with that labiehMiaasdgOTrorthlbrtQnatefy achieved fbv 
here.' 



Cheap JSditiaw qf Standard- and Topular Works, 

Fictioift. 

6TAin>ABD NOymjS-Hmttmied, 

aKAm&TAT'S (Captain) WOaX.S, 

In fcap. 8vo^ price Is. 6d. each, boards. 



Kewton Forsier. 
Dog Fiend (The). 
Valerie. (Edited.) 
Poacher (The). 
Phantom Ship (The). 
Perciyal Keene. 



Peter Simple. 

WLdshipmaii Easy (ICr.). 

Xing'! Own (Xhi). 

Bftttlin the Beeftr. (Edited.) 

jMob PaithflU. 

J«phet in Search of a Father. 

Pacha of Haay Tales (The). 

**li«rT7ftt's works aboand in hamoar— real, tmaffeoted, baoTsnt, OTerflowiog 
hnmoor. Many bits of his writings strongly remind us of Dickens. He is an incor- 
rigible joker, and frequently relates such strange anecdotes and adventureSf that the 
pootaxett hypochondriac could not read them without involuntarily indulging in the 
nnwonted luxury of a hearty cachinuation."— >2)i»&£m UitiverHt]/ iM^ftusi^, 

KAXWBXiXi'S (W. K.) WOft&S. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Is. 6d. each, boards, or in cloth, Zs. 



The Stories of Waterloo. | Wild Sports and Adyentnres. 

Flood and Field. 

In fcap. 8ro, prico 2s. each, boards, or in cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 



Iiuok is Everything. 
Bjivonac (The). 



Hector 0*Halloran. 
Captain Blake ; or, Vj Lifis. 



** Maxwell's tales are written in a bold, soldiez-like slyle, firee and energotie."-* 
Sdinburgh Sevieto. 

FOaTSa'S (Tbe KiBBes) WORKS. 



In fcap. 8vo, 28. each, boards. 

Scottish Chiefli (The). 
Pastor's Fireside (The). 



In fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. each, boar^^s. 

Beelnse of Korway. 
Knight of Saint John (The), 
Thaddens of Warsaw. 



** Hiss Porter's works are popobur in etery sense of tiie word ; they are read now 
iritti as mnch pleasnre and aTicuiy as when they were originally pubtished." 

«* &OCRIKGHAXKE" (The Autbor of). 

In fcap. Svo, Is. 6d. each, boards. . 

Bockingham; or, the Yonnger Eleotra. ▲ Tale of Modern Life. 
Brother. 

Price Is., boards. 
ItOYe and Ambition. 

** All the works of this ftntbor bear the imprint of a master-hand, and are by no 
tteane to be crnfounded wiih the daubs thrown together in the droukting library." 



Cheap SdUumi <f Standard and Popular Worki, 

Fictloii. 

STANDABB NOV 

BIRTH'S (jabwt) woa 

In fcap. 8yo, price 28. «ftch« boaidsy or 28. dd. dolh gilt, 

Adventnres of lb. Ledbury (Tho). | Soattergood Family (the)^ 
^hristoplier Ta^l«, | Pottleton Logaoy (Im). 

And priov l8« Cd., boaTd8. 
The XareliioneM «f BrlnvilUen, fhe PoiiOBir of the 17th Cintiuy. 

** Albert Smiths naaie, as tlie ratliar of any worL ii quite siifflcieiit to prora that 
it it an interesting one, aiid one that ma be read witn pleiware bj erery one.** 

" WKXTSraZARS" (Tbe Author of). 
In feap. Syo, price .28. each, boards, or in ototh, gilt^ 28. 6d. 



Whitafrian; or» the Oayi of 

Charleill. 
The Maid of Orleaai. 
OwenTndor. 



Whitehall ; or, the Bayi of 

Charles L 
CsDsar Borgia. 



** The anthor of .' WbitefirianT has won for himself a world-wide fame ; hia books 
are eagerhr sought after; they wffl also bear leadhig a seoond and third tune— an 
ordeal that so few boolcs are sole to stand.'* 

rzBXiOziro'8 wo&&s. 

In 1 vol. price 48. 6d« cloth lettered. 

Amelia. With Eight Blustrations 1 Tom Jones. Illustrated by Phiz, 
by Phiz. I 

Price 38. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Joseph Andrews, niastrated by Phiz. 

** Time and shower have very little damaged Fielding's noTel*. The fSuhion and 
emaments are, perhaps, of the arehttceture of a past age, but the building remains 
strong and lofty, of admirable proportions, masterpieces of genios, and monuments 
of workmanlike skill. Aa a pietnre of manners, the novel of * Tom Jones * Is 
indeed exquisite : as a work of constmction, quite a wonder. The by-i^y of 
wisdom, the power of ob s e rva tion, the multiplied felicitous turns of thought, the 
va^ed charaeter of the »eat oomle epic, keep the reader In a perpetual admiration 
and cnriosity.''-»fF. Jf. xAocftenv. 

8KOZiZiaTT*8 woa&s. 

In 1 vol. price 3s. 6d. doth lettered. 

Humphrey Clinker. Plates by I Boderiok Bandom. Plates by 
Phiz. I Phiz. 

In 1 ToL price 48. Cd, cloth lettered. 
Poregrine PieUe, Phites by Phiz. . 

** He had the keenest perceptive faculty, and described what he saw with wonder- 
fhl relish and delightful broad humour. I think Uncle Bowling in ' Roderick 
Random ' is as good a character as Sqnirs Western liimself, and Mr. Morgan, the 
Welsh apothecary, is as pleasant as Dr. Calus. The novel of ' Humphrey Clinker ' 
is, I do tliink, the most laughable story that has ever been written since the goodlj 
art of novel' writing began. Winifred Jenkins and Tabltha Bramble must keep 
l^gUshmen on the grin for ages yet to oome, and in their letters and the sloiy of 
their loves there is a perpetual fount of sparkling laughter as Inezhanstihle ai 
Bladud's weU."— >P. Jf. TAocAeray. 



ROUTLEDQE'S CHEAP LITERATURE. 



BV VT. H. AINSIVORTH. 

.In feap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards. 
Saint Jambs'^. Jambs U. (Edited by.) 

Price U. 6d. each, boards. 

MisbR's DAUOHTBR. I WlXDSOR Castlb. 

Guy Fawkks. I Crichton. 

Flitch of Bacon. f RoOiWooD. 

SCBRDTHRirT. 

Price 2g. each« boards. 

I LancAsuirb Witcbbb. 
Old St. Paul's. 



TowBR pF London. 



*' It is scarcely surprising that Harrison Ainaworth should have fecured to him- 
self a very wide popularity, when we consider how happily he has chosen his 
themes. . Sometimes, by the luckiest inspiration, a romance of captivating and en- 
thralling fascinations, such as « Ciichton,' the * Admirable Crichton.^ Some- 
times the scene and the very title of some renowned structure, a palace, a prison, 
or a fortress. It is thus with the < Tower of London,' ' Windsor Castle,^ ' Old 
St. Paul's,' &c. But the readers of Mr. Ainsworth— who number thousands 
upon thousands— need hardly be informed of this ; and now that a uniform edi- 
tion of his works is published, we do not doubt but that this large number of 
readers even will be considerably increased."— Sun. 



In fcap.6vo, price One Shilling and Sixpence each, boards, or in cloth, 2s. 

Wild Sports of thb Far Wbst (The)» | Piratbs of trb Mrssissippi (The). 

Price Two Shillings, boards. Price One Shilling, boards. 

Two Convicts (The). | Hauntrd House (The). 

Fbatubrbd Arrow (The). | Gold-Diqobrs (The). 

*' Gerstaecker's books abound in adventure and scenes of excitement ; and are 
fully equal, in that respect, to the stories either of Marryat, Cooper, or Dana." 



BV TKS ROVING SNOXsISHMAN. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 2$. boards. 



Turbbv, by the Roving^ Englishman; 
being Sketches from Life. 



In fcap. 8vo, price 1». boards. 

Thb Roving ENOLtsHHAN; or« 
Sketches on the Continent. 

" Who is unfamiliar with those brilliant sketches of naval, particularly the pic- 
tures of Turkish life and manners, from the pen of the ' Rovinc Englishman,' 
and who does not hall their collection into a companionable sixed volume with 
delight ?•• 



BOOKS FOR 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth limp. One 

1. Anolino. 

2. PioKONS AND Rabbits. 

3. Shooting. 

4. Shbbp. 

6. Poultry Yard. 

7. Tmb Pio. 

8. Cattle. 

10. Thb HoRSB. 

11. Bbbs. 

12. Cagb and Sinoimo-Birds. 



THB COUNTRV. 

Shilling per volume, except specified* 
13. Small Farms. 

14. KiTCHBN GARDBN. 

15. Flowbr Garden. 

16. Rural Economy. 

17. Farm and Garden Producb. 

18. Common Objects of tub Sea 
Shore. 

19. Common Objects of thb Coun- 
try. 

20. Agbjoultural Chbmibtry. U. 6d. 



London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon Street. 



BOUTLEDGES CHEAP LITERATURE. 

BOUTXiEDQE'S OBiaiHAI. VOVEttB. 

Id Pincy Bonded Cav»t 
a Thi P*bfi.y F.un. 'la.,) By ThomMConpei. 

4 Phidi Dir TBI Mxes. Il'j.fid.l BylheAulhDr'of "CafCfldiih." 
fl F"*«lt HlLIOM. (if.) flj Jiina Grant. 

7ADI1IM. (lj.6i) By'fhoAuthoiot "Zinn»theGiiity." 

AEvKLyHFnM r. 



' BV niSS EDOEWrORTH. 

"Sir Walter ScdU, In i|i«klng of Hlu Edgewonh, un. Ihil Che rich hamour, 
pathetic tfnOerntu. jind admliabk tact that the dlipfayed in her ihelrlw* of 
jharafter, led him flrtt Ut chink chAt nmeihlns miflht be attempted for fiiaovn 
nHiiitryot the ume kind vlcb that which Miii Edgnoilh fortunately achieied 



BV XiADY CATHARINE Z.OHG. 



BT IVASHXHaTON XRVIHG. 

tDfcap.STD.pricaOaeSbllliDgcBdi.boaidai oi, In cloth, I1.U 

" w'i^SS'lThB). I k"?km™mbk'> Naw Yin 

:»or Mabohii^ Su«Wx>u (Thai. | V/oohwiaTi Hooar. 

BY THE KISSES WARNER. 

B, WlDI W^D (Th^). 

Price One ShiUlng, boaidi. 
I Ht BbotbibI KbifU. 



F'™: 



ROUTLEDGE'S 
CHEAP SEBIES. 



CE Volume, aaiea ipedfled. 



GLif^of NelKW. 



10 Vicuot Wakefldd. aommilh. 

K Sir RotanPeel. 

10 Chrtitopher "^psle (S>.) .SniiU. 
17 VnlolUiie Vm (2..1 c--— 

10 Wlhl Spons (!>. M.) U_ 



JuiUL Crurrful^ 



liefnre the Mui. Sana. 



so Turkey, Past and PreienL 

SS *Tilei. S. Piaiiipi. 

a ♦Hoclwlwi. wai- 

« •Kilaotefi, or Aftican Advent 
U <Siiiiiiy Hnnoila. o.i^c 

«g*TlwLnriyaiKltheLowty.M>rIW>ift. 
70 ghlUlDf COdkerTfoitlH Feopte. Soger. 
J» *Ciipliini Canot. 






PlHuurHorLltenlure tLA.tv 



Two AtUiIi in Sp^n. M'Farlan 

tsniel Potter. Htmutn Mtlvili 

The Greu Hljihwiy {2].) ^jfai 



131 ThaSoiu;of Hiawatha. 



6 EaEllsb Tnits. Bnurimi. 

MarjFiieritedcVaWli&.M.DumcM! 
a tVlolet, or Foundat LkL 3('Ir.u»A. 






I7«. KiU]Hi,orSi)uatt«Litb(2t.) 
177 Prophet or the Cbucoui las.l 
170 Atdershot and AJJ Aboutlt {it 






